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ADVERTISEMENT 


To THE. 


FOURTH EDITION. 4 


183 Author „ who entertains a ne degree 


of reverence for the tribunal before which he is 


to appear, or who conſiders the importance of 


diſſeminating doctrines and opinions through va- 


rious parts of the world, which may operate on 


the happineſs of others when he is no more, 
will be anxious to correct his miſtakes, and to 
improve his compoſitions, whenever the public 
favor, calling for a new impreſſion, affords him 
an opportunity for a reviſal. In the former 
Editions this opportunity has been embraced; 


and who is there who muſt not ſay with Demea | 


in Terence i 


C Nunquam ita quiſquam bene ubduQa ratione ad 


vitam fuit, VOL 


cc Quin) res, ætas, uſus ſemper aliguid adportet novi?“ 


But it was 8 , that the former purchaſers 
began to conſider the great alterations as, in 
ſome degree, injurious; for which reaſon, very 
little alteration is made in this Edition; It is 
reviſed and corrected, and a word is occaſion- 
ally changed, and a ſentence added or re- 
ſcinded. If the alterations had been continued, 
the book would have been like the celebrated 


ſhip, repaired ſo often, that not a ſingle plank 
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remained of the original fabric. It is now there- 
fore diſmiſſed with all its imperfections, and 
thoſe, who may be induced, by a love of let- 
ters, or of moral remarks, to become purcha- 
ſers of it; need not fear leſt this Edition ſhould 
decreaſe, in whatever value it may poſſeſs, by 
ſubſequent additions! or 10 0 material al- 


ter ations. 


TY this laſt impreſſi on (that which immecli- 
ay preceded the oftayo) the Author has only 
to premiſe, that if there are any paſſages which 
feem unjuſtly ſevere on men and things, he de- 
fires they may have no effect on his readers, but 
be candidly attributed to the miſtakes of preci- 
pitation, or to the intemperate ardor of a _juve- 
nile zeal. As he advances in life, he becomes 100 
well convinced of his own defects and infirmities , 
to allow, himſelf to be: ſevere in his judgment of 
his fellow-creatures, and he is fully perſuaded, 
. that after all the pretenſi tons f philoſophy and 
_ morality, the trueſt wiſdom and moſt acceptable 
in the eye of Heaven, is CHARITY, | Whatever 
in -theſe volumes is in any degree contrary to it, 
nie wishes may be rejected, and hopes will be 
FORGIVEN , Men it cannot be retracted. 
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PREFACE 
T 0 THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


A. s the Third edition differs greatly from the 
preceding, it may be neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count of the difference : and I hope the reader 
will indulge what may perhaps be called the 
parental fondneſs of an author, while he briefly 
relates the hiſtory of his work. 


Many of the papers in the Firſt Edition of 
the Firſt volume were written at College, as 
voluntary exerciſes, for the ſake of improvement. 
They had all of them an undoubted right to 
the epithet, juvenile. Moſt of them were com- 
poſed before he had taken his Bachelor's degree 
at the univerſity. When they had accumulated 
to a number ſufficient to make a* volume, he 
deliberated whether he ſhould commit them to 
the flames, or ſend them up to London as an 
adventure, without a name. Perhaps it was 
vanity, perhaps it was raſhneſs, and perhaps a 
laudable motive, which determined him to 
tranſmit them as a gratuitous preſent to a Pub- 
liſher. They were ſent anonymouſly from 
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Oxford to London, were p ubliſhed anonymouſly, 
nor did the Publiſher BS either the writer's 
name or perſon during ſeveral months ſubſequent 
to the publication. Praiſe was however beſtowed 
upon them from various and. reſpectable quar- 
ters; and Praiſe, operating like the warm ſun- 
ſhine on the ice, gradually relaxed his reſolu- 
tions of concealment. It was not, however with- 
out many fears and unaffected eee „that 
he conſented to own a child of the brain which 
he had intended to expoſe and relinquiſh for 
ever, and that he at laſt prefixed his name to 
the Second Edition. He was tempted alſo to 
add a Second Volume; and is happy in the re- 
flection, that he has yet had no cauſe to repent 
of his compliance with the natural allurements 
of applauſe. The good intentions which the 
book evidently difplayed ; tended to ſecure it 
from "cenſure, and were perhaps the chief and 
beſt cauſes of its enn e . 
. | 
It has pot out of piling. more than once, 
and during a conſiderable time. In theſe in- 
tervals it has frequently been demanded, and 
many have been partial enough to expreſs 
diſappointment at not'being able to procure it. 
Its author, however, was unwilling to accelerate _ 
the editions, ſo as to exclude ſuch additions and 
improvements as he had been able to inſert, in 
the midſt of a conſtant ſucceſſion of other cares 
and daily labors. His reſpect and gratitude to 
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his candid Readers, has induced him to take 
the opportunity of New Impreſſions, to render 
whatever. little preſents he has ventured to * 
them leſs unworthy of W e 


A large number of new n 18 W 
in the Third Edition, and a few of the former 
excluded, to make room. As the arrangement 
of detached papers is ſeldom of importance, it 
has been wholly changed, not indeed with the 
formality of a methodical plan, but fortuitouſly, 
and indeed juſt as the papers hin to be 
reviſed and prepared. | 


He who reſides at a diſtance from the me- 
tropolis and the preſs, will uſually find it ne- 
ceſſary to requeſt the reader to exerciſe his can- 
dor, as well as his ſagacity, in the correction 
of typographical Errata, Notwithſtanding great . 
care has been taken, it is but too probable that 
many errors remain , both of this and of other 
kinds, which an attentive Reader will indeed ob- 
ſerve, but a courteous Reader excuſe. 


In the great variety of matter which theſe 
volumes contain, it is almoſt impoſſible but that 
ſome opinions ſhould be advanced, which many 
will be diſpoſed to controvert. Men who are 
actuated by different hopes and fears, and whoſe 
minds have been tinctured by different princi- 
ples in religion or politics, by different ſtudies, 
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examples, and education, will often behold 
manners, books, and things, through ſuch de- 
luſive mediums as repreſent the ſame object in 
a diverlity of color. But though the book may 
not be exempt from erroneous or diſputable 
aſſertions, the Writer diſmiſſes it with a full 
confidence, that the general tendency of it is to 
form honeſt men, to diſcountenance the pride 
of faſhionable folly, to promote the love of 
truth and liberty, and to recommend what- 
ever is uſeful and amiable in conduct and in 
converſation. 
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N 
On 1 writing. 


8 Sages of antiquity, who, from their 
improvements in knowledge and virtue, had the 
leaſt dubious claim to the appellation of wiſe 
men, were yet too modeſt to aſſume a name 
which had the appearance of oſtentation, and 
rather choſe to be called Philoſophers, or Lo- 
vers of Wiſdom. From ſimilar motives, many 
of the Moderns, who have written with great 
kill on ſubjects of morality and ſcience, have 
entitled their productions, Eſſays; a name, 
which though it may now convey the idea of 
regular treatiſes and diſſertations, is ſynonymous 
with the word Attempts, and means no more 
than humble endeavours to inſtruct or to amuſe. 
A writer who, at a late period, purſuing the 
track of thoſe celebrated authors who preceded 
him, boldly promiſes improvement on his pre- 
e ee is received with that indignation which 
arrogance, even when ſupported by ſome de- 
gree of merit, naturally excites; but he who 
profeſſes only an attempt, however unſucceſsful , 
has a claim to candor and indulgence. Failure 
has ceaſed to be ridiculous, where preſumption 
has not made pretenſions , „nor confidence anti- 
ecipated ſucceſs. | 
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Many works, therefore , diſtinguiſhed by this 
unaſſuming title, have been well received, and 
have obtained a very exalted place in the ſcale 


of literary honors. None have become more po- 


pular in their own country, than thoſe periodi- 
cal papers, which were publiſhed by the Tat- 
ler, the Guardian, and the Spectator, and 
which have been ſucceſsfully imitated by later 
writers. The taſte and morals of the nation 
have been more generally improved by theſe 
excellent, though ſhort and detached compoſi- 
tions, than by long and elaborate ſyſtems of 
morality. They were addreſſed to the heart and 
imagination, and fitted for the haunts of men 
engaged in the employments of common life; 
while ſcientific treatiſes of ethics were calculated 
only for the exerciſe of ſcholaſtic diſputation ; 
and their influence on the conduct of life, if 
they ever poſſeſſed any, was circumſcribed within 
narrow limits. Addiſon, like Socrates, to whom 
he has often been compared, brought down 
knowledge from thoſe heights which were ac- 
ceſſible only to profeſſed ſcholars, and placed it 
within the reach ofall, who, to natural and com- 
mon ſenſe, added the advantage of acommon edu- 
cation. He it was who diveſted Philoſophy of that 
unbecoming garb in which ſhe had been diſguiſed 
by her miſtaken followers, and repreſented her at- 
tired by the Graces, like the Goddeſs of beauty. 
The votaries 'of the ſeverer muſes have 
ſometimes ventured to deſpiſe this entertaining 
ſpecies of productions, as futile and ſuperficial. 
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Ibey have aſſerted that truth needs not em- 
belliſhment, and that the ornaments which ſhe 
borrous from imagination are no leſs unbecoming 
than unneceſſary. But the real utility of literary 
labors is to be eſtimated by the extent of their 
influence on the national manners and under- 
ſtanding. Truth, however, when delivered with 
that ſyſtematic preciſion which is approved in 
the ſchools of philoſophy, will not have charms 
enough to detain the common reader who takes 
up a book for the amuſement of a leiſure hour, 
and who muſt be tempted to admit inſtruction, 
by the proſpect of receiving pleaſure. In every 

thouſand of thoſe who have been] delighted with 
the papers of Addiſon, perhaps not more than 
one has ſeen the Principia of Newton. Praiſes 
adequate to the merits of ſo exalted a genius, as 
was his who diſcovered: the true ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, can ſcarcely be beſtowed; nor is it de- 
traction from his fame to aſſert, that ſince his 
theories require a painful attention to compre- 
hend them, they will not generally he attended 
to, in a commercial country like our own, where 
only the ſhort interval which the purſuit of 
gain, and the practice of mechanic arts affords, 
will be devoted to letters by the more numerous 
elaſſes of the community. And indeed it muſt 
be confeſſed, that though the abſtruſer doctrines 
of hilofonhy: may. be highly intereſting to the 
man of ſcience, and may qualify him for a pro- 
feſſor's chair, or a ſeat at the board of longitude, 
yet they ſeem not to have any tendency to 
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render him better in his civil and ſocial relations. 
I never could find that the Elements of Euclid 
taught any one to be a better father, huſband, 
Jon, or citizen. Mathematical truth is indeed a 
moſt beautiful object of contemplation; but mo- 
ral truth is better calculated to excite and reward 
the attention of the buſy world. 8 
The great Bacon, who pointed out the path 
to thoſe ſublime heights in philoſophy, at which 
his followers have arrived, would never have 
brought his ſpeculations home to men's bufi- 
neſs and boſoms, to uſe his own expreſſions, if 
he had not written his Eſſays; a work, 'which, 
as it was of the moſt extenſive utility, and moſt 
eaſily underſtood, became in his own country, 
the moſt popular of all his productions. The 


remarks contained in it are ſuch as ſhow that 


he had an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, and they have a tendency to direct man- 
kind in the right conduct of life. They are the 
inſtitutes of a ſcience which all wiſh to learn; but 
how few, in compariſon, are intereſted in the 
Novum Organum 2 Whether, a man adopt the hy- 
pothetical or experimental philoſophy, is a matter 
of indifference to his moral conduct; nor is a Car- 
teſian of neceſſity better or worſe than the admirer 
of the more modern and more probable ſyſtem. 
An error in phyſical ſpeculations'is ſeldom produc- 
tive of ſuch conſequences either to one's neighbour 
or one's ſelf as are deeply and durably injurious. 
Bacon diſcovered new tracts of learning; he 
gave directions to purſue them; he baniſhed 


* 


not beſtow the ſmall ſpace of time required in 
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hypotheſis, and introduced experiment ; he is de- 


ſervedly the glory of our nation, as the reſtorer 
of true philoſophy; but yet, without detracting 


from his merits, we may expreſs our regret that 


he did not beſtow more time and pains on the 


grand ſcience of human nature. He appears, 
from the ſpecimens he has left us, to have been 
better qualified to advance it to perfection than 
any modern. The example, however, of ſo 
profound a writer, is ſufficient to vindicate from 
the charge of futility, thoſe little compoſitions , 
which, without the formality of ſtudied treatiſes, 
aim at inſtructing | the reader in the truths of 


ethics, of criticiſm, and in all the more * "agrees! 


able ſubjedts of pop philoſophy. 

In an age when books and a competent edu- 
cation are eaſily attainable, all ranks will be 
found to devote a. conliderable portion of their 


. nnemployed time to ſome kind of reading. But 


what ſhall they read during the interval of half 
an hour, interrupted perhaps by the prattle of 
children, or the impertinence of viſitors, or the 
avocations of buſineſs? not a' long and tedious 
treatiſe, divided and ſubdivided, and requiring 
the unſuſpended attention of a FRE to compre- 
hend a part of it. They ſeek relaxation, but in 
this they find a taſk; irkſome, becauſe it requives 
cloſe application; and unimproving to them, 
becauſe: their application can only be deſultory. 
But hard indeed muſt be his lot, who, in the 
moſt active and moſt diſſipated ſcenes of life, can- 
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the peruſal of an Eſſay of a few paſſages. He who 


poſſeſſes ſuch books as the Religion of Nature 


Delineated, will not eaſily find better guides, 


but yet he will oftener be tempted to take from 
his ſhelves a volume of the Spectator. ' He who 
has never thought of reading the tedious, though 
inſtructive, conferences of Arrian, has perhaps 
committed to memory the Euchiridion of Epic- 


tetus. Even the form, the fize, the weight of a 


volume, are circumſtances which deſerve to be 
attended to in a ſubordinate degree, ſince they 
may contribute to render its influence more dif- 
fuſive. Who could bear to carry a folio with him 


in his chariot, or recline on a ſopha in the hour 


of elegant eaſe, with a heavy quarto in his hand. 
It muſt; not, however, be. ſuppoſed, that 


this kind of works is adapted only to the ſu- 


perficial reader. Many ſubjects of morality and 
learning have been conciſely diſcuſſed in a few 
pages, with a depth, ſolidity, and originality of 
thought, rarely exceeded in any formal diſſerta- 
tion. The works of our Engliſh divines, the beſt 
moraliſts in the world, have ſometimes loſt their 
effect by their rde for the mind of man, 
though comprehenſive to a very great degree, is 


yet circumſcribed within certain bounds, and, 


like a full veſſel, ſuffers all that is ſuperfluous to 
run to waſte. But the periodical Eſſay ſatisfies 
the ſubject, without fatiguing the attention, or 
overburdening the memory. 

The detached nature of theſe writings n 
the writer to vary his 1 without impropriety; 


% 
* 
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of faſhion have been able to depreciate. 
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to be grave or gay, humorous or ſevere; to lay 
down poſitive rules, or to teach. by extimiples to 
ſpeak in his own perſon, or to introduce an in- 
ſtructive tale. Every volume contains a variety 
of ſubjects treated in various manners, and ſuited 
to = diſpoſitions of different readers, or of the 
ſame reader at different times. Thus i is idleneſs 


rendered attentive, and the liſtleſs moments of 


leiſure improved with the advantages of ſtudy, 
unmixed with the toil of formal application. The 
ſaunterer is deceived into employment, and the 
vicious, the diſſipated, the buſy, are inſenſibly 
allured to the indulgence of literary and PRs 


ſophical contemplation. 


Thus extenſively uſeful and: entertaining . it 
is by no means wonderful, that Eſſays have been 
more univerſally read in the buſy walks of life 


than any other productions. The names and 


works of Montaigne, of Bacon, of Temple, of 
Collier, of Addiſon, of Steele, aa of their ſue- 
ceſsful followers, are held in a degree of eſteem, 
which neither the lapſe of time nor the caprice 

There is ſcarcely an individual, not. only of 
thoſe who. profeſs learning , but of thoſe who 
devote any of their time to reading, who has 
not peruſed the Papers of the Spectator. Placed, 
however, in our hands in the earlieſt period of 
life, they have loſt, in the eyes of many rea- 
ders, the charm of novelty. - To theſe perhaps 
new Atteripts or Eſſays, fimilar at leaſt in kind, 
may afford entertainment; nor ſhould they be 
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checked as nn , ö pe without the 
ſpirit of adventure, modern e would be- 
come either Rationary or retrogade. The fame 
of thoſe writers, however great, is but adequate 
to their merits; but though it is true that they 
have preſented us with much fine gold; yet the 
mine is {till rich, and will never be exhauſted. 
From the various combination of human paſ- 
ſions originally few in number, an infinite va- 
riety of moral appearances is found to ariſe. 
Political revolutions, religious reformations, the 
whims of faſhion , and the changes in literature, 
enable the nico writer, when he travels even in 
the beaten road ofan Eflayiſt, to diſcover proſpects 
Hithereo unobſerved, or not completely deſcribed. 
The metropolis of a great empire, flouriſhing 
in arts and commerce, is, as it were, the hot- bed 
of manners, in which every plant ſhoots up with 
forced luxuriance. In a harveſt fo plentiful, 
not only thoſe who firſt apply the fickle are re- 
warded with abundance , but many a loaded 
ſheaf remains to be picked up by the careful 
gleaner. And happily for the morals and amuſe- 
ment, as well as uderſtandings of our nation, the 
laborersin it have been neither few nor unſucceſsful. 
The preſent age has been called an age of li- 
terary luxury; nor let it bluſh at the appella- 
tion. The love of letters is attended with the 
ſweeteſt ſatisfactions; and the indulgence of it 
tends to ſilence the importunity of many other 
propenfities , which as they are leſs innocent, can 
ſeldom be gratified without * miſery. 
| "I" II. 
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3 1 b lo ideal Bas 
Po. 3 to 1 a peculiar propriety in ad- 
dreſſing moral precepts! to the riſing g enera- 
tion. Beſides that, like travellers entering on a 
journey, they Want direction, there are cireum- | 
ſtances which render it probable; ithat inftruc- 
tion will be more efficacious in youth than at a 
maturer period. Long habits of buſineſs or flea | 
ſure, and an indiſcriminate'intercourſe with man- 
| rr often ſuperinduce a great. degree of infen- 
ſibility ; ; and the battered veteran at”laft conſi- 
ders the admonitions of the moraliſt às the vain 
babbling of a ſophiſt; and the declamation of a 
ſchool- boy. The keen edge of moral perception 
is blunted by long and reiterated colliſion; and 
to him who has loſt the [finer ſenſibilities, it is 
no. leſs fruitleſs to addreſs a moral diſcourſe, 
than to repreſent to the deaf, the charmꝭ of | 
_ or to the blind, the Keauties of A picture. 
But youth polleſſes ſenſibility in perfection; $ 
3 unleſs education has been totally neglected, 
or erroneouſly purſued, its habits are (uſually | 
virtuous. Furniſhed with a natural ſuſceptibi- 
lity, and free from any acquired impediment, 
the mind is then in the moſt faverable ſtate for 
the admiſſion of men ro for learning 
how Wye 19 | 1 
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1 will then ſuppoſe a young man preſent who 
has paſſed through the forms of a liberal edu- 
cation at ſchooT, pe who 1s Juſt entering- on the 
ſtage of life; to a& His part according to his own 
judgment. I will addreſs bim with all the affec- 
tion and fincerity | of a Pres in the nue 
wanne Aung 
von have violent 5 ee SWF in wo | 
« by Nature for the aceompliſhment of her pur- 
; . but conclude not, as many have done 

<..to; their ruin, that becauſe they are violent, 
2 L they. are irreſiſtible. The ſame Nature which 
I ne VAR Paſfions, gave yqu alſo: reaſon and 
_ © a love, of order. Religion, added to the light 
a 4 60 Nature and the experience of mankind, has 
concurred in eſtabliſhing it as an ahaueRion- 
| « able truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
« indulgence. f the; paſſions is always attended 

with pain in ſome mode or other, ; which 
*. rel. Exceeds. its pleaſure. | 
4 2 our paſſions will be lily l e from 
< enormous exncels, if you really wiſh and ho- 
| be .neſtly,,endeavour to reſtrain them. But the 
« greater part of young men ſtudy to inflame 

«« their; fury and give them a degree of force 
« which, cthey Polleſs not in a ftate of nature. 
They run into temptation, and deſire not to 
. be delivered from evil. They knowingly and 
« willingly. faorifice..to momentary. gratifications 
_ & the comfort, of all Which ſhould ſweeten the 
-4© remainger' of life. Begin then with | moſt 
* ſincerely wiſhing to conquer thoſe. ſubtle and 

3 


0 boſom. Pray for divine aſſiſtance. Avoid ſoli- 
tude the firſt moment a looſe thought inſi- 


40 
ce 
cc 
7 
(e 


* and boaſting of misfortunes which are attend- 


cc 


thoſe whom you reſpecl. Converſe not on 
ſubjects which lead to impure ideas. Have 
courage to decline reading immoral, books, 
proper age, you form a ſtrong attachment to 
« hetter to be poor than wicked. Cheriſh the 


truſt in Providence. 


“ ments of unruly affection, the moſt loathſom2 
of diſeaſes, and the thouſand penalties of ſel- 


“ diſpleaſe none but an ill-judging and wicked 
world, and perhaps a few of your ns 
ie 


tions, when unaſſiſted by voluntary com- 5 
| pliance , as from vanity. The perverſe ambi- 
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powerful enemies whom you carry in your 


nuates itſelf, and haſten to the company of 


even when they fall.into your. hands. If, at a 
a virtuous woman, dare to marry. It is 
object of your early love. Be induſtrious, and 
Thus ſhall you avoid the perpetual . tor- 


fiſh celibacy. Thus ſhall you pleaſe God and 
your own heart, if it is a good one; and 


«+ But really you have not fo much to * | 
from the violence of the concupiſcible affec- | 


tion of arriving at the character of a man of 

ſpirit by vicious audacity, has of late univer- 

ſally prevailed, and has ruined the greater 

part of the Britiſh youth. 1 have known many | 
young men proud of the impureſt of diſtempers, 7 


ed with the | greateſt pain and miſery, and 
J 


eo 
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„ ought to be accompanied with ſhame. Far 
«< more have taken pains to ſhine, ' amidſt the 
< little circle of their vicious acquaintance, in 
* the character of gay libertines, than to acquire, 
© by uſeful qualities, the eficem of the good. 
4 From motives of vanity , health and peace are 
« ſacrificed, fortunes laviſhed without credit or 
<« enjoyment, every relative and perſonal duty 
« neglected; and religion boldly ſet at defiance, 
4 To he admitted into the company of thoſe _ 
«who! diſgrace the family -title which they in- 
<«<-herit, thouſands plunge into debauchery with- 
* out paſſion, into drunkenneſs without convi- 
c vial enjoyment, into gaming without the 
„ means or inclination for play. Old age ra- 
„ pidly advances. When vanity at length re- 
« treats from inſult and from mortification, ava- 
< rice ſucceeds; and meanneſs, and diſeaſe, and 
„ diſgrace, ant poverty, ad diſcontent, and 
cw deſpair , diffuſe clouds and darkneſs 'over the 
5 evening of life. Such is the lot of thoſe who 
glory in their ſhame , and are aſhamed | of 
% their glory. 
Have ſenſe and reſolution IO there- 
<« fore, to give up all pretenſions to thoſe titles, 
1 Hite fellow, a rake, or whatever vulgar 
name the temporary cant of the vicious beſtows 
«on the diſtinguiſhed libertine. Preſerve your 
e principles, and be ſteady in your conduct. And 
wes though your exemplary behaviour may bring 
* upon you the infulting and ironical appel- 
& lation of a Saint, a Puritan”, or even a 


& 


- 66 
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Methodiſt, perſevere: in reclitude: It vill be 
in your power ſoon, not indeed to inſult, but 


to pity. Have ſpirit, and diſplay it. But let 


it be that ſort of ſpirit which urges, you to 
proceed. in the path in which. vou were pla- 
ced by the faithful guide of your infancy. 
Exhibit a noble ſuperiority in daring to diſ- 
regard the artful and malicious reproaches of 
the vain, who labor to make you a convert 
to Puy, in order to keep them in counte- 


nance. They will laugh at firſt, but eſteem you 
in their hearts, even while they, laugh, and 


in the end revere your virtue. 


Let that generous courage — 975 en 
rectitude inſpires, enable you to deſpiſe and 
* neglect the aſſaults of ridicule. When all 
* other modes of attack have failed, ridicule has 


ſucceeded. The bulwark of virtue, which 


ſtood firmly againſt the weapons of argument, 


has tottered on its baſis, or fallen to the 


ground, on the ſlighteſt touch of magic ridi- 
cule. In the ſchool, in the college, in the 


world at large, it is the powerful engine Which 


is uſed to level an exalted character. Vou will 
infallibly be attacked with it; if you are in 
any reſpects ſingular; and angular: in many ref- 
pedts you muſt be, if you are eminently virtuous. 


Love truth, and dare to {peak it at all 
events. The man of the world will tell you, 
you muſt diſſemble; and ſo you muſt, if your 
objects and purſuits are, like his, mean and 
ſelfiſh, But your, purpoſes are ez and 


— ..] §＋§Ü—˙»ͤ oe In 
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&« your methods of obtaining them are Mibebfore 
© undifguiſed. Von mean well. Avow your 
© meaning, if honor requires the avowal, and 
fear nothing. You will indeed do right to 
< wiſh to pleaſe; but you Will be anxious to 
«© pleaſe the worthy only, and none but wor- 
thy actions will effect that purpoſe. With reſ- 
« pe&t to that art of pleaſing which requires 
* the ſacrifice of your ſincerity, deſpiſe it, as the 
e baſe" quality of flatterers, fycophants, cheats 3 
and ſcoundrels. An habitual liar, beſides that 
ce he will be known and” marked with infamy , 
«© muſt poſleſs a poor and pufillanimous heart; 
for lying originates in cowardice. It originates 

<'alfo in fraud; and a lar, whatever may be 
e his ſtation ,” would certainly, if he were ſure 

of ſecrecy be a thief. Sorry am I to ſay, 
1 that this habit is very common in the world; 
os eren among thoſe 'who make a figure in the 

* realnis of diſſipationz thoſe whoſe honor would 
40 „ ger them to ſtab you to the heart, if you 
* ere to tell them Plainly the mortifying Ts 
s that you convict them of a lie. 
ei all your good qualities, unite the hu- 
1 mility of a Chriſtian. Be n6t moroſe. Be cau- 
e tious of overvaluing yourſelf. Make allowances 
er for the vices and errors which you will daily 
l ſee. Remember that all have not had the be- 
e nefit of moral inſtruction; that a great Part of 
"© mänkind aft in effect orphans turned looſe into 
„the wide World, without one faithful friend to 

give them advice; left to find their own way 


and quick ſands, 
candid therefore, and, amon g. all 
ments of define fefinemen 
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in a dark and + wilderneſs, with ſnares, 
chafms, around them. Be 
e improve- 


of man- 
ners, let the beautiful Chriſtian graces of 


Meekneſs and Benevolence ſhine: moſt / 
cuous. Wherever you can, relies diſtreſs, 


prevent miſchief, and do good ; but be neither 


oſtentatious, nor cenſorious. s 
ge cheerful, and gratefully enjby the good 
which Praridends ice upor you. But 
be moderate. Moderation is the Jawiif 
ment. All PI is nominal rere of 
real pain. | 
+ Will not nene ee 
good — and follow their direction / Adopt 
religious, virtuous „ many prineiples. Fix 
them deeply in your boſom, and ler them 


enjoy 


551 + vt 5 30 1.2 


aeg Sri 


go with you unlooſened - and unaltered to 
the gr,?! eil eee uk ont 


If you follow ſuch advice as, from the pure 
motive of ſerving you moòſtſeſſentially, I have 
given you, T will not indeed promiſe that you 
ſhall not be unfortunate; according to the 
common idea of the wordy but I will confi- 
dently aſſure you; that you fall not be un- 
happy, 
ceſs, but I will engage 
5 ge _ or how to bear its abſence⸗ nion 


I will not promiſe you worldly ſuc- 


that youſſhall deſerve it, 
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eourſehvith the faſhionable world, had probably 


forgoiten ] that little knowledge of enhe aneient 
languages and authors which they had acquired 
abdehopl have endeavoured to bring into diſ- 


credit che prevailing mode of education; which 
$ much time to the ſtudy of Grecian and 
Romami literature. Poſſeſſed of natural parts, 
they have, perhaps, beſides, enjoyed all thoſe 
adviiitages;of good company and extenſive com- 
merce witk the living world, which both excite, 
and give occaſion tordiſplay,; great abilities. They 
became, therefore, Hiſtinguiſhed characters in 
theix time; though their ſolid attainmients were 


few, and greatly defective. But, whatever fi- 


gnre they made, they would have ſhone with 


ſtill greater luſtfe,, if they had retained a tinc- 
ture of that elegance , of ſentiment 


which the mind acguires by a! ſtudy of the 
claſſics ; and vhich contributes more to form 
the true Gentleman; than the . n. 
ments of modern iſſedtation : 

2 T „The example of:thefariiiattiont zubut | eb 
ficial perſonages, has induced every! prater, Who 


has been taught to liſp broken French, and dance 
a minuet, to laugh at the lubberly boy, as he 


calls him, who ſpends a dozen years at ſchool, 


. 8 wit; who, in a long inter- 
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in learning Greek aad Latin. He unfairly repre- 
ſents, this time, as ſpent in acquiring the languages 


pureſt and the mol 2 en Pn the 
remainder of life. 

The- pert vivacity of need ignorance Hos 
often perſuaded the fond mother to diſcard the 
tutor for the dancing-maſter; to be more ſoli- 
citous that the hopes of the family, the heir, 
perhaps, to a title, an eſtate, and even a ſhare 
of legiſlation, mould be taught to hold up his 
head, than be furniſhed with thoſe ideas and 


in himſelf, and an honor and e e to his 
friends . to his country. 


Even among thoſe o are fully ſenſible of 


mind, as well as the graces of the:perſon , there 
prevails a predilection for modern languages and 
modern literature to the excluſion of the ancient. 
In the idea of theſe, a ſufficient ſtock of hiſto- 
rical knowledge is to be gained by an attention 
to the events of the two or three laſt centuries; s 
and a'ſnfficient acquaintance with philoſophy and 
- polite learning; from a peruſal of the writers of 


France and Italy. Collections of letters and 
ſtatec papers, and the epigrammatic narratives of 
the Hiſtorian of Ferney; are to ſupply the place 


of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Livy. Arioſto, 
Taſſo, and Boileau, are to be read in prefe- 
rence to Homer, Virgil, and Horace; and the 


[ 


alone, ignorant that a taſte is often formed in 
it for thoſe authors, Who are able to furniſi the 


principles, which would render him truly happy 


abs neceſlity of improving the beauties: of the 


— ,denn Nez. 


works of Voltaire alone to be ſubſtituted in the 
place of all the poetry, all the philoſophy, and 
all the hiſtory that has ever been written. In 
conſequence of theſe miſtaken notions, our great 
grammar. ſchools, which have produced ſo many 
ornaments of human nature, are exploded by 
many, as the ſeats of e manners "one of 
antiquated learning. 

With reſpect to the e that bend! man- 
ners are the/diſgraceful characteriſtic of boys edu- 
cated in grammar- ſchools, I muſt confeſs I am 
pleaſed with the natural iy of that age 
of ſprightlineſs and inexperience; nor do I. know 
a ſight more truly ridieulous, than that of a boy 
of fourteen affecting the Graces, and behaving 
among his ſuperiors in age and attainments, with 
all the diſguſting eaſe of ſelf- ſufficiency. The 
ſamèe natural good fenſe which makes the boy 
act in character, will teach the man a manly 
behaviour. And I believe every judicious per- 
ſon had rather ſee his ſon, While very young, 
partaking in the noiſy mirth of his ſchool fel- 
loves, than bowing et e in * 1 5 
1 of a card- partʒt. 

With reſpect to . i 1 F een a 
ee education is à little out of faſhion in 
ſome- polite circles, We confeſs and lament that 
it is true. But though we allow faſhion to dic- 
tate without control the exact dimenſions of a 
buckle or a head - dreſs; yet a regard for the ho- 
nor and happineſs of human nature induces us 
to diſpute her ſovereign authority in thoſe things 
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on which depend the manners and ſenimenits of 
a Tiling generation. 


If, however, it 1s e e the true gen- 


tleman, that is, the man of enlarged notions and 
f poliſhed: taſte, cannot, by any method of edu- 
cation , be ſo well Weed; as by the claſſical ; 

yet it by no means follows, that thoſe whoſe 
happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure, depend on 
leſs comprehenſive views of men and things, 

ſhould be inſtructed in the fame mode. The 
time that is uſually ſpent in Lilly's Grammar, 
and in acquiring juſt ſo much knowledge of the 
Latin language as may inſpire a young man with 
vanity , but which cannot enable him to enter 
into the fpirit of an author, is certainly ill be- 
ſtowed. | He who is defigned for a vulgar walk 
of life, had much better be reading Wingate's 
Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, and learn- 
ing the Rule of Three than the Rules of Syntax. 


The miſtakes of well-meaning ignorance are 


to be pitied and excuſed. But how ſhall we 
apologize for thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, 
and who cannot but know, that the greateſt 
men our nation has produced, whether greatneſs 
is eſtimated by power, wealth, title, knowledge, 
or virtue, have laid the mda Hon of their 
eminence in our grammar-ſchools, where little 
elſe was taught but . claſficat learning? How 
| ſhall we apologize for theſe, when they light 
a mode of education which the experience of 
ages has proved to be efficacious, and adopt a, 
new! one, Which, from its ſuperficial nature, 


/ 
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cannot form the man of dignity, or of j 3 uſt taſte? 
Would a More, for inſtance, a Sidney, a Ra- 
leigh, a Milton, a Temple, and many others, 
have attained to that perfection of character at 
_ which, they aſpired and arrived, if they had 
been educated in the ſuperficial modes? 

Some leading authors ſeem to have wiſhed 
that. all our literary inquiries ſhould be limited 
to that period which they are pleaſed; to diſtin- 
guiſh by calling it the age of Lewis XIV. It is 
indeed a ſhining interval in- the revolutions of 
time; but moſt of the great characters that ap- 
peared in it, were formed on the models of a 
better age, the age of Auguſtus, or of Pericles. 
And I know not, whether the glorious reign of 
our own Elizabeth might not exhibit examples 
of probity and learning, valor and patriotiſm, 
fitter for the imitation of an Engliſhman, 
than thoſe of any en in the annals of our 
rival nation. 

While, however, we reprobate. the idea of 
confining, attention to the writings and tranſ- 
actions of the laſt three hundred years, it muſt 
be confeſſed that this period deſerves regard. The 
inventions of the compaſs, of printing, of gun- 
powder, and a conſequent ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
have rendered modern times peculiarly intereſt- 
ing. During this period, the French nation, to 
uſe their own idea, have been remarkably awa- 
kened, nor will any man of letters, with juſt 
pretenſions to taſte, reſt ſatisfied, without rea- 
ding the works . F mos of Boileau „and of 
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many others who have written in the true ſpirit 


of the ancients. He will, after all, acknowledge, 


that they are but imitations of thoſe originals, 


which are no leſs open to us than they were to 
them; and will confeſs it to be a want of ſpirit, 


to drink: at the diſtant ſtream, when we have 


acceſs to the fountain. If we can be contented 
with Imitations, we have excellent ones in the 


works of Pope and Addiſon. But what ſculptor 
would be ſatisfied with examining the plaſter buſt, 


who was at liberty to walkin the Florentine oallery? 


There is certainly ſomething in the character 
of an Engliſhman analogous to the diſpoſition 
of an old Roman. He has a natural generoſity, 


and love of independence. He has alſo a gravity 
of temper, better adapted to mental and moral 
improvement than any other; becauſe more ca- 


pable of fixed attention. French vivacity is fo- 


reign to his nature; faſhion, indeed, makes him 
ſometimes adopt it, but it ſits awkwardly on 


him, leſſens his inward conſciouſneſs of dignity, 
and lowers him noleſs in the eſtimation of others. 


The ideas of a Roman are congenial to him. His 
mind, when cultivated by claſſical inftruction, 
ſhoots up to maturity with the vigor of an indi- 


genous plant; but thrives ſlowly, like the exotic, 


when nurtured only by the ſlender fopplics ofa 
foreign and ſuperficial education. | 
The poliſh of external grace may indeed be 


deferred till the approach of manhood. When 


ſolidity is obtained by purſuing the modes 
F by our forefathers, then may the file be 
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uſed. The firm ſubſtance will bear attrition, and 
the luſtre then acquired will be durable. A ſen- 


ſible father, who is not himſelf a- convert to the 


effeminacy of the times, had rather ſee a ſon 


forming himſelf as a ſcholar and a man, on the 
example of an old Roman or Athenian, than imi- 
tating, in his writings and actions, the undigni- 
fied vivacity of nations which have been taught 
by their philoſophy to degrade human nature. 
Surely, no one will deny that the two prin- 


eipal objects in a well-· conducted education are to 
_ cultivate a good heart, and to give the under- 


ſtanding ſuch additional ſtrength and information 
as may ſafely direct the heart in the various 
events of life, and teach the poſſeſſor of it to act 


up to the comparative dignity of a rational crea- 
ture. But attainments merely ornamental have 


little tendency to accompliſh either of theſe 


purpoſes. On the contrary, as they add a luſtre 
without ſolidity, they induce idleneſs to content 


itſelf with the appearances of merit, which are 


eaſily aſſumed, and to neglect the reality, as at- 


tainable only by a painful and unoſtentatious ape 
plication. They inſpire confidence, without worth 
to ſupport it; they give an air of inſolent ſupe- 


riority, do: often defeats even the purpoſe of 


pleaſing; and however they may cauſe admira- 
tion in the diſſipated and ſuperficial, they are 
little eſteemed by thoſe whoſe applauſe is valu- 


able, men of approved virtue and diſpaſſionate re- 
fleclion. They are then only uſeful and truly 


graceful, When they tend to render good cha- 


racters more conſpicuouſly amiable. 
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nale 23 
On the geen of aiming at «perfection. 6 


Ts infirmity of human nature is a adds on 
which the profligate love to enlarge, . They are 
apt. to deduce an argument from it no leſs in- 
jurious than fallacious. They infer from the 
conceſſion that man is naturally weak and cor- 
rupt, that the precepts of ſtrict morality are ut- 
terly uſeleſs, and that they originate in one of 
the peine arguments of human nnn 
ill grounded P 5 | 
Man'is indeed a weak creature; 5 hi is alſo 
an improvable creature. He has ſtrong paſ- 


ſions; but he has alſo ſtrong powers within him 


to counteract their operation. He poſſeſſes reaſon, 
and his happineſs certainly depends upon the 
voluntary uſe or abuſe, the neglect or thier: exer- 
tion, of this noble faculty. 

It ſeems probable, that many who urge the 
33 of philoſophical and moral precepts, are 


only endeavouring to excuſe their on indo- 


lence. They who feel themſelves little inclined 
to correct their miſconduct, are very ſolicitous 
to perſuade themſelves that ep are unable. 
Indeed, wherever human creatures are found, 
there, are alſo. to be found vice and miſery; 
Nor is this appearance only among the rude 
and illiterate, but among thoſe who are ador- 
ned with all the arts of human knowledge. 
Obſervation affords many examples of thoſe, 
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who, after having recommended virtue in the 
moſt forcible manner, with all the appearance 
of ſincerity , have at laſt fallen into the diſgrace 
and wretchedneſs of ſingular profligacy. Contrary 
to their conviction, their intereſt, their charac- 
ter, to all that ſeemed eſtimable in their own 
eyes, e have deſcended from the towering 
heights: of virtue into the abyſſes of vice. - _ 
Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and 
they are uſually blazoned and exaggerated by 
triumphant delinquency. In many caſes of dege- 
neracy; it is probable that the appearances of 
virtue were inſincere. But allowing, what in- 
deed the uniform deciſions of obſervation, rea- 
ſon, and religion, clearly declare, that human 
nature is weak in the extreme; yet [ would: draw 
a different concluſion from that which i is deduced 
aſa the patrons of libertiniſm. | 
The nature of man is extremely + "0 there- 
8 I argue, let every effort be made to acquire 
ſtrength; It cannot be ſaid that the endeavour 
muſt of neceſſity be abortive; it cannot be ſaid 
that we have not natural incitements ſufficient 
to encourage a vigorous attempt. We have 
nice ſenfibilities of moral rectitude, we have a 
natural love of excellence, we have intellectual 
Powers capable of infmite improvement, we have 
precepts innumerable, and, to the honor of hu- 
man nature, let it be added, that ee * 
greatly abound. © Is; 
Many individuals 1 * endollid ee ien ; 
among the ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy L 
' have 
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have exhibited moſt animating proofs of the 
ſtrength of human nature. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed that they poſſeſſed faculties more in num- 
ber, or more perfect in their kind, than the pre- 
ſent race. But they loved r e and they 
believed that they were capable of it. That belief 
operated moſt favorably on their exertion. They 
ſucceeded in their attempts, and ſtand forth among 
mankind like coloſſal ſtatues amid . collection of 
images leſs than the life. 

I hope, therefore, it will be rendering an ef- 
fectual ſervice to mankind, if I can revive this 
belief among the gay and the diſſipated. Philo- 
ſophers have already received it; but philoſo- 
phers are to the reſt of mankind: what a drop 
of water is to an ocean. The pretended philo- 
ſophers are numerous indeed; but they commonly 
divulge opinions which tend to degrade and vi- 
lify human nature. Popularity ſeems to be more 
their object, than the ſublime ſatisfaction of diſ- 
covering and communicating uſeful truth. But 
were the generality of mankind convinced that 
they are capable of arriving at high degrees of 
excellence, and conſequently led to aſpire at it, 
moral evil would certainly decreaſe , and ſociety 
aſſume a fairer appearance, Much miſery and 
much evil of all kinds will always be in it, 
during this ſublunary ſtate z but that ſhare of it 
which is obſtinately and preſumptuouſly occa- 
ſioned by our own folly „may certainly be re- 
eee when ok Tony's is | corretted. 
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who, after having recommended virtue in the 
moſt forcible manner, with all the appearance 
of ſincerity, have at laſt fallen into the diſgrace 
and wretchedneſs of ſingular profligacy. Contrary 
to their conviction, their intereſt, their charac- 
ter, to all that ſeemed eſtimable in their own 
eyes, they have deſcended from the- towering 
heights of virtue into the abyſſes of vice. - 
Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and 
they are uſually blazoned and exaggerated by 
triumphant delinquency. In many caſes of dege- 
neracy, it is probable that the appearances of 
virtue were inſincere. But allowing, what in- 
deed the uniform deciſions of obſervation, rea- 
ſon, and religion, clearly declare, that human 
nature is weak in the extreme; yet I would draw 
a different concluſion from that which i is Geduced 
5 the patrons of libertiniſm. MN; 

The nature of man is extremely infirm ; there- 
"Hons I argue, let every effort be made to acquire 
ſtrength: It cannot be ſaid that the endeavour 
muſt of neceſſity be. abortive; it cannot be ſaid 

that we have not natural incitements ſuffieient 
to encourage a vigorous attempt. We have 
nice ſenſibilities of moral rectitude, we have a 
natural love of excellence, we have intellectual 
powers capable of infinite improvement, we have 
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precepts innumerable, and, to the honor of hu- 
man nature, let it be added, that e pen * 
greatly abound. © 7 5 
Many individuals . a endetlid ates . 
among the ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy. , 
f have 
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have exhibited moſt animating proofs of the 
ſtrength of human nature. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed that they poſſeſſed faculties more in num- 
ber, or more perfect in their kind, than the pre- 
ſent race. But they loved e and they 
believed that they were capable of it. That belief 
operated moſt favorably on their exertion. They 
ſucceeded in their attempts, and ſtand forth among 
mankind like coloſſal ſtatues amid a collection of 
images leſs than the life. | = 
I hope, therefore, it will be rendering an ef 
fectual ſervice to wankind, if I can revive this 
belief among the gay and the diſſipated. Philo- 
ſophers have already received it; but philoſo- 
phers are to the reſt of mankind what a drop 
of water is to an ocean. The pretended philo- 
ſophers are numerous indeed; but they commonly 
divulge opinions which tend to degrade and vi- 
lify human nature. Popularity ſeems to be more 
their object, than the ſublime ſatisfaction of diſ- 
covering and communicating uſeful truth. But 
were the generality of mankind convinced that 
they are capable of arriving at high degrees of 
excellence, and conſequently led to aſpire at it, 
moral evil would certainly decreaſe , and ſociety 

| aſſume a fairer appearance, Much miſery and 
much evil of all kinds will always be in it, 
during this ſublunary ſtate; but that ſhare of it 
which is obſtinately and preſumptuouſly occa- 
fſioned by our own folly „may certainly be re- 

moved when An 1 7 is | corredted. 5 
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What i is - in the works of art, may 5 
eſſected in morals. Were a muſical inſtrument 
to be placed in the hands of a peaſant who had 
never heard or ſeen one, and were he told that 

he might, if he were to attend to it, call forth 
ſounds from it which would delight every hearer, 
he would not be induced by any argument to 
believe the poſſibility of it. Vet let him regu- 
_ arly learn and practiſe a due time, and he will 
arrive at a degree of ſkill, which though far 
from perfection, will appear miraculous on com- 
pariſon with his original inability. So in life, 
if you inform your diſciple that he is able to 
reach a great degree of excellence, and urge him 
to the attempt, he will infallibly make great 
advances, and improve to. his own aſtoniſhment. 
But indulge his natural indolence, timidity, or 
deſpair, by expatiating on the irremediable weak- 
neſs of human nature, and you. effectually pre. 
clude even his endeavours, and add to his na- 
tural imbecilit y. 

In the works of art, in feulpture , 1 in 
painting, in the ſubordinate operations of me- 
chanical ingenuity, to what perfection does the 
hand of man attain ? When a ſavage ſees a 
watch, he adores it as. a god. No earneſtneſs, 
of avon would convince him that it was the 
work of a creature, in all reſpects like himſelf, 

except in acquired dexterity. And can man im- 
prove himſelf ſo highly in the manual arts, in 
ſcience, and in the productions of taſte, and be 
unable ta arrive at real and Jolid improvement 
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in the fineſt art and the nobleſt ſcience, the art 
and the ſcience of conducting life? Half the at- 
tention and the conſtancy which is diſplayed in 
acquiring {kill in an occupation by which money 
is to be gained, if beſtowed on the melioration 


of the morals, would uſually produce A moſt 


laudable eee 

The ſtate of things is ſo eonſtituted, that la- 
bor, well beſtowed and properly directed, al- 
ways produces a valuable effect. Away then 
with the philoſophy which increaſes the weak 
neſs of our nature, by reprefenting it as inſu- 

perable. Our perfonal excellence and happineſs, 
dur friends and our country, are greatly inter- 
eſted in exploding the pufillanimous doctrine. 
We ſhall indeed often fall; but let us riſe un- 
di. ejected. Our failings will be great, but great 
alſo may be our virtues. At leaſt, aecording to 


an old and juſt obſervation, by aiming at abſo- 
lute perfection, we ſhall approach it much 
more nearly than if we fat. down” inactive 


through deſp air. 

The modern e ad FR diſciples, 
while they aſſert the inefficacy of philoſophy, of 
moral precepts, of religious influence, are in- 
clined to maintain, that the effect which theſe 
only pretend to produce, may be actually pro- 
duced by modern honor, I would only, in re- 
ply to their inſinuation, aſk them theſe queſ- 
tions: Who are the perſons who openly and 
proudly commit deeds at which the child of na- 


_ ture even the ſavage, would ſhudder : who is 
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guilty of the meaneſt, eruelleſt ſeduction; who 
wears a {word ready to plunge it into the heart 
of his deareſt friend for a trifling provocation; 
who is ready to glory in breaking the peace of 
conjugal life, and ruining a family for the gratifica- 
tion of luſt or vanity? Unerring experience re- 
plies, Men of Honor; all, all, honorable men. 

From ſuch deluſion let the untainted mind of 
youth haſten to eſcape. To religion and mora- 
lity let it fly for ſolid comfort, and for thoſe 
aſſiſtances which can alone repair the ruins that 
Have been made by the fall of Adam in the 
glorious fabric of human nature. With our ut- 
moſt endeavours, both reaſon and == in- 
form us we ſhall be at laſt greatly defective. 
Whither then ſhall we fly for ſuccour? whither 
ſhall we turn to find that Which ſhall ſupport 
our weakneſs, and ſupply our defects? Philoſo- 
phy is often vain, but religion never. To the 
Deity we muſt have recourſe, who will certainly 
ſtrengthen. us by his. grace, and pardon our in- 
e . of his n 1 5 
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On the fear of anfang ſingular. 


Frs EW. among are are able, 1950 pe 


fewer are willing, to take the trouble of pre- 
ſerving with conſiſtency a; ſyſtem of principles 
purely of their own ſelection. They ſeparate 
themſelves into large: diviſions, which, like the 
flock conducted by the ſheep and bell, impli- 
citly tread in the footſteps of ſome diſtinguiſhed 
leader. Thus is the pain of conſulting the judge- 
ment in every emergency eaſily avoided. The 
road becomes a beaten and a wide one, and 
each individual knows where to ſtep, only =. 
ſeeing the veſtige of his predeceſſor. 

But if the choſen leader is a treacherous or 
injudicious guide, the followers muſt inevitably 


be led into evil. Now it unfortunately happens, 


that the leaders, who are the moſt likely to at- 
tract the more numerous herds, are the leaſt 
likely to poſſeſs the more valuable qualities. For 
what is it which chiefly attracts popular notice? 
Vanity and effrontery. But theſe qualities imply 
diſpoſitions obviouſly inconſiſtent with an emi- 
nent and ſolid virtue; though always united with 


ſhowy, ſuperficial , and | deceitful ornaments. 


Thus it happens, that the faſhionable modes of 


thinking and living, whatever modes in the vi- 


 cilſitudes of human affairs aſſume that name, 
will ſeldom bear the teſt of inquiry, without 
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diſcovering that they are futile and culpable. 
For who, indeed, was the great legiſlator who 
eſtabliſhed them ? 8 rich man, or ſome titled 
lady, diſtinguiſhed for boldneſs, bud not for ex- 


cellence; vain, preſumptuous, and dictatorial, 


though qualified neither by nature, parts, nor 
education, to preſcribe to others, and elevated 


to empire by a concurrence of favorable con- 


tingencies with their own uſurping and impor- 
tunate intruſion. Once ſeated on the throne , 
their edicts are arbitrary and irreſiſtible. With 
the authority of their ſignature, there is no de- 


formity Which will not aſſume the appearance 


of beauty; no vice which will not appear with 

all the confidence which naturally belongs to vir- 

tue, but which wy args of virtue is too "pt 
oel. | 

The ſubjecs of theſe ſelf - W tyrants are 
aa truly flaves, though voluntary flaves; but 
as ſlavery of any kind is unfavorable to human 
happineſs and improvement, I will venture to 
offer a few" ſuggeſtions, which may induce the 
ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim their in- 
valuable birthright, their natural liberty. 

"Fo ſelect a model for imitation is one of the 
beſt methods of facilitating the acquiſition of any 
excellence. A living model not only ſhows what 
is to be done, but how, The imitation muſt 
not, however, be ſervile. A ſervile imitation is 
that which obeys the dictates of the maſter with- 
out venturing to inquire into the reaſon of it. 
The ſervile imitator paces in the ſame round, 
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like the mill-horſe , whoſe eyes are hoodwinked, 
that he may not be allured by intervening ob- 
jects to deviate from the tedious circle into a 
path of his own ſeleQion. 

It may not be improper to premiſe, that to 
one individual his own natural rights and poſſeſ- 
ſions, of whatever kind, are as valuable as thoſe 
of another are to that other. It is his own hap- 
pineſs which is concerned in his choice of prin- 
ciples and conduct. By theſe he is to ſtand, or 
by theſe to fall. 

In making this important een , then, let 
the ſenſe of its importance lead him to aſſert the 
rights of man. Theſe rights will juſtify him in 
acting and thinking, as far as the laws of that 
community, whoſe protection he ſeeks, can al- 


low, according to the ſuggeſtions of his own judge - 


ment. He will do right to avoid adopting any 
ſyſtem of principles, or following any pattern 
of conduct, which his judgment has not pro- 
nounced conducive to his happineſs, and con- 
ſiſtent with his duties; confiſtent with thoſe 
duties which he owes to his God, to his neigh- 
| bour, to himſelf, and to his ſociety. Though 
the ſmall circle with whom he is ' perſonally 
connected, may think and act differently, and 


may even deſpiſe and ridicule his ſingularity, yet 


let him perſevere. His duty, his freedom, his 


conſcience, and his happineſs, muſt appear to every 


thinking man, ſuperior to all conſiderations. 
Men act wrong ſcarcely leſs often from the 
defect of courage, than of knowledge and of 
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prudence. Pops to be wiſe, ſaid an ancient; in 


order to which, it will firſt be neceſſary to dare 


to be ſingular. Bat in this and every other ef- 


fort of virtue, no ſtep muſt be taken beyond 
the golden mean. The fingularity which I re- 


| commend will be as diſtant from moroſeneſs 


and miſanthropy, and from ridiculous oddity, as 
it will from an unmanly and pernicious obſe- 
quiouſneſs to thoſe who poſleſs no reaſohable 
right to take the lead. 


If the immoderate fear of appearing er 


is injurious to health, to fortune, to peace of 


mind, and to retienal enjoyment, as perhaps 


on a farther conſideration it will appear to be, 
| I ſhall contribute ſomething to promote happi- 


neſs, by daring to be ſo _ as to recom- 


mend ſingularity. 


Of the many who. impair het bees 
by early exceſs and debauchery, a great part is 
inſligated to irregularity by other motives than 
the impulſes of paſſion. A young man juſt in- 
troduced into the company of his equals, enter- 
tains a natural and a laudable deſire to re- 
commend himſelf to their favor. If they indulge 
in wine to exceſs, or in any other intemperance, 
he thinks he maſt; do ſo likewiſe; for he cannot 
bear to be ſingular; and has, beſides, received 
among his prudential rules, that he is to do as 
the reſt do, wherever he may be fixed; and 
who indeed will dare to diſobey the precept 
which commands us, While we are at Rome, 
to do as they do at Rome? Thus is the favor 
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of our temporary companions gained; but our 
health, which was deſigned to endure, and with 
proper management would have endured, till 
the regular decays of nature, is greatly injured, 
or totally deſtroyed. I will then venture to ex- 
hort the young man, not to dread the impu- 
tation of ſingularity ſo much, as to endanger the 
loſs of that which can ſeldom be completely re- 
gained, and without which no favor, no applauſe, 
no popularity, can give to life its natural ſweetneſs. _ 
With reſpect to that ruin which conſiſts in the 
| loſs of fortune and the accumulation of debt, it 
is daily effected by the fear of ſingularity. How- 
ever their finances may have declined, they who 
are whirled in the vortex of faſhion, cannot re- 
trench. They muſt act as their equals aQ; they 
muſt, like others, dreſs, keep a table, an equi- 
page, and reſort to public diverſions. It is ne- 
ceſſary, according to their ideas; and they tacitly 
acknowledge the obligation to be much greater 
than that of the moral duties. For who could 
bear to be odd people, to deſcend among the 
tribes of thoſe whom nobody knows, and who 
indeed are diſtinguiſhed only for the plain qua- 
lity of:probity and decency? Indulgences and 
extravagances are thus allowed, not altogether 
for the pleaſure they afford, but often from 
the horror of ſingularity. It is to be wiſhed, 
that the horror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, an clops- 
ment, or a piſtol, poſſeſſed but half the influence. 
: In deſtroying health and fortune, it certainly 
deſtroys that peace of mind, withour which all 
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external advantages whatever are but like muſic 
and painting, banquets and perfumes „to him 
who has loſt all powers of perception. But ſup- 
poſing health and fortune to be preſerved, yet 
the fear of ſingularity will lead to omiſſions and 
commiſſions which will one day hurt a conſcience 


not entirely inſenſible. Religion and duty enjoin 


many things which are real ſoleciſms and down- 
Fg barbariſms in the ſchool of faſhion. 
When health, fortune, and peace, are gone, 
it may be juſtly: ſaid , no arguments are neceſ- 
ſary to prove that ha can be no enjoyment. 
But ſuppoſing them not entirely renounced, and 
that room were left for ſome degree of happi- 


& 


neſs, even that little would be greatly leſſened 


by a too ſcrupulous fear of deviating from the 
arbitrary ſtandard of a fantaſtic mode. The taſte, 
fancies, inclinations of other men, cannot pleaſe 
us like the genuine choice of our native feelings, 
directed by our own judgment. They may in- 
deed be adopted, and even loved; but an adopt- 
ed child ſeldom excites and ſoothes our ſenfibi- 
lities in a degree __ to that which is cauſed 
by our own. _ 

Upon the whole, 1 cannot n thinking, that 


however Pride may vaunt herſelf, and Faſhion 


aſſume airs of ſuperior wiſdom in her choice, it 
is ſingularly fooliſh, abſurd, and wicked, to de- 


cline any pracloes and any habits, however 


unuſual, which evidently tend to render a man 


ſingularly learned, rd Wy , and 8 


— happy. 
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e 
On the Panter and cruelty Yf the public . 


A FREE country is that in „eh not only 
the life and the property of every individual, 
but his reputation alſo, which is often dearer to 
him than both, is ſoxtiveld by efficient laws. That 
country is not the land of perfect liberty, how- 
ever it may arrogate the name, in which the 
character of every member may be traduced at 
pleaſure in the moſt public manner, without 
redreſs, and without the poſſibility of an ade- 
quate exculpation. Oppreſſion of the people 
may proceed from a part of the people, as well 
as from the throne. The liberty of the preſs is 
pregnant with advantages; but the licentiouſneſs 
of it teems with evils which almoſt counterba- 
lance them. It is true, that the liberty of the 
preſs is eſſential to civil liberty. But why do 
we eſtimate the enjoyment of civil liberty as one 
of the greateſt of human bleſſings? Confeſſedly, 
becauſe it allows the natural and reaſonable poſ- 
ſelſion of all the rights and privileges of man, 
in his individual and connected ſtate; becauſe 
it ſecures to him the enjoyment of all which 
God, and reaſon, and nature, and his relative ſi- 
tuation, have taught him to hold dear. That kind 
and degree, therefore, of liberty which cannot be 
ſecured without endangering all theſe, certainly 
fruſtrates the primary purpoſe of a free conſtitution. 
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Liberty, under ſuch circumſtances, operates on 


human happineſs with all the malignant influ- 
ence of real deſpotiſm. 

Our own country is conſtitutionally the freeſt 
on the face of the globe. If there is any op- 
preſſion. in it, it proceeds from the people, and 
operates on themſelves. And there is a ſpecies 


of oppreſſion | peculiarly cruel and unjuſt, as it 
often falls heavieſt on the n the nnn 
and the inoffenſive. 


It is true indeed, that, in this free country, 


we have laws for the puniſhment of defamation; 


but nothing is more eaſy than to evade them. 
They ſometimes prevent an open attack; but 
they cannot preclude thoſe various and indireQ 
methods of diſſeminating calumny , which in- 
genuity , ſtimulated by malice, or the woe of 
gains can eaſily invent. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables made Jef 


mation a capital crime, The puniſhment was 


rigorous. It appeared ſo in the age of Auguſ- 


tus, and was changed to corporal chaſtiſement. 


It was again rendered capital in the reign of 
Valentinian; and the ſeverity with which ſo 
wiſe a people as the Romans have treated this 
crime, from the earlieſt to the lateſt period of 
the empire, evidently ſhows how deep a ſenſe 
they entertained of its malignant — on 
the happineſs of ſociety. | 

Our laws are indeed leſs ſevere. "OO as 


juſtly jealous of our liberty. I will not ſuggeſt 
an idea which can tend to the infringement 
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of that liberty. I am grateful to Providence 
for having placed me in a country Where it ſo 
gloriouſſy Prevails. There is no ſacrifice, con- 
ſiſtent with innocence, which a good man would 
not make, to hand down the bleſſings derived 
from his fathers, undiminiſhed to his children. 
What I now fay, tends moſt effectually to pre- 
ſerve them inviolate: for to expreſs my ideas 
in the words of the learned Blackſtone, to cen- 
ſure the licentiouſneſs » is to maintain We li iberiy 
of the preſs. | 

Let, therefore, the d remain unions; if 
the alteration is attended with danger. I will ; 
only appeal to the hearts, the manners, and 
the underſtandings of my readers, for the vo- 

luntary reformation which 1 would effect; a re- 

formation to be begun and completed by: them- 

b ſelves, and which, inſtead of impairing civil li- 
berty, will enlarge it, and render it a diffuſive 
good, almoſt unalloyed with evil: a rare con- 
dition of human felicityj ! 

With reſpect to the writers and the publifiicrs 
of calumny, they have uſually but one or two 
objects in view; either the gratification of ma- 
lice, or the earning of a morſel of bread. But 
hunger and paſſion are powerful incitements. 
The whiſpers of reaſon, and juſtice, and huma- 
nity , will ſcarcely be heakd: amidſt the clamors 
of aſſailants ſo importunate. From them, there- 
fore, we ſeek not redreſs by xpoltulation We 
apply to the liberal ſentiments of à people truly 
free, Who value * freedom, 15 and who * 
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ſenſe enough to take the moſt effectual methods 


for its ſecurity, They will renounce the poor 
pleaſure, which. they receive from the gratifica- 
tion of an improper curioſity, when they find 
that it cannot be gratified without rendering the 
liberty of the preſs a ſource of miſery to the 
innocent; when they find that the people's li- 
centiouſneſs more effectually ſaps the foundation 
of liberty, than the ambition of a king. | 
Let us turn our attention to the origin and 
progreſs of that ſpecies of publication, which, 
within a few years, has become a general cauſe 
of complaint among all the moderate and the 
well-principled. In order to gain notice, a news- 
paper muſt not at firſt be moderate, but muſt 
abound in abuſe and in anecdote. A letter-box 


is fixed to the window of ſome of the moſt pub- 


lic ftreets in the metropolis. Into this receptacle 
every dark aſſaſſin is tacitly invited to throw 
his poiſoned doſe. No man is ſo virtuous as not 


to have failings. No man is fo inconſiderable as 


not to have enemies. Here then is an oppor- 
tunity of expoſing thoſe ſecrets, which perhaps 
the confidence of a friend has made known to 
the treacherous diyulger of them, and of gratify- 
ing the malice. of a coward with ſafety, and by 
the infliction of the eruelleſt injury; that malice 
which was perhaps excited only by a ſuperior 


degree of excellence. And who is to fit in judge- 


ment on what is received? Thoſe who are often 
attentive to their intereſt alone. The papers are 
n to the — of ſome dark 
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conclave; and if it ſeems good to the invifible 
agents who fit in it, the tale of infamy, the 
oblique inſinuation, the whiſper of ſuſpicion, the 
invention of the wanton, the belief of the cre- 
dulous, the virulence of revenge, private pique, 
and public reſentment, are in a few hours ſcat- 
tered over the empire. 2 
In this manner the public erects a deſpot ever 
themſelves. One of their own order, and ſome- 
times one of the obſcnreſt perſons in it, inſti - 
tutes a tribunal, where ſentence is pronounced 
on all, frequently without due examination, 
and with little regard either to juſtice or to 
mercy. No other limits are aſſigned to the ſe- 
vere decree, which is iſſued out to brand with 
infamy the beſt of characters, than thoſe which 
are neceſlary to eſcape the letter of the law, and 
elude the poſſibility of a ſucceſsful proſecution. 
So unmanly and ſo cruel are the deciſions of this 
arbitrary tribunal, that even - female innocence 
is often puniſhed with its ſevereſt ſentenees. Vir- 
gin purity and conjugal virtue are . blackened 
with aſperſions which can ſcarcely ever be wiped - 
off. Wounds are inflited on the parent's heart 
Which no time ean heal; for-one great misfor- 
tune attending this mode of ſcandal is, that 
though all are ready to liſten to the calumny, 
few have candor and patience to- hear and ad- 
mit the vindication. Many ſee the attack, who 
never ſee the defence, Even if the vindication 
were as generally received as the abuſe, it is a 
cruel neceſſity to be forced reluctantly forward 
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on the public eye, to be obliged to anſwer ſevere 


and groundleſs charges, brought by thoſe who 
have no right, either. by the laws of God or of 
man, to diſſeminate throughout the world an 
unprovoked accuſation. Can that government be 


well regulated where a mechanic is able to erect 


himſelf into an oppreſlive tyrant, to wound the 
heart of the innocent, break the peace of fami- 
lies, blacken the brighteſt characters, detract 
from the moſt allowed merit, degrade and lower 
every rank and dignity; and all this, not only 
with impunity, but with ſuch rewards from the 
public, as enable him to amaſs an independent 
fortune, and laugh over the ruins on which he 
has e his proſperity? 

Many among us are heard to complain of 
the encroachments of government on the liberty 
of the ſubject, and of the oppreſſions of an ad- 
miniſtration, I aſk every individual in the Britiſh 
empire, Whether he ever experienced a lingle 
act of oppreſſion from the crown, or the mi- 
niſters of the crown, equal to that which is 
daily and hourly inflicted, in the moſt arbitrary 
manner, by an editor of a licentious public 
paper? The ſevere puniſliment of the law cannot 


be inflicted by any power known to our con- 


ſtitution without a formal proceſs, even on thoſe 
who deſerve them. But the operations of this 


engine of oppreſſion, in the hands of an inter- 


eſted plebeian, unappointed, unauthorized, and 


unoffended, inflict the ſevereſt penalty, bene 


judge 5 jury, witneſſes, conſcience or humanity. 
The 
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The man who is guilty, of this violation of 
every ſocial law, ſhall in the mean time think 
himſelf, and be thought by others, an honeſt 
man', and even a patriot; ſhall riot in. plenty 
en friends and riches; While he who takes 
from me my purſe, and the traſh which it con- 
tains, periſhes by the halter. All this is tole- 
rated by a ſenſible and humane people, be- 
cauſe, by the abuſe of language, the licentiouſ- 
nels of the preſs is called its liberty. 

I will not enlarge on the diabolical malignity 
of party and political abuſe, which flows through 
theſe dirty channels. Malignant as it is in its 
nature and origin, it is in this age too much def 
piſed to effect much miſchief. It as naturally 
purſues a miniſter or a ſucceſsful party, as a 
ſhadow the fubſtance. If we take but a curſory 
view of paſt times, we ſhall ſee that many who 
are now juſtly conſidered as models of virtue 
and of political wiſdom, were in their day af- 
perſed with all the venom which a virulent party 
could expectorate upon them. On bad hearts 
and mean minds, the lucrative advantages of high 
offices in the ſtate will always have an influence 
irreſiſtibly alluring. They will never reſt at eaſe 
vithout a participation of them; but will engage 
ſome poor dependent printer to admit their poi- 
ſonous writings into his paper , in hopes of ſup- 
planting others to make room for themſelves. 
The poor printer conſiders his fortune made 
when patronized by lords and dukes, and ſtands 
T7 to calumniate the beſt men, or to ſpeak 
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treaſon, for the confidential ſmile of a wretched 


and diſappointed , an envious and an ill- natured 
peer; perhaps of a villain, who would betray 


his country, becauſe he cannot procure a luera- 


tive and diſtinguiſhed place in the adminiſtration . 
of its government. 
I will not now expatiate on the widkednd 


of evil-ſpeaking, a topic which has been admi- 


rably treated by the divines of England. If any 
reader can want; to be informed how inconſiſtent 
it is with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ,.and how preg- 
nant with moral and ſocial evil of every kind, 
I will refer him to all the moſt celebrated com- 


poſers of ſermons. in the Engliſh language: But, 


alas ! wy. who Dn: in ſcandal bY” dif- 


f en. x 2 

In the mean de, 1 will content r with 
entreating readers of the better ſort, the humane, 
and the well-educated of the kigher ranks (with 


whom I hope to prevail) „to ſet a noble exam-_ 


5 ple „by refuſing to give encouragement to thoſe 
prints which are notorious for perſonal abuſe 
and the publication of family ſecrets. It is but 


juſt to ſay, that there are ſome reſpectable con- 
ductors of the news-papers, who exclude, as far 
as human vigilance can exclude, all that is injurious. 
For their own fakes, the public ſhould not 
encourage pamphlets, and. papers which deal in 
the bitterneſs! of ſcandal. - Their own hearts and 


_ happineſs will be injured by the peruſal of them, 


and they cannet know 'hew ſoon it may be thei 


\ 
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turn to ſuffer by the . ee are 
ſo ready to enjoy. 

It is indeed a melatichioly truth, Ale wagen 
of calumny, and the curiofity to be acquainted 
with the private affairs of all diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters, is become ſo general, that a work ſcarce- 
ly wants any other recommendation; if it pro- 
feſſes perſonality and anecdote. Tlie prevalence 
of this cruel taſte precludes the reliſh of inno- 
cent and ingenious works on general topics. It 
alſo habituates che mind to delight in cruelty 
and 'malice': for, as the feeling Coldtnih ſays, 
“ like the tiger that ſeldom defiſts from pur- 
* ſuing man after having once preyed upOn hi- 
* man fleſh, the reader who has once grati⸗ 
« fied" his appetite with calumny, makes ever 
after the moſt agreeable "feat on N 
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3 argue” actin ne in generar, e. ab- 
ſurd. It is the law of nature, that every animal 
ſhould prefer the agreeable fenfations to the dif- 
agreeable. But it is incumbent on the moralift 
to explode thoſe pleaſures; which, though they 
are tranſient and unſatisfactory in 'theraſelves; z are 
yet found to 3 Permanent ain and 


real injury.” 169 "ILY LA Try af 3 12 F 11131 
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pliſbing this purpoſe, is not to arraign pleaſure 
in generals, but to ſubſtitute other pleaſures in 
the place of ithole Which are hurtful. Man muſt 
be amuſed. and delighted; and pernicious amuſe- 


ments and, poiſoned delights will be parſued, if 


others qeaſę tol be obvious. 


900 nf 2 5 CET tain that nature has interſperſed a great 


number qk;objects capable of affording the live- 
Rp gelighte, without danger. of future pain, and 
YEN n With the probability of deriving improve; 
eee ce pleaſure by reflecting on 
the - Paſtzenjoy went. Such; indeed, are thoſe 
Inne iP res Which We 3 in early 
Wa feel ardor, and which we enjoy 
with, ſincere delight, before we are vitiated 


and; hardened by-a Jong intercourſe with a de- 
red world; before the qualities of the lamb 


prave 


and dove are exch or the leſs amiable 
Wiſdom of the wolf and the ſerpent. 


Amidſt all the improvements which we make 


in a ſtate of high civilization, we loſe, ſome na- 

__aralf taſtes and \propenſities Which e or- 
| able to virtue. We acquire wants and notions 

Which vifturb, our repoſe, and cauſe a erg 

| anxiety , eyer. thirſting,, and never ſatisfied. | 

b The. imple and innocent ſatisfactions of {ſb 


ture are uſually within, reach; and as they excite 
no violent perturbation 1 in the purſuit, ſo are 
they enjoyed without tumult, and relinquiſhed 
Vit out Jong. or, painful regret. It will then 


render eſſential ſervice both to happinaſk and 


N' 5. 
perhaps the moſt: effectual mode of accom- 
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morality, if we can perſuade men in general to 
taſte and to contract an habitual reliſh to the ge- 
nuine ſatisfactions of uncorrupted flat ure. 
One of the firſt affections which bs hare 
perceives „ is filial piety. As years incfeaſe, this 
affeflion dilates and extends itſelf to brothers and 
ſiſters, relatives and domeſtics. The child loves 
and is beloved by all around him. Amidſt the 


converſation', the events, the endearments, and 
tender duties of a family, he finds full play ſor 


all his faculties and propenſities, and is often; 


by his own ſubſequent confeſſion , happier at 
this early age than in any period which ſucceeds. , 


1 ſay then, that, were a taſte for this ſimple 
pleaſure retained, were men at a mature age led 
to ſeek their happineſs in domeſtic life; and in 
the exerciſe of the mild virtues of family offices, 
their enjoyments, though leſs brilliant and noify, 


would be purer and more ſubſtantial. But, on 


the contrary, we ſee them no ſooner arrived at 
maturity, than they eagerly leave the neſt, and 
wander, in ſearch of an untried and an imagi- 


nary bliſs, through all the wilds of diſſipation. 


In the precipitate purſuit, innocence is often 


loſt; and whatever progreſs is made in refinement, | 


little is added to ſolid happineſs. © Our intereſt, 


as we falſely call it, and our honor, become 


the idols whom we; devoutly worſhip „ and on 
whoſe altars we n nnn truth, ares 
| 2 liberty. [Arte 40: 22527 
' We are indeed 7 0 . our * 


„that we cannot aàdvert to the beauties of 
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nature, thoſe ma, ſources, of unad 8 
pleaſure. The young mind is always delighted 
with rural ſeenery. The earlieſt poetry was paſ- 
toral; and every juvenile poet of the preſent day 
delights taoindulge in the luxuriance of a rural 
deſeription. A: taſte for theſe pleaſures will ren- 
der the morning walk at leaſt as delightful as the 
evening aſſembly. The various forms which na- 


ture aſſumes in the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, 


conſtitute a ſource of complacency which can 
never be exhauſted. How grateful to the ſenſes 
the freſhneſs of the herbage, the fragrancy of the 
flowers, and all thoſe ſimple delights of the 
field, which the poets have, from the earlieſt 
ages, no leſs juſtly than exuberanily deſcribed ! 
It is all mere fiction, exclaims the man of 
the world, the painting of a viſionary poet.” 
He feels not, he cannot feel. their truth. He 
ſees no charms in herbs and bloſſoms; the me- 
lody of the grove is no muſic to his ear, and 
this happens; becauſe he has loſt, by hs: own 
fault, thoſe tender ſenfthilities ikicd nature had 
beſtowed. - They are ſtill daily perceived in all 
their perfection by the ingenuous and innocent, 
and they have been moſt truly deſcribed by 
feeling poets, as contributing to pure, e, . 
5. exalted delight. 
Vet the poſſeſſor of SS SAI lands, if hg is 
a. man of faſhion and. fpirit, forſakes the ſweet 
ſcenes of rural nature, and ſhuts himſelf up in 
a coffee - houſe, at a gaming table, in a fetid 
aſſembly; and leaves that liberal air, which 
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breathes over his lawns, and agitates his foreſts, 
to be inhaled by his menial ruſtics. He perverts 
the deſigns of nature, and deſpiſes the heredi- 
tary bleſſings of Providence; and he receives the 
adequate puniſhment in a reſtleſs life, perpetually 
ſeeking and never finding ſatisfaction. But the 
employments of agriculture, independently of their 
profit, are moſt congenial and pleaſing to human 
nature. An uncorrupted mind ſees, in the pro- 
greſs of vegetation, and in the manners and ex- 
cellencies of thoſe animals which are deſtined to 
our immediate ſervice, ſuch charms and beauties 
as art can ſeldom produce. Huſbandry may be 
ſuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by 
any means neceſſary that they who engage in 
it ſhould contract a coarſeneſs of manners or a 
vulgarity. of ſentiment. It is moſt favorable to 
health, to plenty, to repoſe, and to innocence; 
and great indeed muſt be the objects which 
juſtify a reaſonable creature in relinquiſhing theſe. 
Are plays, are balls, are nocturnal aſſemblies of 
whatever denomination, are debaucheries in all 
their modifications ; whit? tend to rob us of 
ſleep, to leſſen our patrimony, to injure our 
health, to render us ſelfiſh, vicious, thoughtleſs, 
and uſeleſs, equivalent to theſe? Reaſon replies 
in the negative; yet the almoſt univerſal depar- 
ture from innocence and ſimplicity, will leave the 
affirmative eſtabliſhed by a corrupt majority. 
It is not without a ſigh, that a thinking man 
can paſs by a lordly manſion, ſome ſweet retreat 
deſerted by its falſely - refined poſſeſſor, who is 
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ſtupidly carouſing in the taverns of a polluted 
city. When he ſees the chimney without ſmoke 
in the venerable honſe, where all the country 
was once welcomed to partake of princely hoſ- 
pitality, he cannot help lamenting that progreſs 
of refinement, which, in rendering the deſcend- 
ants of the great fine gentlemen, has left them 
ſomething leſs than men , GO the defect of 
manly virtues. 

The ſuperintendence of a garden might of it- 
ſelf occupy a life elegantly and pleaſurably. No- 
thing is better able to gratify the inherent love of 
novelty, for nature is always renewing her va- 
Tiegated appearance. She is infinite in her pro- 
ductions, and the life of man may come to its 
cloſe before he has ſeen half the pictures which 
ſhe is able to diſplay. The taſte for gardening 
in England is at preſent pure. Nature is reſto- 
red to her throne, and reigns majeſtically beau- 
tiful in rude magnificence, The country abounds 
with cultivated tracts truly paradiſaical, But as 
the contemplative - obſerver roams over the lawn, 
and enjoys the ſhade of the weeping- willow, he 
is often led to inquire, Where is now the 
« owner of this wilderneſs of ſweets? Happy _ 
% man!” he exclaims, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſpot 
“as this, and to be able at all times to taſte 
„the len which I feel ſpringing in my 
« boſom.” - But, alas! the owner is engaged in 
other ſcenes. He is rattling. over the ſtreets of 
London, and purſuing all the ſophiſticated joys, 
which ſucceed to Appl the — where Nature 
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is relinquiſhed. If he condeſcends to pay an 
annual viſit to the retreat, he brings with him 
all his acquired :nclindtions; ; and while he fits 
at the card-rable or at the hanquet, and thinks 
of little elſe than promoting his intereſt at the 
next election, he leaves the ſhrub to bloſſom and 
diffuſe its ſweets in unobſerved ſolitude. - 
Can it be believed, that Nature beſtowed 
beauty on the foliage of a flower but with a view 
to pleaſe? The fruit might he produced, in the 
ſame proceſs, without any richneſs and diverſity 
of color. No other animals are ſenſible of their 
grace but the human; and yet the auſtere man 
of buſineſs, or the vain man of pleaſure, will 
arraign another with a face of importance for his 
admiration of a flower. He calls the taſte trifling 
and uſeleſs. But is not a refuſal to be pleaſed 
with ſuch appearances, like the malignant un- 
thankfulneſs of a ſullen gueſt, who refuſes to 
taſte the moſt delicious dainties er for his | 
entertainment? 

Fine weather in b is the ſogrce of a 
very ſenſible pleaſure; but he who is engroſſed 
by vice or by buſineſs, will live half a life with- 
out admiring the beauties of a blue ſky, baſking - 
in the vernal ſunſhine, ar inhaling, with any con- 
ſciouſneſs of delight, the balſam of a weſtern'gale. 

A. fondneſs for the pleaſing animals which 
Nature has placed around us, is another ſource 
of natural, and pure, and innocent amuſement. 
The plumage and the ſong of the bird were 
doubtleſs intended to delight the ear and the 
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eye. Who can behold the playful lamb without 
complacency? The fidelity of the dog, the gene- 
roſity of the horſe, and the characteriſtic quali 
ties, as well as ſhape and beauty, of all ani- 
mated nature, are admirably adapted ts charm 
the heart which' is yet unſpoiled, | 

But, in a proper intercourſe and behaviour 
among our fellow -creatures, is found to con- 
fiſt our principal and moft conſtant delight. To 
do good, and to prevent evil, as far as the 
ſphere of our influence or activity extends, is an 
infallible method of deriving to ourſelves plea- 
ſurable emotions. And if we conſult what paſles 
in our. boſoms, before our youthful ſenſibilities 
are blunted, we ſhall find, that nature has taught 
us to find a great pleaſure: in relieving diſtreſs R 
and in communicating happineſs. 

The cunning and the crafty, of whom confifts 
a great part of the buſy crowd, who derive an 
unnatural influence from the polleſion of riches, 
will deem the ſimplicity which I have recom- 
mended, folly. Such men will deem truth alſo 
folly. They conſider virtue and truth as words 
invented to delude the ſimple ones; but, indeed, 
to retain through life ſomething of the ſempli- 
city of the infant, will render the improved and 
cultivated man truly wiſe. For, after all the re- 
finements of falſe philoſophy, and the low arts 
of jeſuitical cunning, honeſty is our trueſt in- 
tereſt, a innocence our * wiſdom. 
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Ne VIII. 


On Supporting the 3 of the commercial.” 
character. 


I; a country whoſe inſular ſituation has ren- 


dered it naturally commercial, it is good policy 


to place the mercantile profeſſion in an honor- 


able light. It has not uſually held a very high 


place in the eſteem of the world; becauſe in 


moſt countries, it has been diſgraced by covet- 


ouſneſs and circumvention. Its primary object, 


the accumulation of money, has never appeared 


with any peculiar luſtre in the eyes of thoſe who 
have ſeen the beauty of diſintereſted patriotiſm 
and heroic generoſity. But at the ſame time it 
is certain, that a mercantile life affords ſcope 
for the diſplay of many good qualities and of 


_ virtues, which, from their ſublime and difficult 


nature, may conſtitute the merchant a practical 
philoſopher. It affords an ample field for the 
exerciſe of commutative juſtice, of ſelf-denial in 
refuſing to take advantages which might be taken 
with ſecrecy; of public virtue, in renouncing all 


traffic which may be injurious, and in forming 


every connexion, and importing every commo- 


dity, which may facilitate the operations of a 


government. Large and extenſive commerce , 
inſtead of narrowing ,: has enlarged the ſenti- 


| * and „ merchants have, in the two 
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laſt centuries, joined to the moſt exemplary 
integrity the moſt liberal beneficence. 

But it muſt be owned, that they then ap- 
peared moſt reſpectable when they leaſt departed 
from their peculiar character. In the preſent age 
they have relinquiſhed the ſimplicity of their an- 
ceſtors, and, endeavouring to import the airs 
and manners of a court into a counting - houſe , 
have loſt their 8 3 and diminiſhed their 
1 

It has been ſaid, a in order to eee | 
a Anden nere in its original purity, it 
is neceſſary, at certain intervals, to reduce it 
to its primary principles. Deviation from right, 
and encroachment on error, are the natural con- 
ſequences of human infirmity , in the progreſſive 
revolution of affairs. It is therefore as 'neceflary 
in morals, as in politics, to return to principles 
and manners, which have been inſenſibly forſa- 
ken in the purſuit of innovation; and the man- 
ners of our predeceſſors in the mercantile line, 
Which we now deſpiſe as ſimple and unrefined , 
will be found, in many inſtances, more condu- 
eive to national and perſonal happineſs, than 
many among the nominal ee which 
have ſuperſeded their prevalence. i 

I will not dwell on general obſervations, but 
Fee my remarks from real life. I aſſert then, 
that the merchants of the preſent times are often 
aſhamed of the character of citizens. My proof 
is the fact that they deſert the city. No ſooner 
— they accumulated a 2 ſum, „ than 
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the noble manſion in a venerable ſtreet is forſaken 
for a ſmart houſe in a new-built ſquare. The 
principal's preſence is thus removed from the 
ſcene of action, and opportunities are afforded + 
for every ſpecies of idleneſs and fraud in the in- 
ferior ſubſtitutes. Habits are contracted, and in- 
timacies formed in the new region, moſt oppo- 
ſite to the ſpirit of commerce. Late hours and 
irregular banquets are not at all conducive to 
that punctuality which conſtitutes one of the 
moſt valuable and ornamental qualities of a reſ- 
pectable merchant. 3 and enormous wealth 
can indeed ſupport almoſt any ſpecies of folly; 
but the misfortune is, that they who have their 
fortunes to make, will emulate thoſe who have 
already made them. To live at the next door 
to a peer, or in a ſtreet with dukes, is a temp- 
tation ſcarcely reſiſtible. Add to theſe ſolid ſa- 
tisfactions of the merchant himſelf, that the ladies 
of the family feel new. degrees of gentility,-like 
inſpiration, gradually come upon them, as they 
approach more ne to the pofleus of St. 
James's. 
It was not thus that a Ante raiſed a for- 
tune and a reputation equal to the moſt renown- 
ed perſonages of his time. It was by induſtry, 
temperance, regularity, cloſe applieation, and 
by leaving thoſe to follow faſhion, whoſe ſhallow 
intellects could not find a worthips object to 
purſue. It would have been an ill exchange to 
have given up the title of the father of the 
greateſt eity in Europe, and the glory of founding 
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a college and a forum for the petty vanity of 
reſiding in the circle of faſhion; to have deſcend- 
ed from the firſt in the neighbourhood of the 


Exchange, to be the laſt in Bloomſbury-ſquare. 


I would advice the merchant, who would 
live with real dignity, to make the city reſpect- 
able, if he does not find it ſo, by diſplaying 
his worth in it. Worthy conduct, with a noble 
fortune, will aggrandize any place. Adorn that 


ſituation in which it is your lot to be fixed. 


Spartam , quam .nattus es, orna. Where, in- 


deed, ought men to expend their opulence more 
readily than where it was amaſſed, where their 


characters are known, and their virtues valued? 

Many evils reſult from this general emigra- 
tion. The influence of good example is loſt among 
the numerous tribe of apprentices, clerks, and 
journeymen, who are the rifing generation of 
merchants;. but whoſe morals are early tain oy 


with the fouleſt infection, by running after th 


vanities and pleaſures which their ſuperintendent 
appears ſo anxiouſly to purſue. They are led to 
deſpiſe that city and thoſe manners which their 
maſter avoids, as a place of contamination: 
The city of London, as a corporate body, 


| ſuffers at this moment by the contempt of the 
members who owe it moſt reſpect. When the 


rich and reſpectable leave it, who are to fill 
its magiſtracies and its council? The lower orders 
of tradeſmen, deſtitute of education and of li- 
beral views, and thruſt forward into office by | 
nothing but their on pragmatical activity. No | 
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wonder a corporation has loſt its influence, and 
ſullied its honors, when thoſe, who ſtand forth 
as its leaders, are the meaneſt of its members. 
The opulent and moſt conſequential have packed 
up their effects, as ſoon as they have acquired 
all they wanted and left the pillaged city to 
ſtand or fall, as it may happen. They are no 
longer citizens; but eſquires at their villas, and 
courtiers within the vicinity of the palace. Like 
the reptile, they have dropt their flough, and 
ſhine with a new cuticle. 

A time has been, when merchants only re- 
tired to their l when they had accumu- 
lated their fortunes. They now begin with a 
villa, as if it were as neceſſary as a warehouſe; 
and end with bankruptcy as naturally, as un- 
reluctantly, and as unbluſhingly , as if it had 
been the honorable object of their mercantile 
purſuit. Diſtreſs and difficulty excite meanneſs 
and artifice ; fraud and injuſtice ſoon follow, and 
the dignity of the Britiſh merchant is ſunk in 
the ſcandalous appellation of a Swindler. 

The fall of the eminent trader involves many 

in the misfortune. His wife and children are 
reduced from a life of ſplendor and luxury to 
indigence and obſcurity; to a ſtate which they 
bear leſs patiently, becauſe they have been ac- 
euſtomed to 5 their vanity and pride with- 
out control. Vice, and every ſpecies of miſery, 
are essalba by this imprudent conduct in his 
own family, and poverty brought into the houſes 
ef. his inferior aſſiſtants or dependants, who have 


* 
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either intruſted him with their money „or their 
labor unrepaid. | 

This is a picture drawn om life : * it 
. daily occurs; and the whole of it is 


occaſioned by the merchant's departure from his 
natural and his moſt becoming character. 


In order to reſume that character, let him 
Wen what virtues his department of life par- 
ticularly requires. He will find them to be in- 
duſtry, honeſty, and frugality. Let him ſeriouſſy 


purſue them, nor be aſhamed of them when 


he has ſucceeded in his purſuit. Let him not 
dread the appellation of a dull cit, nor any of 
thoſe jokes, with Which the envy and malice of 
witlings conſole themſelves on another's ſuperio- 


Tity. . Let him aſſure himſelf, that the character 


of a man of integrity and benevolence, is far 


more deſirable than that of a man of pleaſure 


or of faſhion. The. one is like ſolid gold, the 
other. like tinſel; the one is like a venerable oak, 
the other like the gaudy and tranſitory tulip; the 


one is always bleſt and a bleſſing, the other fre- 
quently. a curſe... Dare to be what you are, is 


a rule which, if obſervec,, would ſecure to men 


that 3 „of which the greater part never 


ſee any thing but the en, the dend, in 
the place of the goddeſs. | 


Ihe great ſource of 3 eee „% 


that the merchant uſually begins in a mode of 


life which ſhould naturally adorn a ſucceſsful eon- 


cluſion. Ile begins, as it has been before ob- 
ſerved, with rural retreat, and with expenſive 


relaxation; 
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relaxation ; with thoſe pleaſures which ſhould, 
in the regular courſe, be reſerved as the reward 
of his toils, and the comfort of his age. He 


ſpends his active days in ſuperfluous and unſatis- 


factory indulgence, and dooms the winter of life 
to want, to neglect, to à priſon, or an alms- 


houſe. I believe it is true, that at leaſt as many 


bankrupts are made by ſorne 1 ! of miſcon- 
duct, as by misfortune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, ſome 
of theſe hints may be thought uſeful, and be 


adopted by a few in the riſing generation; and 


the example of a few may in time he generally 


followed, and conſtitute at laſt a eee mode 


of 3 life. 


An idea of a patriot. 


Mo virtue, in its moſt exalted and com- 


prehenſive degree, though often celebrated, is 


not often found. Tt muſt indeed, like all other 
prodigies, appear but ſeldom, To produce it, 
it is neceſſary that, beſides an union of the fineſt 
qualities of the heart and underſtanding, many 


favorable contingencies, which no abilities can 


command, ſhould at once concur in the ſame 


individual. A Cæſar and an Alexander, if they 
had been born in a cottage, would have died 
in e And, indeed, after all the eulogia 


i. 
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paſſed upon them, it may be fairly aſked, 
Whether, if ſuch had been their lot, mankind 
would have had cauſe to lament? 

None but a barbarous age can WIT the ; 
bloody triumphs of the mere conqueror ; but 
every age muſt agree in extolling the true pa- 4 
triot. True patriotiſm, which is a ſpecies of he- 
roic virtue, and indeed the beſt ſpecies of it, does 
not often occur. The name is daily aſſumed, 
and in our country has loſt its dignity by pro- 
ſtitution. It has been wantonly laviſhed on 
thoſe. who, from the worſt motives, have fo- ö 
mented an, and kindled the flames of re- 
bellion. It has been denied to the preſervers of 
their country, and given to the deſtroyers of it; 
to thoſe Who have ſpent their lives, and exerci- 
ſed the abilities they poſſeſſed, in e e all 
thoſe evils which the inſtitution of civil ſociety 
was intended to extirpate; ; to thoſe evidently 
who had little elſe in 'view, but to render them- 
ſelves of conſequence enough to be bought by a IF 
corrupt adminiſtration. - Selfiſhneſs and ſpite, = 
pride and a levelling principle, are qualities 
very unfavorable to the exiſtence of civil liberty. 
Vet theſe qualities have appeared very clearly in 
pretended patriots, who have; labored to be 
forced into power by the efforts of a faſcinated | 
Fabre. | | 

For the ſake then of thoſe Geddes among us 
rs hearts are good and truly Engliſh , but 
who, from the want of education or leiſure, 1 
are not apt te think coolly when they ſelect a 
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fayorite leader, and who are often cruelly and 
villanouſly deluded to their own deſtrudtion, and 
to the detriment of that liberty which they love, 
I will endeavour to deſcribe thoſe characters 
which appear to me truly patriotic. . 

In the firſt place, I would lay it down as an 
axiom, That a bad man cannot be a patriot. Even 
the badneſs of his heart may lead him to af 
ſume all the deceitful appearances of patriotiſm. 
His envy, and his diſappointed avarice and am- 
bition , will induce him to revile thoſe who are 
in poſſeſſion of lucrative and powerful employ- 
ments, and this will appear like a noble oppo- 
fition to the ſtrides of power. To ſerve his purs 
poſes he will declaim on liberty, and this will 
| ſoon collect a party. Fools and wicked men 
abound. "Theſe ſoon herd together, and even 
render themſelves of ſome conſequence | by their 
numbers. Honeſt men are drawn in by the vio- 
lence of the vortex, and the wicked leader at laſt 
gains his ſelfiſh views, or at leaſt obtains the ſatis- 
faction of mortifying thoſe whom he envies. At 
all events, he is ſure of one pleaſure, which is. 
congenial to his heart, that of ſpreading miſchief 
and confuſion, I repeat, therefore, that it will 
be neceſſary to convince ourſelves, that a had 
huſband, a bad father, a profligate and an un- 
| principled man, cannot deſerve the name of a 
patriot, unleſs it is given him, as it may indeed 
in the Preſent age, by way of deriſion. A man 
of no private virtue muſt want principle: and 
'a man Who wants principle eannot be actuated 
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by pure motives. He cannot entertain fo liberal 
and exalted an affection as a rational and diſin- 
tereſted love of his country. He may acciden- 
tally be right in his oppoſition to a court; but 
he is a bad man, and it is not ſafe to truſt to 
him. He may be the wicked inſtrument of gra- 
tifying my ſpleen or his own; but yet I will 
think before I lift up my hand to vote for him, 
Teſt his turbulence, united with the power which 
I may aſſiſt in delegating to him, may involve 
my country in war, riot, and bellen. I will 
remember what is paſt, and be cautious. . 
Much has been ſaid by the declamatory on 

the ſubject of a Patriot King. I believe it happy 
for a nation when the King has not the qualities 
of a declaimer's . patriot , of an active warrior, 
or a contentious: orator. When a King poſſeſſes 
or arrogates the character of a hero, his reign 
is often ſanguinary, and terminates in deſpotiſm. 
Moderation, juſtice, lenity, and a pacific diſpo- 
fition, are the moſt valuable, if not the moſt 
glittering jewels in a crown. TI. almoſt fear to 
apply the remark to the King of England, left I 
ſhould be ſuſpected of intereſted adulation. But 
truth muſt prevail. And when I ſee the chief 
magiſtrate a good ſon, a good huſband, a good 
father, I think it a e preſage of all that 
is a FEL and uſeful to ſociety. When I ſee 
him alſo poſſeſſing fortitude enough to turn a 
deaf ear to the importunate petitions and re- 
monſtrances of a deluded faction; when I ſee 
him ſacrificing with alaerity his own wiſhes and 
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views to the will of his people at large; when 
I ſee him rendering the Judges independent; when 
I ſee him anxious to preſerve the liberties of 
the meaneſt of his ſubjecis, delighted with be 
nevolent actions, ſeeking and enſuing peace from 

motives of philanthropy, yet proſecuting war, 


when unfortunately neceſſary , with all the ſpirit 


of a righteous cauſe 3 encouraging arts, and pro- 


moting diſcoveries; when I ſee all his amiable 


diſpoſitions, and his many laudable acts, I ven- 
ture to pronounce George the Third a Patriot 
King. The characters of kings are indeed but 
uncertainly known while they live: and I am 


ready to confeſs, that I derive my ideas of the 


King of Britain from no other ſources but pub- 
lic acts and popular reports. | 

If a peer of the realm is found to be in 
conſtant oppoſition to the meaſures of a miniſtry; 


1t is eaſy to know the cauſes and the extent of 


his patriotiſm; for a miniſter cannot always be 
wrong, The truth is, that the peer is of a con- 
ceited and turbulent ſpirit, yet unemployed by 
his King. He luſts after power, and hopes to 
acquire it by force, ſince it cannot be obtained 
by gentler means. He will even patronize re- 
bellion , and diffuſe , diſcontent throughout a 
kingdom , to injure -a few individuals, whoſe 


riches he covets, and whoſe honors be Views 


with an envious eye. Though he ſhould ſign a 


hundred proteſts in a ſeſſion, and daily eructate 
his invectives againſt the malt. reſpectable men, 
we will not be miſled; for his patriotiſm is paſ- 
ſion, his perſeverance avarice; and the ſa me 
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tongue which is ready to revile his King and 
embroil his country, is uſually as prone to blaſ- 
pheme his God. When they whom the con- 
ſtitution has appointed hereditary guardians of 
the laws and liberties and religion of their coun- 
try, become the patrons of lawleſs licentiouſneſs, 
and the ſcoffers at every thing ſacred, why he- 
ſitate their countrymen to ſtrip the coronet from 
their heads, and to trample on their honor ? 
Tear off their ermine, and that ſtar: Which be- 
lies their breaſt; for the meaneſt of their menials; 
who performs his humble duties in his' humble 
ſtation , is far nobler than they. There ought 
to be exerciſed a power of degradation from 
honor, as well as of advancement , in every 
well-regnlated community. Such an inſtitution 
duly applied would contribute to preſerve true 

nobility, and to ſecure the intereſts of virtue in 


every rank and condition. 


With reſpect to the noiſy declaimers, and 
the quieſcent inſtruments of power in the lower 
order of ſenators, their patriotiſm is well un- 
derſtood. The one ſide reſembles Cerberus bark- 
ing for a ſop; the other reſembles him when » 
after he has received it, he wraps himſelf up in 
his own warm ſkin , and enjoys a comfortable 
doze. The public has been too long deluded to 
be again deceived. They ſee the faults, and no 
longer. admire, but look for a palliation of them 
in the common weakneſs of human nature. Of all 
oppoſitions, ſcarcely any have been more violent 
and active, and ſcarcely any leſs ſucceſsful, than 
that which has haraſſed Great Britain during the 
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greater part of the preſent reign. And of all ve- 
nality, none was ever more n avowed than 
the preſent. 

In ſearch of patriots, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the naval and military order. And when 
we take a retroſpect of this department, . let us 
learn to be cautious how we again illuminate 
our houſes, and render our throats hoarſe with 
reiterated acelamariew. However we may doat 
on their names, they are no patriots, Who, 
from party principles, or from perſonal pique, 
voluntarily ſuffer our perfidious and inveterate 
enemy to triumph over us unchaſtiſed. They 
are no patriots who wiſh to exalt the military 
above the civil power. They are no patriots 
who, in a time when every military arm ought 
to have wielded the ſword, relinquiſh their em- 
ploy becauſe they hate a miniſter. They are 
no patriots, but they are poltroons. In which 
claſs alſo are to be placed, thoſe generals, who, 
when ſent on the ſervice of their country, laviſh 
the money with which they are intruſted in un- 
neceſſary profuſion , and return without an ac- 
tion ,— cauponantes bellum non belligerentes, — 
who bluſter and. boaſt, but who, to ſave their 
lives, will loſe their honor, and We ah their 
country's exiſtence. ; 

And what are thoſe writers to be called, 
who, perverting the faculty of reaſon and che 
fruits of learning, endeavour to unſettle all our 
Principles under the pretence of aſſerting our li- 
berty? Patriots ſhall we call them? Alas! whem 
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1 ſee them obvionſly actuated by pride and vanity, 
and, for the ſake of being diſtinguiſhed , endea- 
vouring to overturn good order and tranquillity, 
J call them the enemies of the human race; and 
if I did not pity their deluſion, I might execrate 
their names. It is certain, that writers who 
have meant little more than to raiſe a literary 


reputation, have excited the moſt dreadful com- 


motions in the commonwealth. 
I will venture to advance an opinion rather 


paradoxical, but certainly well founded: The 

trueſt patriotiſm is not to be found in public 
life. Selfiſh motives commonly inſtigate the noiſy 
votaries of ambition and popularity. But what 
can influence him who ſecretly ſerves his country 


in the retired and unobſerved walks of private 
life? His motives: muſt be pure, and he 7s a pa- 


triot. Men of fortune and dignity, who dwel- 
ling peaceably in the habitation of their fathers, 
ſet a good example; who endeavour to preſerve 


from the rude hand of innovation all the good 


inſtitutions of our anceſtors; who are given to 


Hoſpitality, ready to aſſiſt with their preſence and 
their purſe in all public buſineſs and uſeful cha- 
rities: men of this kind are truly patriots. Every 
good man is indeed 4a patriot; for a good 


man is a public good. But poverty, and an hum- 
ble and a private ſtation, muſt circumſcribe the 
beneficial influence of goodneſs ; ; and it does not 


fall to the lot of many in a century to poſleſs 
the power and good diſpoſitions of a North. 


What I now ſay may be attributed to inter- 
eſted adulation. I regard not the imputation, 
for it is not juſt. I never heard any ill of the 
man, or of the miniſter, which proceeded not 
from: the: Waun tongue of faction; and T 


know that he has ſteered the veſſel of ſtate 
amidſt ſuch ftorms as would have daſhed it in 


pieces, if thoſe patriots, who increaſed: the tem- 


peſt, that they might make themſelves neceſſary 


in the diſtreſs, had been employed as pilots.— 


And, in juſtice to the writer, let it be remem- 
bered, that this miniſter was out of place when 
this eſſay was firſt made public, and had not of- 
fended his admirers by an unexpected coalition. 


As party diſcolors all objects, it is not eaſy 


to judge with certainty the characters of ſtateſ- 


men; but who can deny the praiſe of heroic vir- 
tue to a Howard? 


| £3 No | X 8 
The reſpectable eee of the clergy. 


'H 


1. Giding probable at firſt ſight, that an order 


of men who devote themſelves entirely to the 


inſtruction of their fellow-creatures , would be 
exempted from envy and from hatred. As their 
ſtudies are peaceable, and their labors directed 


to the diffuſion of goodneſs, and conſequently 


of tranquillity, both public and private, it is 


natural to ſuppoſe, that the better part of the 
world would view them with favor, and that 
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even the profligate would behave to them with 
diſtant reſpect. 
But it is certain, that ſcarcely any her body 
of men, ſo large and conſiderable, has been 
more ih traduced than the clergy. Every 
patron. of infidelity, who endeavours to pierce 
the ſides of the Redeemer, points the envenomed 
weapon at his miniſters. But the patrons of in- 
fidelity have always been found, on cloſe exa- 
mination, no leſs ſuperficial and ſophiſtical, than 
malignant and preſumptuous. They have there- 
fore fixed indiſcriminately upon every clergyman 
the imputation of certain odious ſentiments of a 
political nature ; as if it were conſiſtent with 
reaſon or common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that the 
moment a gentleman of liberal education re- 
ceives a legal commiſſion from the eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperior, to pray aloud in an aſſembly, or to 
read a moral and religious diſcourſe in it, all 
his political ſentiments are rendered erroneous, 
or diſſimilar to the opinions of thoſe amongſt 
his countrymen who are equally enlightened. 
That the clerical ſentiments in politics, ſup- 
poſing that the clergy entertain any peculiar to 
their profeſſion, are favorable to liberty, and to 
all the deareſt rights of mankind in the aggregate, 
and of individuals in their relative connexions, 
might be clearly proved by hiſtorical evidence. 
My deſign does not permit me to expatiate in 
= field of hiſtory, or it were eaſy to pro- 
duce very ſignal inſtances of the noble ſtand they 
have made for liberty, religious as well as civil. 
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They have alſo ſometimes been hoſtile to 
freedom. But ſo have many of the nobles of the 
time, and many of the inferior orders among 
the laity. They purſued that civil conduct, and 
adopted thoſe political ſentiments, which were 
agreeable to them as men, and not peculiar to 


them as clergymen. If they acted from honeſt 


principles , though their judgment ſhould be 
impeached for error, no cenſure will fall on 
their clerical profeſſion. When they became 


clergymen, they did not renounce their rights 


as men; nor their liberty of judging and acting, 
which they derived from the conſtitution of that 
community to whoſe ſupport they contributed. 
It is inequitabde to judge of the preſent race 
of eccleſiaſtics from the ſpecimens afforded in 
the darker ages. The clergy were then ignorant, 
vicious, and ſuperſtitious; but the laity were 
more ſo. The clergy.were ſuch as they muſt have 
been without ſufficient employment, without 
examples, without learning, and without the 
means of-acquiring it, Yet, even in this unpro- 
miling ſtate, they were ſerviceable to letters and 
to virtue. They tranſcribed and, preſerved books, 
white they often did not underſtand what they 
copied, nor know the value of the treaſures they 
poſſeſſed. They preſerved thoſe lamps of learn- 


ing from which, though they derived but little 


light, the world has been fince illuminated. 
But to enter on the merits or demerits of ele- 
rical individuals of paſt ages, is to engage on a 


ſubject too diffuſive to be conſiſtent with the 


preſent purpoſe. It may be more advantageous, 
as well as practicable , to conſider this reſpect- 
able body as it appears at preſent. The clergy, 
like all other orders in ſociety, undergo a change 
in the progreſſive viciſſitude of times and man- 
ners; and what might truly characterize them in 
one age, or in one country, will miſrepreſent 
them in another. In the papal church, and 
under an abſolute government, they are totally 
different from a Proteſtant and an Engliſh clergy ; 
they are not ſo much the miniſters of the hum- 
ble Jeſus, as the tools of a ſecular and eccle- 
ſiaſtical deſpot. In a country like ours, they 
imbibe the liberal ſpirit of our civil conſtitution; 
and, by the light of their learning and morals, 
oreatly add to the general luſtre. Indeed, if an 
individual ceaſe to be valued, the fault is uſually 
his own. Improper levities , compliances, or 
negligences, diminiſh that dignity which his of- 
fice, his labors, and his learning would other- 
wiſe maintain. 

Of the dignitaries of the church it is no un- 
common topic to complain. They are often re- 
preſented as the drones of ſociety; as idly ſlum- 
bering in a ſtall, without making any return to 

the public for the: eaſe and luxury which they 
abundantly enjoy. 'Selfiſhneſs, avarice, and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, are ſatirically attributed to them 
as their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; and it is re- 
marked, that they would be blanks in ſociety, 
| were not their exiſtence demonſtrated by an un- 
ceaſing purſuit of money, preferment, and luxu- 
rious gratification. | 
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But in anſwer to theſe acrimonions reflecs 


tions, we may fay in general, that all ſituations 


which poſſeſs many happy circumſtances with 
little labor or anxiety , - will naturally excite 
envy and malignity. The dignitaries of the 


church enjoy that eaſe and thoſe innocent plea- 


ſores in which men naturally repoſe, when they 
poſſeſs a competency without the neceſlity of ſo- 
licitude. That they ſtep not from their proper 
ſphere, to engage in the conflicts of party , re- 
dounds to their honor. Parochial employments 
are regularly filled by other perſons. To invade 
the province of the officiating clergy, would be 
to diſturb that order which conſtitutes one of 
the beauties of religion itſelf, as well as of all 
eccleſiaſtical -eſtabliſhments. If they are decent 


and pacific, benevolent in their neighbourhood, 


hoſpitable to the inferior clergy, and virtuous 
in private life, they are notwithſtanding the ap- 
pearance of indolence, both ornamental and 


_ uſeful to the church and to ſociety, They are 


more reſpectable than if their reſtleſſneſs led 
them to be at the head of an aſſociation, or to 


recommend polygamy. And with reſpect to the 


expediency of dignities in the church,. I am 
not of the ſame opinion with thoſe penurious 
philoſophers, whoſe ideas of utility are circum- 
ſcribed within the limits of actual profit. As 
human nature is conſtituted, ſomething is to be 
allowed to external appearance, and ſomething 


to innocent enjoyment. Wealth, eaſe, and ho- 


nor, ſuch as are included in eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
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operate as allurements to bring many into the 
church who become valuable members of it, but 
who would otherwiſe have waſted their lives in 
a ſtate of vicious indolence, and without any 
profeſſion. I would neither diveſt a king nor a 
prelate of thoſe outworks, which either defend 
him from contempt, or facilitate the exerciſe of 
his juriſdiction, or contribute to his complacency. 

If perſons thus exalted to eaſe and honor, 
and thus exempted from exertion, lower them- 
ſelves, by remarkable levity, by rendering them- _ 
ſelves moſt conſpicuous at all public places, and 
by patronizing vanity, they then become truly 
deſpicable, and richly deſerve the public re- 
ſentment. That the majority of dignitaries pre- 
ſerve their character, and are reſpeQable , I 
firmly believe; and I fay it without partiality 
or adulation, for I have not the happineſs to 
know, or to be known to a fingle individual in 
the church above the rank of a pariſh prieſt. I 
ſhould indeed conſider it as preſumptuons in me 
to give my opinion, if I did not conſider, at 
the ſame time, that the natural liberty of a 
man is not loſt by the want of connexion with 
eccleſiaſtical dignity. _ 

The charager and 5 of a bali prieſt , 
when uniformly and completely maintained, are 
moſt uſeful and honorable. A worthy pariſh prieſt 
is the father of his pariſh,: the guardian of the 
poor, the inſtructor of the ignorant, the pro- 
tector of the injured, the friend of all; even of 
thoſe who are deaf to his dee iges , and 
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deſpiſe his profeſſion. If any human office can 
be jnſtly called godlike, it is the office of a 
pariſh prieſt. 

But when I turn my attention to 1 fact, 
I frequently find the miniſters of pariſhes neither 
the objects of love nor of eſteem. This is ſome- 
times, occaſioned by the prevalence of infidelity, 
and ſometimes,” as it muſt happen while the 
clergy are men, by their own want of merit and 
their bad Dan But one cauſe of their 
loſing, their influence is, that the laity, in this 
age of ſcepticiſm, grudge them their tithes. The 
decay of religion, and the contempt of the clergy, 
_ ariſe in a great meaſure from this ſource. 

I will not enter fully on the ſubject of tithes; 
but I will make a curſory remark, ' Let the laity 
aſk themſelves, by what tenure any one among 
them has a better right than any other to reap 
the produce of any particular field, and to ex- 
clude others of the laity from it? They muſt 
anſwer, by the laws of the country in which 
they reſide. But the ſame laws have given the 
clergy a right to a decimal part. If obedience 
is due to the laws in one reſpect, it is due alſo 
in another. And a man who has no land at 
all, may as juſtly complain that his neighbour 
aſſumes an excluſive right to the acres contiguous 
to his dwelling; as the poſſeſſor of the acres, 
that the clergyman claims a tenth part af their 
produce. The rights of the clergy, indeed, ſtand 
on a baſis more ſolid than the national conſtitu- 
tion: The objections raiſed to them originate 
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in ſelfiſhneſs, oreedineſs, and the unfeeling ſtupi- 


dity of irveligion. Every candid and conſiderate 
mind muſt frejoice that the clergy have often ſpi- 


rit enough to proſecute their gil le 190 


the harpies of avarice. 


If the incumbent made no in on the 
purſe of his pariſhioner, he might be loved and 
eſteemed ,- or at leaſt ſuffered to live and die in 
peace. But his wife and his children are dear to 
him, and have an equal right, by all the laws 
of God and man, to be fed and clothed, with 


thoſe of the eſquire or farmer Who litigates = 


claim. He is cruel, and worſe than a heathen, 
who endeavours not to provide for his own 


child, by receiving what is juſtly his due; ſince, 
if he does not receive it, that child, the very 
moment he expires, may be ſpurned as a beggar 


from the door of the churliſh peaſant whe e | 
bed the father of his right. i 

- But: where is the utility of- the ee ex- 
23 the boor, who pays his land- tax cheerfully, 
but refuſes his tithes. Surely one might anſwer, 


national good does not conſiſt only in the num- 


ber of ſhips which arrive in our ports, the ex- 
tent of our dominions, and the abundance of 
our armaments. Good morals and internal tran- 
quillity are in reality of more value, whatever 
ſplendor theſe may. diſplay. Theſe indeed, ac- 
cording to their original deſign, are only inftru- 
mental to the eſtabliſhment of internal peace 


and ſocial happineſs, though they are daily abu- 
fed to effect the * of avarice and ambition, 


and 
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and are always talked of as the firſt objects. If 
then, good morals and internal tranquillity are 
the chief national good, as they certainly are 
in the eye of Heaven, and of diſpaſſionate rea- 
ſon, the clergy muſt Þy allowed to deſerve their 
very moderate emoluments; for let us conſider 
how many millions are laviſhed in the ſupport 
of armaments; and how very ſmall a pittance, 
in compariſon, ſupports the parochial clergy, 
to whoſe important ends, internal peace and 
happineſs, the armaments are only ſubordinately, 
mechanically, and remotely ſubſervient. That 
miniſter or financier, whatever the world may 
think, poſſeſſes a narrow and unphiloſophical 
mind, who eſtimates the good of a people ſolely 
by the extent of their commerce and the large- 
neſs of the revenue. When theſe are in their 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the people as individuals, 
and therefore the nation, may be in their decline. 
Luxury and vice of every kind may be diffuſing 
miſery among all the individuals in the nation; 
and can there be a national happineſs independ- 
ent of the happineſs of the majority of indivi- 
duals „or ene with their miſery? Accord- 


W there can. N ay. even the titery' of 
individuals is often promoted and encouraged, 
in order to increaſe this political happineſs , 
which exiſts only. as an ideal phantom, Intoxi- 
cation and gaming, for inſtance, as they increaſe 
the revenue, are at this moment tacitly encou- 
raged throughout England. The conſumption of 


1. 
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ſpirituous 9 though it ſlays ln at 
home, helps to ſupport thoſe wars abroad, which 
Kh ig and wickedneſs have ſometimes ren- 
dered politically neceſlary. _ | 
But the clergy recommend innocence , con- 
tentment, temperance, and all the moral virtues, 
with all the bleſſings and comforts which attend 
them; and in eſtimating their national utility, 
let 2 liberal and benevolent man conſider, what 
an advantage it is to have moral inſtructors dif- 
fuſed over the kingdom, eſtabliſhed in the re- 
moteſt villages, not only among the poliſhed, 

but among the rudeſt of our countrymen, who 


would probably relapſe into barbariſm and ſa- 


vated by weekly lectures, powerfully. recom- 
mending, by the moſt awful ſanctions, all that 
is humane and friendly to. human nature and 
civil ſociety; And yet the public, who pay a 
ſoldier liberally and cheerfully, often, in this 
age, beſtow | with reluctance what the law of 
| God and of their country has allotted to the 
clergyman , and what his order can claim by the 
moſt, ancient preſeription. They refuſe, at the 
ſame time, that degree of reverence to him 
which ought, to. be more highly valued by. him. 
than his revenue, as it 1s abſolutely. neceſſary to 
che ſucceſs; of his Paſtoral labor. 

I will here pay that tribute of . Which 
juſtice , owes, to. the Diſſenting Miniſters. The 
gravity 0 their manners, and their judicious cons. 


duQ _. in variety of inſtances, has eee 
d 


vage brutality „if their minds were not culti- 
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procured them a very zebüflderebie ſhire of pyb- 
he eſtimation. Many among them, beſides 4 
W atts, have illuſtriouſſy adofned Mist nature. 

With reſpect to the orderiof Curates, on whom 
the eſſential Buſineſs of a national clergy chiefly 
| devolves, all the reſpect which is due to the cler- 

gy in general, and to the active clergy in parti- 
cular, 1s indiſputably due to them. The medio- 
crity of their ſtipends may indeed degrade them 
in the eyes of the rich vtilgar; in the * of 
thoſe Who, feeling the obvious good of money, 
and inſenſible to other excellence, idolize Mantz 
mon, and deſpiſe thoſe Who poſſeſs it not in 
ſuperfluous. abundance. But the Chriſtian will 
conſider their poverty as one of their chief ho- 
nors. That they” any" capable of maintaining a 
decent appearance, and diſcharging the expen- 
ſes which are neceſſity to their ſubfiſtenice, with 
an income leſs than that of mary amischaflies 5 
reflects on them more true credit than would be 
derived from tlie Poſſeſſion” of an ample fortune. 
Thought human pride may ſpurn them; yet tlleir 
God will Honor them; and when they perform 
their arduous duties with conſcientious regularity; 
even bad men muſt yield them an enn 
deference.” > No SSRN JE67 nne 
When Herd they affectedly aſſume the cha- 
80 of libertines and rakes; and drefs them- 
ſelves ſo às to ſuggeſt an idea that they are 
aſhamed of appearing as clergymen ; when they 
take the lead in public diverſions; when they are 
eminently careleſs and immoral; then it is neither 


to 1 n nor lamented, that MER are pu- 
| 1 05 wath univerſal contempt. But the world 
is pron e, £0, \be;,malignantly.,cenſorious , and to 
Tequire, a degree of perfection which no mortal 
can uniformly diſplay, whatever may be his of- 
fice, whatever: his yirtues,. and whatever his in- 
tentions; Continyed: and. uniform profligacy, can 
ſcarcely bg treated with, too much rigor, when 
it appears.1n thoſe: who, have. ſeparated themſelves 
19 inculcatc good. precepts, and to exhibit good 
examples; but when, we, find. ourſelves inclined 
bg, gnſyze a clergyman for a ſmall fault 
n 1 Hicurie'fudit , bas , 0; 
ie, ure Hanana parum 'cavit natura ; : Hon. 
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and 1 thaut palpable reaſon, let us aſk our own 
hearts, whether, if we}, were in his place; we 
mould be able to preſerye an unerring decide“ 
e Uchaverthpse taken ther liberty of fpeaking my 
fentiments with,a, view, to vindicate the general 
character gf the, clergy - They are indeed ſuffi- 
| Janne, to, defend. themſelxes, but every in- 

dividnal ought to, contribute ſomething to the 

Meral defence, when, the attack is general. And 
f mon che rather yndertaken, this buſineſs, from 

a conviction, that when the clergy are deſpiſed, 
they will, degenerats'3 ;and.. that, with; them will 
decline the, morals, the learning, the religion, 
the 1 Ad Gag ec e of this SPORTY 
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* appears „enn 4 1 of the World; that 
wherever man is denied tlie enjoyment” of civil 
liberty, he not only loſes much of his natural 
happineſs, but much alſo of his natural dignity. 
His ſpirit is broken, his ſentiments are depra- 
ved, and he ſeems contented to lead a life mere- 
ly ani); Athens Milt n but where are 
We Athenians? a 
Ws is not indeed true, that the! arts of paint- 
, ſculpture, and des ee cannot flouriſh 
in 9 085 land of deſpotiſm. The productions of 
theſe arts contribute to the pleaſure of the luxu- 
rious, if they are conſidered only in the humi- 
liating light of ornamental furniture; they will 
therefore be bought at a high price; and where 
the artiſt is rewarded amply, ingenuity and ma- 
nual labor will eagerly cooperate in producing 
works of imitation. The hope of gain will excite 
competition; and competition, emulation; and 
emulation, excellence. Hiſtorical facts might be 
adduced to prove the truth of this theory; for 
the beſt productions of art have appeared in 
the arbitrary governments of Europe, and ſome 
of the worſt in the republican. Indeed it is by 
no means certain, that the imitative arts may not 
be rendered, by political perverſion, ſubſervient 
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to the purpoſes of introducing deſpotiſm. A 
whole people of Dilettanti are not likely to make 
a very manly ſtand againſt the encroachments of 
chat royal power under Which they find their 
imbecility protected. We ſhall not eaſily find 
a Hampden in a connoiſſeur. When public 
Places of pleaſure multiply in the capital, and 
the encouragement Which ſhould be given to ac- 
tive virtue and to literature, is transferred to 
artiſts, the jealous guardian of the liberties of his 
country may juſtly. increaſe his vigilance. The 
arts ought,/ to be encouraged; but they ought 
alſo to be kept in their proper ſubordination : 
for what are they in themſelves? After all that 
the Joquacious. and conceited pretenders to taſte 
have advanced, they are but means of amuſe- 
ment. They conſtitute indeed a moſt. elegant 
and delightful. amuſement; but that Which is 
only an amuſement, muſt poſſeſs a rank ſubor- 
dinate to thoſe. purſuits which tend to give ſta- 
bility. to empire, to enlighten. the intellects, to 
reform the morals of the people, and to found 
political happineſs. on the broad and maſly baſis 
of moral virtue, manly; fortitude , and uten 
confidence. : 
It is not with the n 1 as REY the 
| pes arts. If they thrive. at all in an arbitrary 
government, they thrive like exotie plants, which 
can neyer ꝓoſſeſs their native vigor or maturity. 
But what is life in ſuch circumſtances as preclude 
every generous exertion which can render it ra- 
tionally valuable? When man is compelled to 
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ſleep away his exiſtence, or ſpend it in a weari - 
ſome reiteration of the animal functions, life is 
not life; and therefore we may conclude, that 
it is a rational, as well as enthuſiaſtic paſſion, 
which every independent DOINGS feels for 
an 

But liberty is too ben miſunderſtood „ and 
the miſtaken ideas of it ſometimes endanger its 
continuance. Vice alſo, when it becomes enor- 
mous and univerſal, is inevitably fatal to liberty. 
I mean then to derive an additional argument 
in favor of virtue, from its connexion with li- 
berty, and from its efficacy in giving ſtability 
to the political conſtitution of a free country. 
And certainly, if the love of our country is fo 
general as the pretenſions to it, many who are 
addicted to libertine practices and principles will 
be led to encourage, by precept and example, 
that decency and regularity, that temperance 
and induſtry, that religion and fortitude, which 
conſtitute a better bulwark againſt attacks upon 
our liberty, than our boaſted fleets and armies. 
I believe they will find, that the ſeveral nation- 
al vices, which I ſhall preſently enumerate, are 
peculiarly adverſe to the prevalence and perma- 
nency of legal freedom. 

Withont examining the dd of politi- 
cians or logicians, I denominate that a ſtate of 
liberty in which every man's perſon, property, 
and free agency, is ſecured or circumſcribed by 
laws, which have been agreed to by the majority 
of the people at large, either directly or indirectly; 
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_ either in their own perſons, or by a repreſenta- 
tion primarily. and tacitly , if not expreſsly „ al- 
lowed by the people, for the convenience of 
public debate; which public debate could never 
come to a convinhen . if the "debating aſſembly 
were compoſed of every individual in an em- 
pire. Salutary reſtraint is, then, the very prin- 
ciple of liberty; and they who, from their reſt- 
leſs diſpoſitions, or from miſapprehenſion, endea- 
vour to throw off every ſpecies of coercion, are 
in reality enemies to that freedom which 1 5 
Pen to promote. | | 
But of theſe the number is final, in com- 
pariſon with others; who, without thinkin g of 
conſequences, which appear to them remote, ſlide. 
imperceptibly into a conduct, which, though it 
deſtroys not the fair fabric of liberty at once, 
and by an aſſault, gradually faqs the firmneſs of 
its foundation. wht 
Luxury will always be andes b to 80 in 
a rich and powerful country, abounding with 
that ſpecies of internal and importecl commo--—- 
dities which can be only ſubſervient to pleaſure 
and oſtentation. Every year brings an increaſe | 
to luxury; for, as it is founded in a great mea- 
ſure on vanity, the rich will be perpetually 
ſeeking diſtinction. As ſoon as they have diſ- 
played one mode of luxury, it is imitated; and, 
in order to obtain diſtinction, another ok be 
adopted; and this dereliction and adoption are 
found to proceed in perpetual ſucceſſion. No 
fortune can ſupply unbounded expenſe; and the 
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conſequence is, that the great and noble are 
ſoon impoveriſhed; but vanity is, in general, a 
more powerful, principle than patriotiſm ; and 
therefore, for the ſake of ſupporting a ſplendid 
figure, they who ought to ſtand up as the guar- 
dians of conſtitutional liberty become ready to 
make any ſacrifice to a miniſter, in exchange for 
a lucrative employment. The middle and'the 
loweſt ranks follow the example of the nobles, 
by incurring expenſes which neither their pa- 
trimonies nor their perſonal induſtry can ſupport; 
They therefore become alike dependent, and m 
the extremities of their diftreſs are ready to ſell 
their birthright for a meſs of Pottage. But lux- 
ury, by involving all orders in diſtreſs, not only 
deprives them of their independence, but na- 
turally tends to weaken the underſtandings and 
vitiate the morals of the people at large: and 

no weak or bad man can ever entertain a proper 
love for liberty, or have it in his power to af- 
ſert it with efficacy,” when it is infringed, They 
who are immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, whether 
of the table or of any groſſer kind, will conſi- 
der liberty and the love of our country as names 
only fitted to adorn a poem, a romance, or a 
ſchool-boy's declamation. They who build hou- 
ſes, and collect coſtly pictures and furniture, 
with the money of an honeſt artiſan or mecha- 
nic, will be very glad of emancipation from 
the hands of a bailiff by the ſale of their ſena- 
torial ſuffrage. Luxury indeed diſpoſes to gene- 
ral indolence; and he who is overcome: by its 


— 
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deceitful allurements will think it a fortunate 
exchange to be freed from the noiſe and turbu- 
| lence, of liberty by the dead vepoſs of eſtabliſhed | 
deſpotiſm. 
- Levity , which is antics ntiaiatoly allied to 
lyxyry; is fatal to liberty. They who reſolve 
Never to think ſeriouſly, will ſuffer themſelves 
to be robbed of all that is valuable, without 
reluctance. Nothing can be more remote from 
levity, than the characters of thoſe among the 
ancients who diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the 
champions of the natural rights which belong 
to human nature. The very idea of Brutus, in 
the dreſs and with the grimace and the levity 
of a modern Frenchman, and of a modern Eng- 
liſhman who apes the Frenchman, is laughable, 
Whatever is great and valuable in ſociety requi- 
res ſpirit and vigilance to perfect and preſerve 
it; for nothing great and valuable is perfected 
and preſerved by chance. But how ſhall he con- 
tribute an adequate ſhare to the common maſs 
of public good in the ſenate, in the field, on the 
bench, in the pulpit, or in the family, whoſe 
mind is engroſſed by trifles, and who ſhrinks 
from all that is ſerious, as the bane of his fan- 
cied felicity? They who have raiſed an empire 
have always been grave and ſevere; they who 


have ruined it have been uniformly diſtinguiſhed 


for their diſſipation. It is the predominance of 
mental ſtrength, and the vigor of ſtern virtue, 
which contributes chiefly” to ſuperior ſtrength and 
proſperity: of empire. If it be true, then, that 
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we are e adoptin g the levities of a foreign nation 
which has never known the ſweets of liberty; if 


it be true, that the greater. part of the people 


are for ever in purſuit of diſſipating pleaſure; if 
it be true, that our manners are univerſally 
trifling, and our converſation futile; it is time that 


_ thoſe who. value liberty ſhould take the alarm, 


f 


and endeavour to ſet. better examples, -leſt it 


| ſhould appear, that, amidſt all our delights, we 
are preparing ſlavery for our children; an idea 
which ought to embitter the ſweeteſt of them in 
the midſt of enjoyment. 25 11 75 
Ihe want of a liberal and manly TS 
will render us unable to perceive the value of 
| liberty. It will, alſo prevent the acquiſition of 
that dignity. and authority of mind which alone 
can make a ſucceſsful ſtand againſt the encroach- 
ments of power. Ignorance is mean, and. can- 
not offer thoſe generous ſacrifices which our duty 
to our country demands, when its liberties are 
endangered. A mind deſtitute of a proper edu- 
cation will be eaſily deluded by the ſophiſtical 
arguments of thoſe, Who, to ſerve ſelfiſh pur- 
poſes, are ready to explain away every dear: 
bought privilege, with a view to make converts 
to doctrines detrimental to the rights of mankind. 
And with reſpect to thoſe who are educated in- 


deed, but educated in the manners and ſenti- 


ments of a hoſtile country, though they may be 
deſcended from Tudors and Plantagenets, yet 


their hearts are not Engliſh. They conſider. all 


our virtues, and all our religious ſcruples, as 
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inſular prejudices; and if Engliſhmen were to 
permit them to import their improvements, they 
would eſtabliſh a Grand Monarque, and ſhow 
that they think the world was made for dukes, 


| marquiſes, lords, and counts, to take their paſ- 
time in; and chat ſuch canaille as the body of 
_ Engliſh echoldere are only fit to be cuiſiniers 


or perruquiers to decorate their apiſh n $ 
and - tickle their vitiated palates. 

It needs no argument to prove, that an 1. 
ordinate attachment to ſelf-intereſt', that the ex- 
ceſſive love of money, or venality, tends directly 
to ſubvert our liberties : for he who t is inclined 
to do any thing to promote his ſordid intereſt, 
will fell his ſhare of his country's rights as ſoon 
as he finds a willing purchaſer. When the Afri- 
can prince pronounced, that all was venal at 


Rome, Roman virtue was 'departed. Liberty 
would not linger when deſerted by Virtue, but 


left the throne to Deſpotiſm, ks med the 
imperial purple, and for ages curſed mankind. 
An exceſſive zeal for liberty, like all exceſ- 


five zeal, injures the cauſe it means to ſerve. 


Faction apd ſedition diſgrace free countries, and 
introduce ſuch evils as make the loyers of pole | 
almoſt wiſh for the tranquillity of deſpotiſm. 


Ebullitions will ſometimes ariſe in a free com - 


munity, like humors in a healthy body; and; 
when they preſerve the limits of anderson 5 
they are to be conſidered as ſymptoms of a 
found conſtitution. But when they riſe too hi gb, 


and continue too long, they are like a gangrene, 
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which. gradually Liffaſes itſelf till it deſtroys the 
vitality of the ſubject from which it originates. 

It will indeed be found, that all conduct 
which is extenſively injurious to individuals, is 
ultimately injurious to the body politic. And 
I hope it will be adopted as an inconteſtable 
truth, that, political good, like moral good, when 
it is ſolid and ſubſtantial, is always the -reſult 
of an adherence to —— 4 virtue, e 
and clas EP arc Airn arg 080. 2 
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On 1 kind 2 wiſdom al e its 1 in 7 accom- 


modation and compliance , without x prinet- 


ples but thoſe Meet. . 1 


A is a mean 1 ſneaking „ of, wit 
dom (I can allow it no better epithets) Which 
marks the preſent times, and conſiſts in a com- 
pliance with the inclinations , and an aſſent to 
the opinions, of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
however oppoſite they, may be to our on, or 
to thoſe we complied with or aſſented to in the 
laſt company in which we were engaged. And 
this cunning and cautious behaviour is honored 
with the name of true politeneſs, ws ſenſe, 
and knowledge of the world; or, to ſpeak in 
the “ language af faſhion, ta taking the ton 
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of our company. Wen it is doſely examined, 
it appears to originate in timidity, in a mean 
and exceſſive regard to ſelf-intereſt, and to be 
utterly inconfiſtent with the principles of honeſty. 
A perſon of diſcretion,” ſays the ſenſible and 
ys ag rag „ will take care not to embar- 
“ raſs his life, nor expoſe himſelf to calumny, 
% nor let his eonfalbach grow too ſtrong for his 
< intereſt ;- he never croſſes a prevailing miſtake, 
nor oppoſes any miſchief that has numbers 
e and preſcription on its fide. His point is to 
nieal upon the blind ſide, and apply to the 
« affections; to flatter the vanity. and play upon 
« the weakneſs of thoſe in power or intereſt, 
« and to make his fortune out of the . of 
“ his neighbours. ” . 
— IP 1 venture however to N n= that he who 
adopts this conduct, however plauſible his ap- 
pearance, however ily his tongue, and bene- 
volent his profeſſions, is no honeſt man. He 
would not for the world contradict you, or in 
any reſpect expreſs his diſapprobation of your 
taſte or your choice. But why would he not? 
Is it becauſe he really thinks as you think, and 
= as you feel? Impoſſible. For he will allent | 
hs, = eng diametrically” oppoſite, as ſoon'as he 
goes from your door to your next neighbour. 
Is it becauſe he is ſo abundantly good: natured 
as to fear leſt he ſhould give yon pain by con- 
tradiction? Believe it not. It is true indeed, 
that he fears to contradict you; but it is only 


__ e — and it is a — 
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with him to court the favor of every individual, 
becauſe he may one day want his aſſiſtance in 
accompliſhing the objects of his covetouſnefs or 
his ambition. While, therefore, he is entering 
into your views, approving your taſte, confirmin 
your obſervations; what think you paſſes in his 
mind? Himſelf is the ſubject of his thoughts; 
and while you imagine that he is concurring 
with your opinion, and admiring your judge- 
ment, he is only meditating how he may moſt 
eaſily inſinuate himſelf into your favor. Such 
cautious, timid, ſubtle men are very common 
in the would: ; and ſo are db vb 2 
pickpockets. N 
It muſt be owned, with regret, that this os 
ceitful intercourſe is too often the mode of con- 
verſe among thoſe ſelf- elevated beings who have 
ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of mankind, 
under the name of People of Faſhion. Among 
theſe empty dictators of external forms you muſt 
learn to take the tone of every body with whom 
you converſe, except indeed of the vulgar. With 
the grave you muſt be grave, and with the gay 
you muſt be gay; with the vicious you muſt 
be vicious, and with the good and learned, as 
good and learned as the beſt of them, if you 
can; but if you are not quite adept enough in 
diſſimulation to have attained this excellence, it 
is ſafeſt to keep out of their way; for they are 
apt to ſpeak diſagreeable truths, and to be quite 
inſufferable beres. This verſatility and duplicity of 
the grand monde may indeed conſtitute a man 
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of the world; but let it be remembered, that a 
book of ſome authority claſſes the world, when 
ſpoken of in this ſenſe, with the devil. 
The over - cautious wiſe men of theſe times 
are very fond of getting into the company of an 
honeſt man; when, by throwing out leading 
ideas, or by aſking infidious queſtions, they con- 
trive to learn all his ſentiments without uttering 
an opinion of their own. I have known ſome 
of theſe cloſe gentlemen of the volto ſciolto and 
the penſieri ſtretti, ſo reſerved and myſterious, 
and at the ſame time ſo inquiſitive, that you 
would have imagined them commiſſioned ſpies 
of an American congreſs, or members of the 
privy· council at home, if you had not perceived, 
that their intellects were as ſhallow as their hearts 
were cowardly. If, after you have opened your- 
ſelf,/you:aik their opinion, they anſwer, that 
really they do not know what to ſay, they have 
not quite made up their minds on the ſubject; 
ſome people, they find, think one way, and 
ſome another. With reſpect to themſelves, they 
hint that though they were at firſt very doubt- 
ful, yet your arguments ſeem almoſt to have 
made them converts to your opinions; and, 
whatever the event may be, you have fully 
proved that reaſon is of your ſide; or, if it is 
not, you have ſhown amazing ingenuity and abili- 
ties in ſaying ſo much on a ſide which cannot be 
defended Then, after having gained their point 
of ſounding your ſentiments, the converſation 
turns to the As weather or the wind. 
| They 
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They diſplay a moſt outrageous affectation of 
candor. They are always ready to make allow- . 
ances for the infirmities of human nature, ex- 
cept when a rival or an object of their hatred 
is to be injured; and then, though it is not 
their diſpoſition to be cenſorious, though it is 
well known they always palliate what they can, 
yet, in this particular caſe, they will whiſper, 
what they would not ſpeak aloud, nor have go 
any farther; they will whiſper, that they believe 
the report, however horrid, to be ſtrictly true, 
and indeed rather a favorable account; for if 

you knew as much as they do, they inſinuate 
that you would be ſhocked indeed: but, how- 
ever, they declare they will not in candor diſ- 
cloſe what they know. So that we may con- 
clude, as indeed is often the caſe, that badneſs 
of heart is united with their puſillanimity, They 
are affectedly kind when their ſelfiſh views are to 
be promoted by kindneſs, but really and moſt 
implacably malevolent when the fame purpoſes 
are more effectually ſerved by malevolence, or 
when they have an Ne of e 
their envy or malice. | 

Where compliance and aſſent, caution 'and 
candor, ariſe from a natural tenderneſs of diſpo- 
ſition and ſoftneſs of nature, as they ſometimes 
do, they are almoſt amiable and certainly excu- 
ſable, but as the effects of artifice they muſt be 
| 3 The perſons Who poſſeſs them are, in- 


deed, often themſelves dupes of their own de- 


ceit, Wben they imagine others are deluded by 


1. 5 | 7 
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For exceſſive art always | betrays itſelf; 
| ml many, who do not openly take notice of 
the deceiver, from motives of delicacy and ten- 
derneſs for his character, ſecretly deride and 
warmly. reſent his ineffectual ſubtilty. Cunning 
people are apt, as it has been well obſerved, 
to entertain too mean an opinion of the el 
lects of thoſe with whom they converſe, and to 
| ſuppoſe that they can be moved like puppets by 
the ſecret, wires which they play behind the cur- 
| tain. But the puppets are often refractory, and 
the ſpectators, on whom the awkward experi- 
ment of deluſion has been tried, always diſpleaſed. 
Lucrative views are the akial motives which 
all the ſycophant to his mean ſubmiſſions. 
But, where lucrative. views. are greatly predomi- 
nant, a truly reſpectable man is ſeldom found. 
Covetouſneſs is ſo greedy a paſſion, that it not 
only attracts to itſelf its proper objects, but 
ſwallows. up almoſt every other affection. Man 
indeed i is naturally and properly attached to him 
ſelf in a certain degree; but a liberal education, 
united to a, good nature, corrects the exceſs of 
Telfiſhneſs, — enables us to find enjoyment in 
many purſuits, which-are conducive to the good 
of ſociety. But when all is made to concentre 
in ſelf, and when the mind. is ſo contracted as 
to ſee no good but lucre, it brings its proper 
puniſhment, by a voluntary condemnation of 
atſelf , to à flaviſh, a timid, and an anxious 
exiſtence. 80 that the contempti ible characters 


| ed 1 -haye. been deſcribing - are, 10 truth, 
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enemies to ſelf, even when ant þ are entladen 
devoted to it. 

There are others who e the pufillani: 
mity of mean compliance and ſervile aſſent, from 
a wiſh to paſs quietly and ſmoothly through life 
without the aſperities or noiſe of oppoſition; 


This with, however amiable and laudable, may 


certainly lead to exceſſive and unmanly obſe- 
quiouſneſs. Every man is bound by his reli- 
gion, and by his regard to himſelf, his family, 


and his country, to ſeek peace. But it will not 


be ſecured by unmanly ſubmiſſions. A proper 
degree of ſpirit and courage is as neceſſary to 
preſerve tranquillity as a pacific diſpoſition. In- 
ternal peace is infinitely more valuable than ex- 


ternal; but he who is always afraid to avow his 


ſentiments, and is led into the mazes of deceit 
and duplicity, will feel, amid his fears and his 
contrivances , that his boſom is agitated with 
emotions by no means tranquil and ſerene. Add 
to this, that the ſpiritleſs ſervility of a mean but 


faſhionable time-ſerver, will often invite W » 


as it will deſerve contempt. 
In truth, every ſenſible man forms opinions 


on every thing which preſents itſelf, and every 


honeſt man dares to avow them, when there is 
no evident and honorable reaſon for their con- 
cealment. If a man has formed virtuous, relt- 
gious, and patriotic principles, he injures all 
thoſe cauſes which he muſt wiſh to ſerve, by 


| fearing to declare -openly, on proper occalions , 


his mward conviction. It is indeed his duty to 
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do ſo; for it is a part of virtue to add confi- 


dence to the virtuous, by profeſſing a wiſh to 


be. eſteemed of the number. 

But that wiſdom, which conſiſts in political 
compliance, without regard to the antiquated 
notions of moral fitneſs or unfitneſs, is no leſs 
viſible in public than in private life. It is not 


. always the honeſt and upright man, whoſe heart 


is as open as his countenance, who is judged 
worthy of great offices and employments. It is 
more frequently the varniſhed character, which, 
while it holds out the beſt profeſſions, is capable 
of co-operating in all the mean artifices, which 
are often, according to the narrow ſyſtem of 
worldly politics, politically neceſſary. In the 
employments of ſtate, he, Who cannot meanly 
ſubmit to time- ſerving, will not often be able to 
ſerve himſelf, or permitted to ſerve his country. 
In public meaſures, particularly thoſe which 
concern religion for inſtance, it is inſinuated, 
that not what is ſtrictly and morally right, or 
ſtrictly and morally wrong, is to be conſidered 
ſo much, as what is ſeaſonable, what the times 
and the preſent ſyſtem of manners will conve- 


niently bear. At one time, popery is to be en- 
couraged ; becauſe we are threatened with an 


invaſion, and the papiſts are a numerous and 
rich body, capable of greatly aſſiſting us as 
friends, or annoying us as enemies. At another 
time, popery is to be diſcountenanced by wri- 
tings, by laws, by axes, and we 3 2 
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one time, Chriſtianity , is to be propagated by 
- miſſionaries wherever we make a diſcovery; at 
another we are to viſit and reviſit the iſles of 
the Southern ocean, and not a wiſli be expreſſed 
by the rulers civil or eccleſiaſtic, for the conver- 
ſion of the poor Otaheiteans and Ulieteans. At 
one time, eccleſiaſtics ſhall rule the nation; and 
at another, not be permitted to ſhare the leaſt 
authority. The times will not bear eccleſiaſtical 
interference, and therefore the ſpiritual lords 
ſhall fit and hear the inſults of a graceleſs peer, 
or ſee laws enacted which affect the proteſtant 
religion, or the general ſtate of national man- 
ners and eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſiments, in ſilent 
acquieſcence, as if they were the novices of a 
Pythagoras, inſtead of men commiſſioned by the 
awful ſanction of Jeſus Chriſt and the laws of 
their country. They content themſelves with 
the practice of moderation; but there are cir- _ 
cumſtances, in which forbearance becomes trea- 
chery and cowardice. They urge that the times 
will not bear eccleſiaſtical authority. Now who 
is it, who makes the times what they are? Even 
thoſe, whoſe exceſſive caution and cowardly 
policy leave a doubt on the minds of the many, 
whether that zeal is not totally deficient which 
is the genuine reſult of ſincerity. If policy 
only regulates the conduct of the clergy, the 
poor ſceptical laity will be inclined to ſuſpect, 
that the noble ſyſtem of the eſtabliſhed religion 
is founded on that policy, which they find the 
chief means uſed to ſupport it. I have no doubt, 
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but that both the civil and eccleſiaſtical depart- 
ments of the ſtate would flouriſh more, if that 
conduct were followed in their ſupport, which 
mines openly in the eyes of mankmd, as the 
reſult of truth and honeſty, than when thoſe 
petty. tricks and that temporizing management 
are purſued, which lead the governed to deſpiſe 

„ . the perſons, and to diſobey the authority, of 
| the governor. Let legal authority openly dictate 
what is right, when meaſured: by the great 
eternal ſtandard of truth and juſtice, and then 

let legal power enforce the practice. The times 

would then be conformed to the rulers, and 

not the rulers, by a ſtrange eee , to the 

ws it of qa times. Fay | 
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* prudent and elegant cha exemplifi ed in 
C od Atticus. | HAS 


| | © among the ancient Ram ies ct 
1 | ed ſo nearly to a perfect character as Atticus. To 
. the nobleſt inſtances of exalted wiſdom and libe- 
rality, he added a peculiar elegance of life. 
But his reputation has of late been ſullied by 
detraction. The Abbe Sr. Real, in the wanton- 
neſs of idle Ingenuity, has attempted to derogat e 
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from his character, by diſputing the veracity of 
his biographer, Cornelius Nepos. Unfortunately 
for St. Real, the principal paſſage he has quoted 
from Cicero to convict the hiſtorian of falſhood 
is manifeſtly corrupt, and, when reſtored to its 
obvious ſenſe, proves nothing to the purpoſe, as 
is ſhown by the elegant Melmoth in his agree- 
able remarks on Cicero's Eſſay on Old Age. The 
Abbé, however, takes upon him to repreſent 
this amiable man as a time-ſerver, and an artful 
politician , whoſe wiſdom confiſted in little elſe 
than a ſagacious attention to his perſonal ſafety. 
Ihe penetrating Middleton has alſo ſpoken 
| leſs favorably of the friend of Cicero than might 
have been expected. He inſinuates, that his Epi- 
curean principles taught him a ſelfiſh caution, 
totally incompatible with the cordiality of friend- 
ſhip. To this prudent, though not very honor- 
able ſelf- regard, he attributes it, that not one 
letter of Atticus was publiſhed, though not fewer 
than ſixteen books of Cicero to Atticus hre 
deſcended to poſterity. e 

There is, it muſt be owned, on a flight review; 
a great appearance of nde in the conduct 
of Atticus. But St. Real has too haſtily rejected 
the honorable teſtimony which Nepos has borne 
in his favor; and Middleton ſeems to have been 
too much prejudiced againſt him, by a ſingle paſ- 
ſage of Seneca. Seneca aſſerted, that if Cicero had 
not drawn Atticus into notice, he would have 
remained unknown. This, however, may be 
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true, without diminiſhing his merit. How could 

he have come down to poſterity, but together 
with the fame of his illuſtrious friend; ſince he 
took not that active part in politics which gives 


men a place in the page of hiſtory, and erected 


no literary monument for che preſervation of his 
own. glory? . / 

If, therefore, the e We of his contempo- 
rary Cornelius Nepos is eſtabliſhed as an hiſtorian, 
the fame of Atticus remains untmamniſfcd by the 
cavils of modern inquirers. . 
In anſwer to the calumny, that Nepos was a 


| mean writer, and little regarded by his own 


age; it muſt be affirmed that he was, as we are 
told by Gellius, the familiar friend of Cicero. It 
is laid alſo, that a ftatus Was erected to him by 
his countrymen of Verona. If there are defects 
in any of the writings that paſs under his name, 
they are attributed to the interpolations of Ami- 
lius Probus. His Atticus is allowed to be his 
own, and a maſterpiece of ſweet and poliſhed 
compoſition, Cicero ſpeaks highly of him, and 
he is particularly honored by Catullus and both 
the Plinies. He lived at the ſame time with At- 


ticus; and, had he aſſerted any notorious un- 


truth, would ſoon have been refuted by the ge- 


neral voice of living witneſſes, who are ſeldom 


diſpoſed to be e INNS to the voice 
1. f" praiſe: - F 13:3 $453 "DS s 
But, ſetting aſide hes it may 5 Laid, 
hike the uncontroverted matter of fact, the inti- 
mate connexion of Atticus with oppoſite parties, 
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with Cæſar and with Pompey, with Antony and 


with Brutus, with Cicero, Clodius, and Horten- 
ſius, is a proof of uncommon management, or 
duplicity. From this fact, however, I would 
deduce a different inference. His friendſhip with 


the greateſt men of his times, whatever were 


their political diviſions, does honor both to his 


moderation and integrity. Had he concerned 


himſelf with faction, no cunning could have ſe- 
cured him from the hatred of ſome of the par- 


ties, and a ſubſequent proſeription. Had he been 


mean, baſe, artful, he would have been una- 


nimoufly deſpiſed by all. They who differed 
in every thing elſe, would have agreed in ex- 


poſing one whoſe villany deſerved contempt, 


and whoſe influence was not great enough to 


juſtify connivance. The truth ſeems to be, that. 
he was ſuperior to the little views of party. His 
general philanthropy was ſtronger than his par- 
ticular attachments, and in his warm regard for 
the excellence of his friends, he overlooked the 


failings that cauſed their animoſity. Though he 


lived at a diſtance from the capital, and choſe 


not to exert his influence, if he poſſeſſed any, 
yet ſuch. was his perſonal dignity, that in his 


intercourſe with Cicero and the greateſt men of 
his times, he never appeared in the light of an 


inferior. They ſeem, indeed, to have treated 
him with unuſual deference, and he appears to 


have | poſſeſſed that true dignity ; which reſults 


from real wiſdom and virtue, and which no arti- 
tice or external oſtentation can produce. 


— 
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That he cultivated a friendſhip with them, 
and did them every good office which huma- 
nity directed by judgment could ſuggeſt, is true. 
But we have it on record, that he courted not 
the fortunate alone. . To thoſe who wanted his 
aſſiſtance, and were leaſt likely to repay it, he 
was moſt ready to afford it. He ed the 
wife and family of Antony when reduced to 
ruin, and he tranſmitted pecuniary preſents to 
es when Brutus was pgs in the diſtreſſes 
of indigence. $ 
Devoted to letters, _ to all the ſtudies chat 
refine and elevate the liberal mind, he was ido- 
lized at Athens, where he found a ſweet aſylum 
from the tumult of faction. His ſituation in this 
place was truly enviable. In the centre of taſte 
and learning, with a diſcernment that enabled 
him to ſelec and reliſh the beſt productions, be- 
loved by all around, and even courted by the 
great, he ſpent his time at Athens, in all the ele- 
gant tranquillity of the refined Epicurus. His 
departure from it was. publicly lamented; and 
the regret of that, diſcerning people reflects an 
honor on him, far greater than an ovation. | 
Though a man of taſte, of letters, of im- | 
portant connexions, he was yet enabled to give 
attention to domeſtic œcomy. His family re- 
gulations were peculiar indeed, but ſuch as be- 
came a philoſopher. All his ſervants were qua- 
lified to read to him, and to perform the office 


of an amannenſis. He was elegant, ſays Nepos, 


not magnificent; ſplendid , not profuſe. The 
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unaffected beauty of delicate neatneſs was his ob- 
ject, rather than the oſtentation of opulence. 

A very diſtinguiſhed and honorable part of 
his character was his utter deteſtation of deceit, 
He abhorred a lie : a circumſtance which ren- 
ders the -charge of duplicity improbable. That 
he appeared little affected with his friend Ci- 
cero's misfortunes, is not ſo much to be attri- 
buted to inſincerity, as to, ſome conduct appa- 
rently weak in Cicero himſelf. And perhaps Ci- 
cero complained of it without Intent reaſon ; 
for adverſity is querulous, 

The goodneſs of his 8 was diſplayed 
in the conſtancy of his attachments, and in the 
delight he felt in acts of beneficence; but it ſhone 
no where more amiably than in his behaviour 
as a ſon and a brother. His mother lived to the 
age of ninety; and he nſed to mention with 
pleaſure, that the harmony which ſubſiſted be- 
tween them was never interrupted by one mo- 

ment's diſagreement. He gloried alſo in living 
on the moſt affectionate terms with his fiſter, - 

He died in a good old age. But it is to be 
lamented , that, after a long life, as perfect as 
reaſon. unaſſiſted could render it, he precipitated: 
his death by refuſing ſuſtenance, in order to 

avoid the recurrence of a painful diſeaſe. He 
| acted conſiſtently with the principles of Epicu- 
Tus, who taught that pain was the. greateſt evil. 
A mind like his would have been the firſt to have 
refuted ſuch errors, had he lived in a later age, 
and been the diſciple of a greater than Epicurus. 


100 r . 
Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius Nepos, 
he ſhines forth a beautiful portrait. Nor can I 
diſcover the utility of thoſe minute inquiries, 
which tend to lower an elevated character. The 
more examples of human excellence, the more 
honorable and advantageous to human nature. 
Truth; indeed, in all caſes, ſhould be carefully 
inveſtigated ; but when it already appears eſtab- 
liſhed on the fide of virtue, that reſtleſſneſs of 
learned reſearch , which ſeeks to ſap its founda- 
tion, is not only impertinent, but criminal. 
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| On Novel reading. - 
I. it be true, that the preſent age is more 
corrupt, than the preceding, the great multipli- 
cation of Novels has probably contributed to its 
1. degeneracy. Fifty years ago there was ſcarcely 
a Novel in the kingdom. Romances, indeed, 
abounded; but they, it is ſuppoſed , were rather 
favorable to virtue. Their pictures of human 
nature were not indeed exact, but they were 
flattering reſemblances. By oxh ibiting patterns 
of perfection, they ſtimulated emulation to aim 
at it. They led the fancy through a beautiful 
wilderneſs of delights, and they filled the heart 
with pure, manly, bold, and liberal ſentiments. 
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Thoſe books alſo, which were written with 
a view to ridicule the more abſurd romantic 
writers, are themſelves moſt pleaſing romances, 
and may be read without injury to the morals. 
Such is the immortal work of Cervantes. Per- 
haps the ſafeſt books of entertainment for young 
people are thoſe of decent humor, which excite 
a laugh, and leave the heart little affected. 

Books are more read in youth than in the 
advanced periods of life; but there are few per- 
fectly well adapted to che young mind. They 
ſhould be entertaining, or they will not be at- 
tended to. They ſhould not be profound, for 
they will not be underſtood. Entertaining books 
there are in great numbers; but they were not 
written ſolely for young ace and are there- 
fore too unguarded in many of their repreſen- 
tations. They do not pay that reverence which 
Juvenal aſſerts to be due to the puerile age. 
That Richardſon's Novels are written with 
the pureſt intentions of promoting virtue, none 
can deny. But in the accompliſhment of this 
_ purpoſe ſcenes are laid open, which it would 
be ſafer to conceal, and ſentiments excited, which 
it would be more advantageous to early virtue 
not to admit. Dangers and temptations are point- 
ed out; but many of them are dangers which 
ſeldom occur, and temptations by which few in 
compariſon are aſſaulted. It is to be feared, 
the moral view 1s rarely regarded by yonthful 
and inexperienced readers, who naturally pay 
the chief attention to the lively deſcription of 
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love, and its effects; and who, while they read, 
eagerly wiſh to be actors in the ſeenes which 
they admire. | 
I) be cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him 
to a high rank among the claſſics. His works en- 
hibit a ſeries of pictures drawn with all the 
deſeriptive fidelity of a Hogarth. They are 
highly entertaining, and will always be read with 
pleaſure; but they likewiſe diſcloſe ſcenes, which 
may corrupt a mind unſeaſoned by experience. 
Smollett undoubtedly poſſeſſed great merit. 
He would, however, have been more generally 
read among the polite and refined, if his humor 
had been leſs coarſe. His Peregrine Pickle has, 
J am convinced, done much miſchief ; as all 
books muſt do, in which wicked characters are 
painted in captivating colors. It is certainly ad- 
viſable to defer the mic of his works, till yu 
. e is mature. 
The writings of all ſuch men diſplay, "Ra 


ever, the beauties of that genius, which allures 


and rewards the attention of the diſcreet reader. 
But the memoirs ,- private hiſtories, and curious 
anecdotes, imported from our. neighbouring land 
of libertinifm , have ſeldom any thing to recom- 
mend them to peruſal but their profligacy. Yet 
even theſe, adorned with ſpecious titles, and a 
pert vivacity of language, have found their Way 
to the circulating libraries, and are often 10 75 
truded on the attention at an early age. 

The Engliſh preſs has teemed with kimllar 
ori — K The coarſe taſte , which 
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was introduced in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, was greedily adopted by the juvenile read- 
er. At an inflammatory age, the fuel of licen- 
tious ideas will always find a ready reception. 
The ſentimental manner ſeems of late to have 
ſupplanted it. But it is matter of doubt, whether 
even this manner is not equally dangerous. It 
has given an amiable name to vice, and has ob- 
liquely excuſed the extravagance of the paſſions, 
by repreſenting them as the effect of lovely ſen- 
ſibility. The leaſt refined affections of humanity 
have loft:their indelicate nature, in the ideas of 
many, when dignified by the epithet of ſenti- 
mental; and tranſgreſſions forbidden by the laws 
of God and man, have been abſurdly palliated, 
as proceeding from an angel of theſs finer feel- 
ings, Which vanity has arrogated to herſelf as 
elegant and amiable diſtinctions. A ſoftened ap- 
pellation has given a W of gracefulneſs to 
moral deformity. | 
The languiſhing and affedtedly ſentimental 
compoſitions formed on the pattern of Sterne, 
or of other leſs original Noveliſts, not only tend 
to give the mind a degree of weakneſs, which 
renders. it unable to reſiſt the ſlighteſt impulſe of 
libidinous paſſion, but. alſo indirectly inſinuate, 
that. the attempt is unnatural. What then re- 
mains to ſupport the feeble efforts of GE 
virtue, but the abſence of temptation: .* 
Such books, however pernicious their tend - 
enty; are the moſt eaſily obtained. The pru- 
dence of their publiſhers ſuggeſts the expediency 
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of making them conveniently portable. Every 
corner of the kingdom is abundantly ſupplied 
with them. In vain is youth ſecluded from the 
corruptions of the living world. Books are com- 
monly allowed them with little reſtriftion, as 
innocent amuſements; yet theſe often pollute the 
heart in the receſſes of the cloſet, inflame the 
paſſions at a diſtance from temptation, and teach | 
all the malignity of vice in ſolitude. | 

There is another evil ariſing from a too early 
attention to Novels. They fix attention ſo deeply, 
and afford ſo lively a pleaſure, that the mind 
once accuſtomed to them, cannot ſubmit. to the 
painful taſk of ſerious ſtudy. Authentic hiſtory 
becomes. inſipid. The referved graces of the 
_ chaſte matron Truth, are ſuffered to paſs un- 
obſerved, amidſt the: gaudy and painted deco- 
rations of meretricious fiction. The boy Who 
can procure a variety of books like Gil Blas, 
and the Devil upon Two Sticks, will no longer 

find entertainment in his Livy, ha Salluſt, his 
Homer, or his Virgil. He will not frady. old 
Lily, while he can read Pamela and Tom Jones, 
and a thouſand inferior and more dangerous 
Novels, which are eafily — in 8 town 
throughout this kingdom. bY. 

When the judgment is . by reflection, 
aa the morals. out of danger, every well-writ- 
ten book will claim attention. The man of ap- 
plication may always find agreeable refreſhment, 
after ſevere ſtudy, in the amuſing: pages of a 
Fielding; but the fungous — of the 
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common N ovel-wright will be too inſignificant to 
attract his notice. 

The extreme api of ſome of our later 
Novels, it might have been ſuppoſed, would 
have prevented their reception. But inſipid minds 
find in them entertainment congenial to their 
nature. And, indeed, the futility of the mo- 
dern Novel alot precludes its power of cauſing 
any other miſchief, than the conſumption or 
time that might be more uſefully employed. 
If, however, Novels are to be prohibited . 
in what, it will be aſked, can the young mind 
employ itſelf during the hours of neceſlary lei- 
ſure? To this it may be anſwered, that when the 
ſweetened poiſon is removed, plain and whole- 
ſome food will always be reliſhed. The growin 
mind will crave nouriſhment, and will gladly 
ſeek it in true hiſtories, written in a pleaſing 
and caſy ſtyle, on purpoſe for its uſe. Voyages 
and travels, when not obſcured by ſcientific ob- 
ſervations, are always delightful to youthful eu- 
rioſity. From intereſting narratives, like thoſe of 
Telemachus, and Robinſon Cruſoe , a mind not 
vitiated by a taſte: for licentious Novels will de- 
rive a very ſenſible pleaſure. Let the boy's li- 
brary conliſt of Such books as Rollin's Hiſtory , 
Plutarch's Lives, and the Spectators; and, to- 
gether with the improvement of his morals, and 
underſtanding, which he muſt derive from read- 
ing them, he will have it in his power to ſpend 
his vacant time in ſuch mental amuſemend as ar? 
truly and permanently delightful. b a= 
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| On Jinpliciy of Nyle in proſaic compeſition 7 


F oon that gives the livelieſt pleaſure on the 
firſt taſte, frequently diſguſts on repetition; and 


thoſe things which pleaſe the palate without fa- 


tiety, are ſuch as pleaſe but moderately, and 
perhaps originally cauſed a difagreeable ſenſation. 

Mental food is alſo found by experience to nou- 
Tiſh moſt, and delight the longeſt, when it is not 
luſciouſly ſweet. Profuſe ornament, and unneceſ- 
ſary graces, though they may tranſport the read- 
er on a firſt peruſal, commonly occaſion a kind 


of intellectual ſurfeit, which prevents a ſecond. 


Immoderate embelliſhment is the mark of a. 
puerile taſte, of a weak jndgment, and a little 
genius. It conveys'the idea of too great a labor 
to pleaſe; an idea which excludes the appear- 
ance of eaſe, without which it is difficult to ef- 


fect the purpoſe of pleaſing. If the reader enters 


into the author's ſpirit, he finds his emotions 
too rapidly excited to be conſiſtent with pleaſur- 
able feelings. Works acknowledged to be writ- 


ten with true taſte, are found for the moſt part 


to raiſe gentle emotions; and when, it is neceſ- 


 fary to/excite the more violent, the effect is im- 

proved from the rarity of the attempt. There 
zs a certain equable flow of ſpirits, which keeps 
the mind i in a tone ws the admiſſion of durable 
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baue, but which. when hurried or exalted 
Pran its natural ſtate; terminates in diſguſt, 
Several books very popular in the preſent age, 
among the youthful and the inexperienced, have 
a ſweetneſs that palls on the taſte, and a grandeur 
that ſwells to a bloated turgidity. Such are the 
writings of ſome modern Germans, The Death 
of Abel is generally read, and preferred by many 
to all the productions of Greece, Rome, and 
England. The ſucceſs, of this work, has given 
riſe to others on the ſame plan; inferior to this 
in its real merits, and laboring under the ſame 
fault of e dee, e decoration. What others may 
feel, I know not; but I would. no more be 
obliged to read the works of Geſner repeatedly, "2 
as they appear in the Engliſh. tranſlations, , than 
to make a frequent meal on the honey-comb. . 
The Meditations of Harvey, and many books 
of devotion, are written in that | inflated ſtyle, 
which wearies by its conſtant efforts to elevate 
the mind to ecſtaſy. They have, it is true, an 
uſeful effect on the rude and uncultivated, 0 
underſtandings are ſeldom penetrated hut by 
forcible impreſſions; but the pleaſure they give 
s not ſufficiently elegant and refined to attach 
the more poliſhed reader who poſſeſſes taſte. 
Poetical proſe, as all ſuch writings may be 
called, ſeems indeed by no means correſpondent 
to claſſical ideas of beauty. There is no model 
of it among writers in the golden ages, and it has 
ſeldom been attempted by the firſt rank of mo- 
derns. Fenelon indeed ſucceeded, in it, pu. he, 
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richly intermixed the beautiful flowers ori ;ginally 
culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius like his, 
aſſiſted by claſſical learning, may give a grace 
to compoſitions formed on plans not quite e con- 
rene to the, moſt approved archetype. 
Many modern ſermons, While their Athen 
Ae at ſublimity, and a highly figurative elo- 
quenee,, have become turgid and affected. The 
fimple majeſty of the ſacred writings affords a 
proper model for ſacred oratory; and it muſt be 


| ewned, to the honor of the regular clergy, that 


they te commonly imitated it; and that the 
enthuſiaſtte and pompous harangue has uſually 
been the production of thoſe who have renounced 
reaſon in matters of taſte as well as of religion. 
Addreſſed to the meaneſt capacities in the loweſt 
orders, it may have produced a deſirable effect 
in compelling” their attention, and in warming 
their inflammable paſſions. But,! it is to be feared, 
its effect was but temporary, and it is certain 
that it can never poſſeſs a euer R i 5 __ | 
gant works of literature. 9 | 
It 18 agreeable to the mind to be ne 
ally rouſed by a powerful ſtroke; but it ſuffers 
a kind of ſmart, from a continual repetition of 
the blow. It is merely wearied by the feeble, 
yet uninterrupted attacks of the unſkilful writer, 
who miſtakes the ons ARE for the im- 
pulſe 'of genius, of 
The Bible, t niad. Aa Shakſpeare- 8 ado 
are allowed to be the ſublimeſt books that the 
world can exhibit. They are alſo truly ſimple; 
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9 the reader is the more affected by their i in- 
diſputable ſublimity; becauſe his attention is not 
fatigued with ineffectual attempts to attain it. He 
who is acquainted with Longinus will remember, 
that the inſtances adduced by that great pat- 
tern. of the excellence he deſcribes, are not re- 
markable for a glaring or a pompous ſtyle, but 
derive their claim to ſublimity from a noble 
energy of thought, modeſtly decorated by: a pro- 
per and natural expreſſion. 

No author has been more anne appro- 
nou! than Xenophon. Yet his writings diſplay no 
appearance of ſplendor or majeſty; nothing ele- 
_ vated, or adorned with figures; no affectation of 
ſuperfluous ornament. | His merit is an unaffected 
ſweetneſs, which no affectation can obtam. The 


graces ſeem to have conſpired to form the be- 


coming texture of his compoſition. And yet, 
perhips, a common reader would neglect him, 
becauſe the eaſy and natural air of his narrative 
rouſes no violent emotion. More refined under - 


ſtandings peruſe him with delight; and Cicero 


has recorded, that Scipio, when once he had 
opened the books of Nenophon, would with 


difficulty be prevailed with to cloſe them. His 
ſtyle, ſays the ſame: great orator and eritic, is 


{ſweeter than honey, and the miuſes themſelves 
ſeem. to. have ſpoken. from his mouth. 


Julius Czfar is thought to have xolomblad 


Xenophon in his ſtyle, as he did in. the circum- 
ſtance of . profeſſion; He has nothing florid or 


grand, but, like à gentle river, flows on with 
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à ſurface emroffled. A wonderful inſtance of mo- 
deration, to have recounted his own achievements 
with accuracy, yet without being, for a moment, 
betrayed into an unbecoming pomp, either of 
dition or repreſentation. Yet with all the graces 
fulneſs of modeſty and ſimplieity, he has an air 

of grandeur that commands reſpect. In compa- 
riſon with his majeſtic air, oſtentatious ornament 
would have been contemptible deformity. | 

Cicero, who underſtood and valued the fim- 
plicity of Xenophon, was, however, himſelf ſome- 
times guilry of its violation. He adopted the 
Aſiatic manner in ſome of his orations, and they 
are often more verboſe, diffuſe, and affected, 
than an Attic taſte can patiently endure, But it 
is à kind of ſacrilege, as well as preſumption, to 
detract from the deſerved glory of a man, who, 
in his life and writings, advanced human na- 
ture to high perfection. | 

The French nation is an affected nation; but 
N of its authors have written with remark- 
able ſimplieity. Fontaine, among others, is ac- 
knowledged to have equalled in this beauty, the 
ancient models. But they have writers of the 
other kind; and 1 muſt own, I never could ad- 
mire many of their boaſted orators. Even their 

Boſſuet, their Bourdaloue, and their Maſſillon, 

are not adapted to the taſts of an be: apa or an 

Attic audience. © © 

Simplicity is not in bene! the difignithing 
beauty of Engliſh writers. Their ſpirit, their dig- 

— and their ſeriouineſs of ä have 
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fometimes given their writings an ill-placed pomp” 


and a falſe magnificence. But the works of an 
Acldiſon and a Sterne, and the reception they 


have met with, will vindicate the nation from 


the charge of wanting taſte for ſimple beauty. 
The ancients have been much imitated in Eng- 
land; and where this is the caſe, a taſte for ſim- 
plicity will of neceſſity ſuperſede the remains of 
Gothiciſm. The German: manner, if we may 


judge of it from tranſlations, it is EG _ . 


never. ſupplant the Attic. - 


To write in a plain ſtyle appears ane in ee 


but how few in compariſon have avoided the 
fault of unneceſſary, and falſe ornament! The 
greater part ſeem to have miſtaken unwieldy cor- 
pulence for robuſt vigor, and to have deſpiſed: 
the temperate habit of ſound health as meager+ 


neſs. The taſte for finery is more general than 
for ſymmetrical beauty and chaſte elegance; 
and many, like Nero, would not be content till 


they ſhould have ſpoiled, uy mg! it, the ſtatue | 
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On the le hs of es feria. 


8 all the ata mich the n ofa man has | 


deviſed, with a view to acquire diſtinction, there 
is none eaſier than that of profeſſing a diſbelief 
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of the eſtabliſhed religion. That which fhocks 
the feelings of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
cannot fail of attracting notice; and as the vain 
are uſually confident, they utter their doubts 
with an air fo oracular and deciſive, as induces 
the ſimple to think them profoundly wiſe. Auda- 
city, with little ingenuity, will attract the eyes 
of ſpectators,; and this will ſufficiently anſwer the 
purpoſe of many among the profeſſed unbeliev- 
ers. One might be diverted, if one were not 
hurt, at ſeeing a circle of Glly admirers, gaping 
and fixing their eyes on ſome half - learned and 
impudent prater, who:thraws out oblique inſinua- 
tions againſt the Bible, the clergy, or the ſacra- 
ment. Theſe are fertile topics of wit and inge- 
nuity; but it might mortify the vanity of ſome 
very vain writers and talkers, if they were to recol- 
lect, What is undoubtedly true, that it is a ſpecies 
of wit and ingenuity which not only the vileſt, but 
the moſt ſlupid and illiterate of mankind , have 
frequently diſplayed in all its poſſible perfecllon. 2 
here is, indeed, no doubt, but that vanity 
is one of the principal cauſes of infidelity. It 
uſt be the ſole cauſe of communicating it to 
others, by writing or converſation. For let us 
ſuppoſe the caſe of à very humane, judicious, 
and learned man, entertaining doubts of the 
truth of Chriſtianity : if he cannot clear his 
doubts by examination, he will yet recollect 
that doubts are no certainties; and, before he 
endeavours to propagate his ſcepticiſm, he will 
aſk himſelf theſe queſtions: Am I quite convinced 
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that what I doubt of cannot poſſibly be true? 
If I am convinced of it, am I ſure, that the 
publication of my opinion will not do more 
harm than good ? Is not the diſturbing of any 
long-eſtabliſhed civil conſtitution attended with 
_ confuſion, rebellion, bloodſhed, and ruin? And 
are not the majority of men more ſtrongly at- 


- tached to the religion than the government of 


their forefathers? Will it ſerve my country to 


introduce diſcontent of any ſpecies? May not. 


thoſe innovations in religion, which diſcontent 
may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
cauſed by frenzy and fanaticiſm? Granting" that 
were able to make a party formidable enough to 
_ cruſh oppoſition and to exterminate Chriſtianity, 


ſtill am I certain that I act, in this inſtance, like 


a good member of ſociety? For is not this ſyf- 
tem, whether well or ill founded, friendly to 
ſociety? I muſt confeſs it; its greateſt enemies 
have acknowledged it. Wnat motive then can 
induce me to divulge my doubts of its authen- 
ticity? Not the good of mankind; for it is al- 


ready allowed by unbelievers, that the! good of 


mankind is intereſted in the belief of its divine 
original, Is it for my on good, and with a 
view to be convinced? I will not deceive my- 
ſelf : my motive, I ſuſpect, is of another kind; 


for do I read thoſe books which have been al- 


ready written to ſatisfy ſimilar doubts? Nothing 
but the vanity of appearing to. be wiſer than my 
credulous neighbours can induce me to interrupt 


the happineſs of their belief. But vanity of this 
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ſort, which tends to diſturb ſociety, to injure 
the national morals, and to rob many thouſand 
individuals of a copious ſource of ſweet and ſolid 
comfort, muſt. be pronounced extreme wicked- 
neſs, according to the obvious dictates even of 
natural religion. I ſhall act the part of a good 
citizen and a good man, by conforming to a 
fyſtem whoſe beneficial influence I feel and con- 
feſs; and by endeavouring to acquire a belief in 
that which has, for ſo many centuries, been ef- 
tabliſned, and which promiſes to ſooth me in 
diſtreſs with the ſweeteſt conſolations, and to 
brighten the diſmal hour of death, by the hope 
of a more glorious and happy ſtate of exiſtence, 
At all events, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing commanded myſelf ſo far, as not to have 
run the hazard of endangering the welfare of my 
fellow - creatures, either here or hereafter, by in- 
dulging a degree of vanity, which, in a crea- 
ture ſo weak and ſo ſhort-lived as myſelf, is a 
folly very inconſiſtent with the pen 2 | 
which- I ſeeni to arrogate. | 

I will venture to repeat, that all writers 
l Chriſtianity, however they may affect 
even the extremes of benevolence, honor, phi- 
loſophy, and enlargement of wine.; are actuated 
by vanity and wickedneſs of heart... Their mo- 
tives are as mean, ſelfiſh, narrow, and in every 
reſpect unjuſtifiable, as the tendency of their 
writings is miſchievous. Their malice is often 
impotent, through the fooliſh ſophiſtry of their 
arguments; but, if ever it be ſucceſsful, it is 
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highly injurious : and, indeed, conſidering their 
motives, and the probable conſequences of their 
endeavours, the infidel writer is a greater enemy 
to ſociety, and conſequently guiltier, according 
to all the principles of ſocial union, than the 
thief or the traitor. Perſecution would, how- 


ever, only promote his cauſe, and his proper 


puniſhment is contempt. 

It is certainly no derogation from the cha- 
racter of a man of ſenſe, to conform, even while 
he is ſo unfortunate as to doubt their truth, to 
the opinions of his country. His conformity will 
probably lead him to a train of actions and of 
thought, which, in due time, will induce him 
to believe. But, if that ſhould not happen, yer 
he will act, as very wiſe and very great men 
have acted, in paying a reſpectful deference to 
the avowed conviction of others. The moſt in- 
telligent and powerful men of ancient Rome, not 
enly appeared to believe a very abſurd and 
hurtful ſyſtem, but aſſiſted in all its ceremonies 


as prieſts. Even Socrates , who evidently enter- 


tained ſome notions adequate to the dignity of 
the one great and ſupreme Being, yet thought 
It was a duty which he owed to his country , 
ſo far to conform to the wretched eſtabliſhment, 


as to order, in his dying words, a facrifice to 


Aſculapius. The external conformity to the na- 


tional religion onght not to be confounded with 


hypocriſy. If indeed it is carried to extremes, 
or zealouſſy affected, it certainly is very bla - 


mable and contemptible deceit; but while it 
keeps within the bounds of reaſon and moderation, 
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it ought to be called a decent deference to 
the opinions of the majority, ariſing from hu- 
mility, and from a deſire to maintain the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate, and to continue an innocent 
and uſeful ſyſtem, which has and will always 
greatly contribute to leſſen the quantity and de- 
gree both of moral and of natural evil. 

The eaſieſt, after all, or at leaſt the moſt of 
fectual method of appearing in any character. is 
really to be what we wiſh to appear. But be- 
lief, you will ſay, is not in our power, and 
how can we believe what appears to us incre- 
dible, Certainly you cannot, while it appears in- 
credible. But let me aſk you, whether you have 
taken any pains to believe, or have at once and 
at a glance perſuaded yourſelf, that the Chriſtian 
religion is totally falſe? I am of opinion, that 
a great number of ſceptical writers never gave 
themſelves the trouble to read thoſe ſcriptures, 
which they warmly oppoſe. They hear objec- 
tions, they read objections, and they find, that 
from men of reputed wit and ingenuity, the 
objections. often originate. They alſo wiſh. to 
be reputed men of wit and ingenuity , and 
therefore, eagerly adopt the. language and ſenti- 
ments of the order. Perhaps the vanity and 
pride of this claſs of men will render all at- 
tempts to convince them abortive; but to mo- 
deſt doubters, and to thoſe whoſe good ſenſe and 
good diſpoſitions lead them to wiſh to adopt 
the religion of their country, it may not be uſe- 
leſs to ſuggeſt advice, with a view. to — 
their conviction. Bino io 
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The chief thing required is to free themſelves 
Wan the pride of human reaſon. Humility (and 
ſurely our blindneſs and imperfections are ſuffi- 
cient to render us humble, if we would be rea- 
ſonable), humility will open our hearts, and be- 
lief will find admiſſion. Sincere endeavours, ſe- 
conded by prayers, will never fail to help our 
unbelief. But, alas ! a fine, gay, ſpirited, libe- 
ral and enlarged modern philoſopher would be 
aſhamed to be found on his knees, or. with a 
Teſtament. in his poſſeſſion. There is ſcarcely 


any vicious act, or any vicious hook, which 


would put him fo much to the bluſh.” 

A modeſt well - meaning man might, how- 
ever, I ſhould think, diveſt himſelf of thoſe pre- 
judices which prevent the poſſibility of belief, 
by the following ſoliloquy: I find myſelf 
& placed in a world abounding with evil and 
„ miſery. Under the immediate preſſure of it, 
< 1 feel my heart inclining, like the needle to 
% the north, by its natural tendency, to the 
„ Deity for ſupport. Man, of all animals, is 


< the only one who has the ſenſe of religion. 


« Feeling this diſtinctive propenſity of my na- 


6 ture, 1 look around to diſcover to what ob- 


ce ject, and in what manner, that part of my 
„ fellow- creatures, who live in the ſame ſociety 


with myſelf, pay their adoration. I find a 
<« ſyſtem of religion already eſtabliſhed, and 
„ which has been , eſtabliſhed, in the moſt en- 
4 lightened countride of the earch; near two thou- 


fand years. 1 reſolve to examine it: Je claims 
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that reſpect from its antiquity and univerſa- 
lity. Many difficulties appear on the firſt in- 
ſpection. My reaſon is often ſtartled a and my 
belief wavers. But I will not yet give up a 
point of ſo ſerious importance, without further 


and cloſer attention to it. I reflect, that two 
thouſand years is à vaſt ſpace in the age of the 
world. How many myriads of men like my- 


ſelf have lived and died in the faith during 
that time! And were all of them fools or hy- 
poerites? It could not have been. Can the un- 


derſtanding of a poer individual juſt come 


into the world, and hardly knowing where 
he is, comprehend on intuition an object of 
ſuch magnitude, and make the mighty diſco- 


very, which has eſcaped millions of the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned of mortals? Or, ſuppoſing 
that they all perceived the eee, „ am 1 


then at laſt the only honeſt man who will con- 


feſs it? I am aſhamed to avow ſuch an idea to 
myſelf. But yet, if 1 reject what they re- 


ceived, ſurely I avow it in the more expreſ- 


five langnage of my conduct. Pride, I fear, 
is the foundation of my ſcepticiſm; and humi- 


lity muſt form the baſis of my belief. I will 
check my own preſumption, and reject the 


cavils of vain and fooliſh philoſophy. Shall a 


„poor weak creature, who cometh up like a 
flower, and is cut down, who fleeth as a 
ſhadow, and never continueth in one ſtay, 

pithfure to pronounce deciſively in that little . 
period, in which he has ſcarcely time to look 
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< about him before he dies, againſt a ſyſtem, 
44 which has ſtrong internal and external evidence 
« of divine original, which is moſt uſeful and 
„ comfortable, and which has been admitted 
“ among a great portion of mankind. during al- 
& moſt twenty centuries? No, it is the firſt wiſ- 
„dom to be humble. Humility will be follow- 
„ ed by grace, and grace by faith, and faith by 
* falvation. It plainly appears, that can loſe 
< nothing by belief, but ſome of thoſe exceſſive 


and irregular enjoyments, which would def- 


* troy my health and life; but I may poſſibly 


46 gain a glory and a happinebs ON ſhall con- 


« tinue to all RTE: 


N. XVII. 


ne di Jagreemen ts the frequent cauſe _ immoral 
conduct. 


A FTER all our complaints of the uncertainty 
of human affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that 
more miſery is produced among us by the irre- 
gularities of our tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

And it is a circumſtance particularly unhap- 


py, that theſe irregularities of the temper are 


moſt apt to diſplay themſelves at our fireſides, 
where every thing ought to be tranquil and ſe- 


rene. But the truth is, we are awed by the pre- 
{ence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing: 


weak or ill-natured when we act in the ſight ot 
the world; and ſo, very heroically, reſerve all 


our il-humor for our wives, children and ſer- 


yants. We are meek where we might meet with 
oppoſition, but feel ourſelves undauntedly bold 
where we are ſure of no eſſectual reſiſtance. 
The perverſion of the beſt things converts 
them to the worſt. Home is certainly well adap- 
ted to repoſe and ſolid enjoyment. Among pa- 
rents and brothers, and all the tender charities 
of private life, the gentler affections, which are 
always attended with feelings purely and perma- 
nently pleaſurable, find an ample ſcope for pro- 
per exertion. The experienced have often de- 
clared, after wearying themſelves in purſuing 
phantoms, that they have found a ſubſtantial 
happineſs in the domeſtic circle. Hither they 


have returned from their wild excurſions in the 


regions of diſſipation ; as the bird, after flut- 
tering in the air, deſcends into her neſt, to par- 
take and to increaſe its 3 warmth with her 
young ones. 
Buch and ſo ſweet are the comforts of heads 5 
when it is not perverted by the folly and weak- 
neſs of man. Indifference, and a careleſſneſs on 
the ſubject of pleaſing thoſe whom it is our beſt 
intereſt to pleaſe, often render it a ſcene of dul- 
neſs and infipidity. Happy if the evil extended: 
no farther. But the tranſition from the nega- 
tive ſtate of not being pleaſed, to poſitive. ill- 
humor, is but too eaſy, ' Fretfulneſs and peeviſhe 
Neſs ariſe, as nettles ds » ſpontaneouſly ,- 


where 
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where no ſalutary plants are cultivated. One 


unkind expreſſion infallibly generates many others. 
Trifles light as air are able to kindle the blaze of 
contention. By frequent conflicts and unreſerved 
familiarity, all that mutual reſpect which is ne- 


ceſſary to preſerve love, even in the moſt inti- 


mate connexions, is entirely loſt, and the faint 
affection which remains is too fende to be felt 
amid the furious operation of the hateful paſſions. 
Farewel peace and tranquillity, and cheerful con- 


verſe, and all the boaſted comforts of the fa- 
mily circle. The neſt: which ſhould preſerve a 
perpetual warmth by the conſtancy of paternal 
and conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joy- 


leſs. In the place of the ſoft down which ſhould 


cover it, are ſubſtituted thorns and briars. The 
waters of ſtrife, to make uſe of the beautiful al- 


luſion of Scripture, ruſh in with impetuous vio- 
lence, and ruffle and diſcolor that ſtream, which, 
in its natural and undiſturbed current, devolves 
its waters all ſmooth and limpid. 


But it is not neceſſary to expatiate on the mi- 


ſery of family diſſenſion. I mean more particu- 
larly to ſuggeſt, that family diſſenſion, beſides 
all its own immediate evils, is the fruitful parent 
of immoral miſconduct. 

When the ſeveral parts: which pals a fa- 
mily find themſelves uneaſy in that home which 
is naturally the ſeat of mutual enjoyment, they 
are tempted from the ſtraight road of common 
prudence, to purſue their happineſs through a 


devious wild of paſſion and imagination. The 


1. 8 N 


* 


1 


- * 
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ſon, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harſhly at home, will ſeldom ſpend his evenings 
at the domeſtic Shs If he lives in the metro- - 
polis, he will fly for refuge to the places of pub- 
lic diverſion. There, it is very probable, ſome 
unhappy. connexion will be formed, which can- 
not be continued without a plentiful ſupply of 
money. Perhaps money cannot be procured ho- 
neſtly but from the parent; but money muſt at 
all events be procured. What then remains, 
but to purſue thoſe methods which unprincipled 
ingenuity. has invented, and which, ſooner or 
later, lead to their. condign puniſhments, pain, 
ſhame, and death? 8 
But though the conſequences are not always 
ſuch as the operation of human laws produces, 
yet they are always terrible, and deſtructive of 
happineſs and virtue. Miſery i is indeed the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of all deviation from rectitude; but 
early debauchery, early diſeaſe, early prof gacy 


of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretched- 


neſs; as they ſow the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring 
of life, when all that is ſown ſtrikes deep root, 


and. buds and bloſſoms , and brings forth fruit 


in profuſe abundance. 
In the diſagreements between children and 
parents, it is certain that the children are uſu- 
ally moſt culpable. Their violent paſſions: and 
ive experience render them diſobedient and 
undutiful. Their love of pleaſure operates ſo 
violently, as often to deſtroy the force of filial 


_ affeQtion, A parent is ſtung to the heart by the 
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ingratitude of a child. He chk his precipitancy, 


and perhaps with too little command of temper; 


for who can always hold the reins? Aſperity 
produces aſperity. But the child was the ag- 
greſſor, and therefore deſerves a great part of the 
miſery which enſues." It is however certain, that 
the parent is often imprudent, as well as the 
child undutiful. He ſhould endeavour to render 
home agreeable by gentleneſs and reaſonable in- 


dulgence : for man at every age ſeeks to be plea- 


ſed, but more particularly at the juvenile age. 
He ſhould indeed maintain his authority; but it 
ſhould be like the mild dominion of a limited 
monarch, and not the iron rule of an auſtere 
tyrant. If home is rendered pleaſing, it will not 
long be deſerted. The prodigal will ſoon return, 
when his father's houſe is always ready to re- 
ceive him with joy. 


What is ſaid of the conſequences of donkellic 


diſunion to ſons, is equally to be applied to 
| daughters. Indeed, as the miſconduct of daugh- 


ters is more fatal to family peace, though per- 


haps not more heinous in a moral view, parti- 


cular care ſhould be taken to render them at- 
tached to the comforts of the family circle. 


When their home is diſagreeable, they will be 
ready to make any exchange; and will often loſe 


their characters, virtue and happineſs, in the 


purſuit of it. Indeed the female character and 
happineſs are ſo eaſily injured, that no ſolicitude 
can be too great in their preſervation. But pru- 
dence is neceſſary in every good cauſe, as well 
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as zeal; and it is found, by experience, that the 
gentleſt method of government, if it is limited 
and directed by good ſenſe, is the beſt. It ought 
indeed to be ſteady, but not rigid: and every 
pleaſure which is innocent in itſelf and in its 
conſequences ought to be admitted, with a view 
to render leſs diſagreeable that onwinking vigi- 
lance . which a delicate. and ſenſible father will 
judge neceſſary in the care of a daughter. 

To what wickedneſs, as well as wretched- 
neſs, matrimonial — lead, every day's 
hiſtory will clearly inform us. When the huſband 


is driven from his home by a termagant, he will 


ſeek enjoyment, which is denied him at his own 
home, in the haunts of vice, and in the riots 
of intemperance: nor can finale corruption be 
wondered at, though it muſt be greatly pi- 
tied and regretted , when in the heart of a huſ- 
band, which love and friendſhip ſhould warm, 
hatred is found to rankle. Conjugal infelicity not 
only renders life moſt uncomfortable , but leads 


to that deſperate diſſoluteneſs and careleſſneſs in 


manners, which terminates in the ruin of health, 
peace, and fortune. If we may form a Jade 
ment from the divorces and ſeparations which 
happen in the gay world, we may conclude, 
that the preſent manners are highly unfavorable 
to conjugal felicity. And we ſee, conſiſtently with 
my theory, that the conſequence of theſe domeſ- 
tic diſagreements is the prevalence of vice in a 
very predominant degree, as well as of miſery. 
But it avails little to point out evils without 
recommendin ga remedy. One of the firſt rules 
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which ſuggeſt itſelf is, that families ſhould endea- 
vour, by often and ſeriouſly reflecting on the ſub- 
ject, to convince themſelves, that not only the 
enjoyment, but the virtue of every individual, 
greatly depends on a cordial union. When they 
are convinced of this, they will endeavour to 
promote it; and it fortunately happens, that the 
very wiſh and attempt of every individual muſt 
infallibly ſecure ſucceſs. It may indeed be diffi- 
cult to reſtrain the occaſional ſallies of temper; 
but where there 1s, in the more diſpaiſionate mo- 
ments, a ſettled defire to preſerve domeſtic union, 
the tranſient violence of paſſion will not often 
produce a permanent rupture. . 

| It is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a 
groſs familiarity, even where the connexion is 
molt intimate. The human heart is ſo conſtituted 
as to love reſpect. It would indeed be unnarural 
in very intimate friends to behave to each other 
with ſtiffneſs; but there is a delicacy of manner, 
and a flattering deference, which | tends to pre- 
ſerve that degree of ee which is neceſſary to 
ſupport affection, and which is loſt in contempt 
when it deviates into exceſſive familiarity. An 
habitual politeneſs of manners will prevent even 
indifference from degenerating to hatred. It will 
_ refine, exalt, and perpetuate affection. 

But the beſt and moſt efficacious rule is, that 
we ſhould not think our moral and religious 
duties are only to be practiſed in public, and in 
the ſight of thoſe from whoſe applauſe we expect 
the gratification of our vanity, ambition, or avarice; 
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but that we ſhonld be equally attentive to our 
behaviour among thoſe who can only repay us 
by reciprocal love. We muſt ſhow the ſince- 
rity of our principles and profeſſions by acting 
conſiſtently with them, not only in the ſenate, 
in the field, in the pulpit, at the bar, or in mw 
Gow e „but at the ire. ſide. 


Ne XVIII. 


Hints to young men who are 478 _ for 
ESE order .- 


I. is no reproach to the church to ſay, that it 
is ſupplied with miniſters by the emoluments it 
affords, Men muſt be ſupported; and if the 
proſpect of ſupport is one principal motive in 
impelling them to enter on the clerical office, it 
is a natural, a reaſonable motive, and in no 
reſpect diſgraceful. A ſon, it is true, is deſtined 
to the church becauſe his father or friend is the 
patron of a living; or he is placed at a free- 
ſchool, and is carried on to college with a view 
to a ſcholarſhip ; ; or he fixes on the profeſſion 
himſelf from a love of letters and tranquillity j 
and from the hope of gaining a quiet and eaſy, 
though ſmall ſtipend, in a liberal and an uſeful 
employment. There is nothing in all this unrea- 
ſonable, and though hypocriſy and fanaticiſm 
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may diſclaim ſuch motives, yet, if he who is 
actuated by them, as the greater part certainly 
are, prepares himſelf duly for entrance on the 
office, and diſcharges its duties conſcientiouſſy 
when he is in it, he is a worthy and valuable cler- 
gyman, anda better man than they who revile him. 
But whatever cauſes may have inclined a 
young man to devote himſelf to the church, I 
will ſuppoſe him juſt diſmiſſed from his ſchool, 
and will ſubmit to his conſideration. a few re- 
marks, which, I hope, will be uſeful. With 
reſpect to e I will not preſume to di- 
rect them. They, indeed; are apt to ſuppoſe _ 
themſelves guided by a ſuperior illumination, to 
which few can confidently pretend. 

To facilitate the tenure of ſome preferments, 
and to ſatisfy the prejudices of the world, it 
will be neceſſary to take academical degrees. This 
cannot be done reputably without becoming a 
member of an Engliſh univerſity. If the finances 
of the ſtudent are inadequate to his independent 
ſupport , he will probably he tempred to reſide 
in one of them, for the ſake of the emoluments 
of ſcholarſhips, fellowſhips, or exhibitions. If, 
indeed, a ſtricter diſcipline, and a few regula- 
tions in the exerciſes, ſhould take place, he will 
do right to fix his reſidence in the venerable 
ſeats of learning, where every convenience for 
the purpoſes of ſtudy is liberally afforded. 

But if neither the [diſcipline nor the ſtatutes 
are altered, I would advice him, barely to keep 
two terms a year for ſeveral years, which may 


* 
* 
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be annually done by him in the ſpace of five or 


ſix weeks only, ſo as, in due time, to derive 
as good a right, by the ſtatutes, as any other 


members, to the honors beſtowed by an univer- 


ſity convocation. In Oxford, for inſtance, three 


Weeks ſpent at Eaſter, and a fortnight in Act 


term, are the ſeaſons which I recommend. This 


| en may furniſh an agreeable variety, and 


the time may be well ſpent in examining the | 


public libraries, and in attending the public 


lecturers, who contrive to circumſcribe their cour- 


ſes within the limits of the few weeks required 


by the ſtatutes to keep a term. Wich reſpect 


to a voluntary reſidence at either univerſity 
during ſix or eight months at a time though 
certainly right, if a reformation ſhould take place, 
I conſider it, in their preſent ſtate, as dangerous, 
expenſive, and attended with no advantage great 


enough, to compenſate the diſadvantage, and 


which may not be enjoyed abundantly better 
in the family of a worthy and learned clergy- 
man in a country village. By all means let the 


long intervals be employed in ſtudy, for which 


the ſilence of a village retreat, if a ſufficient 


number of books are to be procured, i is far bet- 


ter accommodated than the ſociety of noiſy young 
men, who are ſuffered to do as they pleaſe by 
night and by day, who. are above control; and 
who cauſe the college to reſemble the tavern and 
the brothel. I have no. reaſon to expreſs. my- 


ſelf with reſentment on the ſubject of the uni- 
verſities. I ſay what I think, and I ſay it, becauſe 


EG 
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it would ill become me to conceal any thing ; 
in the knowledge of which ENS you is 
greatly intereſted. 

If a young man is fortunate enough to find a 
worthy clergyman who will be his companion 
and inſtructor from nineteen to twenty-three, he 
will direct the courſe of ſtudies and ſuperintend 
the moral conduct. But as I know that all will 
not be able to find ſuch a one, and that the 
greater part cannot, from the ſlenderneſs of their 
fortunes, make ſuch a compenſation as miglit 
probably be required by him, when We * 
ſhall proceed to offer my ies 

At the age of one- and: twenty, it will be pro- 
per to begin the ſtudies more immediately pre- 
paratory to ordination. If it is poſſible, a young 
man of ſimilar views and intentions ſhould he 
procured as an aſſociate. I ſay then, that, with- 
out any tutor, by the direction of books, they 
may thus, with due application, make at leaſt 
as great an improvement in this retreat, as they 
could in any univerſity. In theſe circumſtances, 
they would be leſs expoſed to diſſipation; and, 
for that reaſon among others, they would be 
more attached to ſtudy, fand would ſucceed in 
it better. To be in: tiated in the groſs debauchery 
of a corrupt univerſity, is a bad ren for 
the ſacred office. 

Such would be my i till the univerſities 
ſhould be reformed. But ſince many reaſons will 

- concur to induce parents to ſend their ſons to 
the univerſities as uſual, ſuch as the expectation 


— 


f 
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of various pecuniary advantages, the opportu- 
nities of forming connexions, the fear of ſingu- 
larity, and indeed the difficulty of deviating 
from the accuſtomed path, I will ſuppoſe a ſtudent 
intended for the church juſt matriculated, and will 
ſubmit to his opinion the following ſuggeſtions: 
He is ſent to college to improve his mind and 
morals, to become a good ſcholar, and a good 
man; not a man of pleaſure, nor a man of faſhion. 
Let him, then, reſolve to purſue his ſtudies in- 
defatigably, and pray God Almighty to preſerve 
his innocence , and to be a guardian to him, 
now he is removed from the' foſtering wing of an 
_ affectionate parent. Let him beware of being 
overcome by ridicule, by which he will certainly 
be attacked. Let him be ſteady in his principles, 
and ſpirited in his actions; exhibiting that viva- 
city and reſolution in his good purpoſes which 
others diſplay i in their bad ones. Let him recol- 
lect, that he is preparing for a ſacred office, and 


ſtudy to render his conduct conſiſtent with his 


views. But, with all his virtues and all his pru- 
dence, let hien avoid the appearance of unneceſ- | 
ſary iffneſs, of hypocriſy, or of more fingularity 
than is required for the preſervation of his prin- 
ciples. Let him alſo moſt carefully avoid a cen- 
ſorious diſpoſition. It is his buſineſs to advance 
his own good qualities to all attainable perfection; 
not to be moroſe, or calumnious on the defects 
and faults of others. He will ſee, pity, and 
avoid them; but he will leave the office of cor- 
| redlion to ths whe ought to aſſume it. 
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| The fooliſh exerciſes performed in the pub- 
lic ſchools are too ridiculous to deſerve a ferious 
cenſure : but as his degree may be denied him, 
if he fails m any particular of this formal trifling, 
he muſt give them, and the ſtudies which are 
connected with them, ſo much attention as will 
qualify. him to perform them with facility and 
confidence. The claſſics in general, the Hebrew 
language, and the books introductory to divinity, 
will have a better claim to his ſerious application. 
The preparatory improvements ſhould not be 
confined to that moderate degree of excellence 
which may be required in a chaplain's examina- 
tion. They who aim only at paſſing an exami- 
nation, uſually relinquiſh their ſtudies when the 
examination is paſt. ' With a good character, mo- 
derate attainments, and thoſe recommendatory 
teſtimonies which are- eaſily procured, there is 
no danger of rejection. But he who deſerves to 
ſucceed, will not be ſatisfied without making a 
ſolid improvement in uſeful theology. 
A young clergyman, if he wiſhes to be eſ- 
teemed by his pariſhioners, and to promote their 
welfare, muſt take particular care, on firſt en- 
_ tering on his cure, that he makes favorable im- 
preſſions on the ſubject of his morals and his ſin- 
cerity. However young, he muſt remember, 
that, by aſſuming the office of a public and re- 
ligious inſtructor, he has aſſumed a grave cha- 
racter. Tf he is not reaſonably grave, he may 
indeed be pardoned, or be pitied; but he will 
not be valued. I mean not that he ſhould be 
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auſtere, nor puritanical; but that he ſhould avoid 
even the appearance of that diſguſtful levity of 
manners, and exceſſive profligacy, which has 
diſgraced the younger clergy of the times. That 
real levity and real profligacy are to be avoided, 
I need not inform him; but at the ſame time I 
am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, that the ſerious 
part of mankind have long had juſt reaſon to ex- 
Preſs their diſpleaſure, at the frequent occurrence 
of the profeſſed clerical libertine. - He will avoid 
evil, and the appearance of evil. If he cannot bring 
his mind to ſacrifice youthful follies to the dignity | 
of his profeſſion , he ſhould not engage in it. The 
public have long remarked with indignation, 
that ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed: coxcombs, 
drunkards, debauchees, and gameſters, who ſhine 
at the watering-places, and in all public places, but 
pulpits, are young men of the ſacerdotal order. 
They plead that they are young, and that 
youth ought to excuſe the follies which reſult 
from the too ardent love of pleaſure. But if 
they are young, they ſhould remember that they 
thought themſelves old enough to aſſume the of- 
fice of inſtructors of mankind; and to warn their 
fellow-creatures to avoid thoſe very irregularities, 
which they not only practiſe, but in which hey 
glory, as marks of ſpirit. _ 

The clergyman who would be reſpected, and 
every clergyman would be reſpected if he would 
be uſeful, muſt preſerve a decency of dreſs. 

He myſt be affable; but his OO "muſt be 
. tempered with reſerye, | 
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He muſt be regular in the m of pa- 
rochial duty, and pay at leaſt as much attention 
to the poor as to the rich. 

He muſt read prayers, and preach, with fer- 
vency and earneſtneſs; not as if he conſidered 


his buſineſs as a job, by which he is to earn a 


certain pay, or as if he did not believe what he 


uttered. His eloquence will be forcible, but not 


theatrical; pathetic, but not affected. 

He moſt not be covetous, nor very "_ in 
exacting of the poor his juſt dues. - 

He muſt be benevolent and beneficent in an 
exemplary degree; winning men by perſuaſion, 
forgiving injuries, and teaching more n 55 
his life than his difecunſes: 

He muſt not be a more conſtant attendant on 
levees and courts than at church, a ſycophant, 


a paralite, or a profeſſed preferment-hunter ; for 
we cannot eſteem him who; while he recom- 


mends to us the purſuit of crowns of glory in a 


better world, appears to fix his own heart on 
the charms of a mitre, and to love this world, 
vain and tranſitory as he deſeribes it, . pe- 


culiar ardor and 5 of affeion:” 
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Hints to young men who are deſigned for a 
eee or naval li e. 


* exigencies of the ſtate have called for an 
increaſe of the military orders, and it muſt be 
owned that our Britiſh youth have not been ſlow 
to obey the ſummons; for there is ſcarcely a 
town or village in the kingdom where you will 
not meet, as you paſs along, cockades, epau- 
lettes, and ſcarlet coats, accompanied with fierce 
looks, and ſtruts a la milituire. The military 
ſpirit is indeed ſo widely diffuſed, that there is 
reaſon to believe the nation will ſhortly become 
a nation of warriors. - But as the military ſpirit 


is rather adverſe to the gentle arts of peace, and as 


the young heroes are apt to lay down their books 
as ſoon as they take up their arms, I will ſug- 
geſt to them a few hints, which may probably 
prevent their heroiſm from degenerating to bru- 
tality. I wiſh them not to imagine, that the 
moment they have put their hats on ſideways, 
and dreſſed themſelves at their toilettes in com- 
plete uniform, they are ſoldiers. They may be 
pretty figures, and doubtleſs, will be able to do 
great execution at an aſſembly; but it does not 
follow that they will be equally ſucceſsful on 
the plains of Saratoga. bt 
Many, who enter on the profeſſion while "OM 
are ſtriplings, are apt to ſuppoſe, that a ſword, 
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a cockade, and a ſhoulder-knot, conſtitute them 
complete gentlemen. Theſe, however, will not 
conſtitute them men, and much leſs gentlemen. 
An ignorant, rude, and mean mind under a fine, 
red coat, is no leſs viſible, and more contemp- 
tible, than if it appeared under rags and the 


_ dreſs of a mechanic. 


_ - Almoſt all the profeſſions have ſome charac- 
_ teriſtic manners, which the profeſſors ſeem to 
adopt, with little examination, as neceſſary and 
as honorable diſtinctions. It happens unfortu- 
nately, that profligacy, libertiniſm, and infidelity, 
.are thought by weaker minds almoſt as neceſſary 
a part of a ſoldier's uniform as his ſhoulder-knot. 
To hefitate at an oath, to decline intoxication, 
to profeſs a regard for religion; would be almoſt 
as ignominious as to refuſe a challenge. Inſol- 
vency and diſeaſe, ſome of the greateſt misfor- 
tunes which can befal a human creature, are 
often thought to add a grace to the military man. 
He dreſſes, he drinks, he bluſters, he ſpends his. 
money , he ruins his conſtitution and his peace; 
but the compenſation for all this is, that he is 
a favorite of the ladies; and really in this his 
ultimate object he often ſucceeds; for too many 
of them, who are as weak as himſelf; are ready 
to run wild at the ſight of a red coat. Age and 
uglineſs, diſeaſe and rottenneſs, are all loſt in 
the irreſiſtible charms of a piece of ſcarlet broad- 
cloth; and many a young man, who has been 
repulſed in a common dreſs, has been arrayed 
by his taylor for 180 battle „ and gained a 


complete victory. The groſs-legged artiſt has of- 
ten metamorphoſed à Therſites into an Adonis. 
But this filly attachment of filly women tends 
immediately to increaſe that profligacy which 
has ever been the fertile ſource of female miſery : 
and now, when you can hardly turn without 
ſeeing a military man, the evil muſt neceſlarily 
be increaſed, and deen it is the more de- 
ande to adminiſter a remedy. TT it 
But here I will interrupt my remarks, to 
Weg the reader, that the puerile vanity and 
ſtudied .profhgacy which I have deſcribed, is 
only to be found in thoſe who: have been too 
early commiſſioned, and have entered on the 
ſoldier's life deſtitute of the gentleman's educa- 
tion. There are indeed many ſuch; for parents 
who. have intereſt, are deſirous of entering their 
_ ſons early, that they may arrive at an exalted 
poſt in the prime of manhood. Hence it hap- 
pens, that the time which ſhould be employed 
in a virtuous courſe of literary diſcipline, is 
thrown away amidſt the diſſoluteneſs of a camp, 
or a barrack, or a ſhip's crew; and the poor 
youth, though he is lifted over the heads of ve- 
terans, and aſſumes all the haughty airs of a great 
man, poſſeſſes a mind only diſtinguiſhed from 
that of his drummer, or his boatſwain, by ſu- 
\perior inſolence. He has no taſte; his e 
are groſs; he is a diſtinguiſhed brute indeed; but 
his diſtinction conſiſts only in ſuperior bruta- 
lity; his anche is caprice, and his courage in- 
ſenſibility. He lives a 0 of * , Varied only 
| by 
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8 the ſhort less of vicious and infamous in- 
dulgences. Of ſuch miſery as this it is ſurely 
friendly to attempt the prevention. If tlie pre- 
ſent generation may not profit by the ſuggeſtions 
which I offer, ſome perhaps in the ſucceeding 
one may be reſcued from perdition, But, left 
What I am compelled to ſay of the uneducated 
and unprincipled part of the profeſſion ſhould be 
extended too far, I muſt add, that I am well 
convinced a great part of the h confiſts of 
men who have entered on the military profeſſion 
from the beſt motives, and have carried into the 
camp the accompliſhments of the ſchool. 
To the other part, whoſe misfortune it has 
been to be engaged in an unſettled life, with- 
out inſtruction in any of the valuable parts of 
ſcience, without moral principles, or even' the 
idea of religion, it may not be uſeleſs to 'addreſs 
a few admoni tions OT EY FL 
Let them endeavour to 9 themſelves of 
| 4 beauty, the value, and the pleaſures of a 
cultivated mind. Let Wem compare one of their 
profeſſion who poſſeſſes the graces of the under- 
ſtanding, with another of equal rank, whoſe 
ideas are low, whoſe ſentiments are narrow and 
ſelſiſh, nne pleaſures are groſs, and who has 
no other method of employing his leiſure but in 
' drunkenneſs and debauchery. The contraſt will 
exhibit the deformity which J am deſcribing in 
ſtriking colors. The one is reſpected and beloved; 
happy in himſelf; and the cauſe. of happineſs in 
all around him: the other, though he is always 
1. e 10 
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Th purſuing: pleaſure , never finds it pure and ex- 
alted, but ſpends a feveriſh being in vanity and 
vice, and precipitates that diſſolution at Which all 
but himſelf have reaſon to rejoice. 

Noy the leiſure which this profeſſion frequent · 
17 enjoys above all others, as it is often the cauſe 
of vice, ſo. it, affords a fine opportunity for mak- 
ing improvement. But how ſhall the uncultivated 
ſoldier, begin? He was taken from his ſchool be- 
fore he had laid any foundation on which he 
might build; the fabric of learning. Where this 
is the caſe, we muſt. not hope that he will be 
able to acquire the learned languages but if he 
acquires. a taſte for Engliſh; books, he will ſoon 
find his nature improved by ng the beſt of 
them like the wild ſtock from the wilderneſs, 
when grafted with a cion of a Hlelicious. and valy- 
able fruit⸗ tre. 
In every en Shes is a certain Wr 
of practical and technieal knowledge, which ought 
to be particularly attended to, becauſe the pro- 
feſſion cannot be exerciſed without it. Tactics 
and fortiſication, with the ſciences immediately 
connected; with them, muſt be ſtudied, as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to che military and naval officer, 
But if he ſtops here, he will till retain the nar- 
| rowWneſs of an artiſt, who. ſeeks no farther ſkill 
than is neeeſſary to and to en its 
W advantages. 

| Hiſtory, in all its parts; will \ very. picky: 
excite „ as it will amply reward, the attention 

af the die. SU talikatiohs of 9 
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Polybius , Xenophon,. Livy, Salluſt, will amuſe 
and inſtruct his mind with . knowledge, 
and in the end will give him more pleaſure than 
a meagre novel borrowed at a circulating library. 
J would advice him to take with him Pope's 
Homer when he goes to the camp, and lay it 
under his pillow, and meditate on it in the morn- 
ing after his devotions. The entertaining of noble 
thoughts will lead to noble actions; and the poor, 
debauched, and inſolvent officer, beſet with bai» 
liffs, and ſurgeons, will become, in this courſe 
of diſcipline, a ſenſible and prudent man, and 
perhaps deſerve the appellation of a true hero; 
à title which can never be beſtowed on a man 

whoſe courage wants conduct, and whale honor 
wants honeſty. 

He ſhonld recollect, that he hi a ſoul like 
men who do not wear a red coat, and ſhould 
think of that immortality. which the wiſeſt of 
mankind have expected. Let him not be aſhamed: 
of reading the ſcriptures, or thoſe excellent com- 
ments upon them, the ſermons. of our great 
Engliſh divines. It is falſe valor. which ſets God 
and eternity at defiance; and it is real cowardice: 
to be afraid of the ridicule which the perform- 
ances of religious, or any other duty may incur. 
He is often heard to ſay, in the language of his 
profeſſion, that he is upon duty, and it is to be 
wiſhed he conſidered the —— of the word 

in its full extent. 
What is ſaid to military men, muſt be ex- 
tended to mariners. They have often ſunk far 


* 
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"beneath the level of humanity.” The leiſure and 
confinement of a ſhip ought certainly to lead 
them to ſeek improvement in letters. But yet a 
medium is to be obſerved. Their refinement 
muſt not be exceſſive, leſt the faſtidiouſneſs of 
extreme delieacy ſhould deſtroy the manly bra- 
youy and hardineſs of the Engliſh ſailor. 

In attending to theſe admonitions, it will be 
found, that, while the happineſs of many unfor- 
tunate individuals is increaſed, the glory and 
welfare of the community will be better ſecured. 
We ſhall certainly have leſs to fear from our 
enemies, and alſo leſs from a ſtanding army; for 
an enlightened underſtanding, which conſiders 
the nature of ſociety, will ſee the propriety of 
ſubjecting, on all domeſtic emergencies, wat mi- 
litary to the civil power.. 

I cannot cloſe this ſubject without tens 
ing thoſe generous and liberal men, who, when 
their country was threatened with invaſion, for- 
ſook all the comforts of their homes, and, ik. | 
out previous habits to inure them, ſubmitted | 
with alacrity to the inconveniencies of a camp, 
and the unſettled life of a ſoldier. Their judi- 
cious and patriotic ardor evinces that they wear 

a ſword for their country's good , and are ready 
to draw it at a moment's warning, on OY fo- 

8 or e e 
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Ne XX. 
On the amuſements of fun "IE : 


y 2 inſtitution of a day devoted to reſt and © 
reflection, after ſix days ſpent in labor and diſ- 
ſipation, is not only wiſe in a political and reli - 
gious view, but highly agreeable to the nature of 
man. The human mind is ſo conſtituted by na- 704 
ture, as to make greater advances by ſhort flights ; 
frequently repeated, than by uninterrupted, pro- 
greſſion. After the ceſſation of a whole day, the 
operations of the week are begun with freſh ar- 
dor, and acquire a degree of novelty; a quality 
which poſſeſſes a moſt powerful effect in ſtimu- 
lating to application. In truth, no time is loſt- 
to the public by the ene of a Sabbath; 
for the loſs of a few hours is amply compenſated 
by the additional vigor and ſpirit which are gi - 
ven to human activity by the agreeable: viciſſi · 
tude. A thouſand reaſons might be aſſigned for- 
the obſervation of it, ſuppoſing it wanted any, 
ſuperadded to the ſandlion of divine authority. 
Among others, the long duration of this eſtab- 
bliſhment is, in my opinion, an argument greatly 
in its favor; for human affairs, in a long courſe 
of years, ſettle, for the moſt part, like water * 
in their proper level and ſituation. 
It may, then, be numbered among the follies 
of modern innovators, and pretenders to ſuperior / 
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enlargement of mind and freedom from prej u- 
dice, that they have endeavoured to deſtroy the 
ſanctity, and, in courſe, the eſſential purpoſes of, 
this ſacred. inſutution. They have labored to 
render it a day of public and pleaſurable diverſion; 3 
and, if they had ſucceeded, they would have 
made Sunday in no reſpect different from the 
other days of the week; for if one man were 
allowed to purſue pleaſure at the uſual public 
places, another who felt the influence of avarice 
more than of the love of pleaſure, would juſtly 
have claimed a right to purſue his lucrative labor. 
And, indeed, it muſt be owned, that there 
would: be far leſs evil in proſecuting the deſigns 
of honeſt induſtry, than in relaxing the nerves of 
the mind by a diſſolute purſuit of nominal plea- 
ſures; of ſuch pleaſures as uſually terminate in 
pain, diſeaſe, and ruin. The national ſpirit and 
ſtrength uſt be impaired by national corruption. 
Feebleneſs of mind is the unavoidable effect of 
exceſſive diſfipation; but how ſhall the political 
machine perform its movements with efficacy, 
when the minds of the people, the ſprings of the 
whole, have loſt their elaſticity? If you were to 
prohibit honeſt labor, and allow public plea- 
fures, Sunday would become a day of uncon- 
trouled debauchery and drunkenneſs. It would 
infallibly ſink the lower claſſes to that degene- 
rate ſtate in which they appear in ſome neigh- 
bouring countries, and would conſequently faci- 
Hate the annihilation of civil liberty. . 


— 
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The decent obſervation of Sunday is indeed 
to be urged by arguments of a nature greatly 
ſuperior to political reaſons; but political reaſons 
are offered; becauſe with the oppoſers of the 
obſervation of the Sabbath, political arguments 
are more likely to have weight than religious. 
They who hold the Bible ſo cheap as to have 
confuted, in their own minds; every thing it 


contains, without ever having looked into it, are 
often the profeſſed idolaters of Magna Charta. 


And though it might be in vain to urge, that 
Sunday ſhould be decently. kept for the ſake of 


promoting the intereſts of the Goſpel, it would 


probably be an inducement to pay it all due at- 
tention, if we could convince certain perſons, 
that a decent regard to it promotes ſuch ſenti- 


ments and principles among the people as have 
a tendency to ſupport the Bill of Rights, and 


ſecure the Proteſtant ſueceſſion. But every thing 
which promotes virtue is ſalutary to the mind, 

conſidered only as a medecine; as 4 bracer, if 
I may ſo expreſs it, or a corroborative remedy. 


Now ſtrength and vigor of mind are abſolutely 


neceſſary, if we would conſtantly entertain an 
adequate idea of the bleſſings of liberty, and take 


effectual methods to defend it when it is infringed. 
But ſetting aſide both religious and political 


arguments, or allowing them all their force, ſtill 
it will be urged by great numbers, and thoſe 
too in the higher ſpheres of life, that all buſi- 
neſs being prohibited on Sundays, they are really 
at a; loſs how to nd "_ time. Let us, 


\ 
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Tay they, FOR we are forbidden to work, let 

* us play. Let us have public diverſions. There 
* can be no Harm in a polite promenade. In- 

- re deed (they inſiſt) * if it were not for the 
dc prejudices of the canaille, it would be right 

Kto permit more places of public diverſion on 
© Sundays than on other days; obviouſly becauſe 
„ we have nothing elſe to do but to attend to 
„them. But Engliſh prejudices are too deeply 
e rxobted to be eradicated. On the continent, 
| * the return of Sunday is delightful; but in our 
“ gloomy iſland it is a blank in exiſtence, and 

_ < ought. to be blotted out of the kalendar.” 
Such arguments are indeed attended with their 
own refutationz but it is certainly true, that ſome 
orders among us are diſtreſſed for methods of em- 
ploying their time on a Sunday. I will therefore 
beg leave, from motives of compaſſion , to ſug- 
geſt fome hints, which may contribute to relieve 
ES them from the very painful ſituation of not 
| knowing how to paſs away the lagging hours. 
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ling to their country - -ſeats or to the watering- 
places; and it is obſerved by the country people, 
that on no day do ſo many coaches with coro- 
nets paſs through their towns and villages, as on 
the Lord's Day. But to Chriſtians there are other 
employments peculiar to the day, which will 
leave no part of it diſengaged. If any are not 
Chriſtians,; their contempt of the Sabbath is one 
of the leaſt of their errors, and, before it _ 
be — - a belief muſt be 9 $i 


Sunday is ſelected by the - faſhionable for travel- 
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attempt which does not ee fall within 
the limits or deſign of this paper. 9 
But ſuppoſing them Chriſtians, let us Par 
vour to provide amuſement for them during the 
twelve hours in every feven days, in which the 
buſineſs of the world is precluded. If lords and 
dukes would condeſcend to go to their pariſh- 
churches, they might find themſelves well em- 
ployed from ten o'clock till twelve. Te the 
prayers they can have no reaſonable objeQion ; 
and, with reſpect to the ſermon, though its dic- 
tion or its ſentiments may not be excellent, yet, 
in the preſent times, the want of merit is uſually 
compenſated by brevity. And the great man 
may comfort himſelf during its continuance with 
reflecting, that, though he is neither pleaſed 
nor inftructed by it, yet he himſelf is preaching 
in effect a moſt perſuaſive ſermon by giving his 
attendance. His example vill attract many au- 
ditors, and bad indeed muſt be the diſcourſe 
from which the vulgar hearer cannot deriv 
much advantage. If any charitable purpoſe is to 
be accompliſhed, and there never paſſes a Sun- 
day, but in the metropolis many ſuch purpoſes 
are to be accompliſhed, the bare preſence of a 
män in high life will contribute greatly to ang- 
ment the pecuniary collection. And, if a peer 
of the realm were as willing to give his pre- 
ſence to a charity - ſermon as to a horſe - race, 
to contribute to the ſupport of - orphans and 
widows, as to keep a ſtud and a pack of hounds, 

perhaps he would find himſelf no loſer even 


* 
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= in the grand hee of his life, the b 
of pleaſure. 

1 Ihe interval 8 the morning and even- 
N | ing ſervice may ſurely be ſpent in reading, or in 
improving converſation. The reſt of the day, 
| even to eight o clock, may be ſpent in the me- 
tropolis at church, if any one chuſes it; for 
evening lectures abookd; And, though there is 
no obligation to attend at more than the eſtab- 
liſhed times, yet no man can, ſay there are no 
public places of reſort, when he can ſcarcely 


1 turn a corner without ſeeing a church - door, 
= open, and hearing a bell nme nes 
err to enter. 


The little time hath remains. aner che aſual 
a duties of the day, may certainly be ſpent 
in ſuch a manner as to cauſe no tedium, even 
though Carliſle-houſe is ſhut, and the rigid laws 
forbid us to enter Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
the theatres. A cheerful winks amidſt rural ſce- 
nes is capable of affording, in fine weather, a 
very delightful pleaſure. In all ſeaſons, at all 
hours, and in all weathers, converſation may 
furniſh an exquiſite delight; and ſuch books may 
be procured as are able to improve, exalt, re- 
fine, and captivate. He Who calls in queſtion 
the truth of this, muſt allow his hearers to call 
in queſtion his claim to rationality. - 8 
The ſubordinate claſſes, for I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking of the higher, ſeldom complain that 
they know not what to do on a Sunday. To 
them it is a joyful. feſtival. They, for the moſt 
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part, are conſtant attendants at church; and the 
decency of their habits and appearance, the clean- 
lines which they diſplay, the opportunity they 

enjoy of meeting their neighbours in the ſame 
regular and decent ſituation with themſelves, 

render Sunday highly advantageous to them, 
excluſively of its religious advantages. They 
uſually fill up the intervals of divine ſervice with 
a rural walk, and their little indulgences at the 
tea-houſes are highly proper and allowable.” They 
are confined to ſedentary and laborious work 
during the week, and a walk in the freſh. air is 
— molt conducive to their health, while it affords 
them a very lively pleaſure, ſuch a pleaſure in- 
deed, as we have all felt in Milton's famons 
. deſcription of it. The common people are ſuffi- 
ciently delighted with ſueh enjoyments, and 
would really be diſpleaſed with thoſe public di- 
verſions which our travelled 8 have de- 
ſired to introduce. 5 
Neither are they 3 in want-of aeg ſecietios 
to fill up their time. There are pariſh- churches 
in abundance. After they have attended at them, 
it is far better that they ſhould walk in the 

fields, than be pent up in a cloſe room and pu- 
trifying air, where their health muſt ſuffer more 
than even in the exerciſe of their handicraft trade. 
But the injury of their health is indeed one of 
the leaſt of the evils which they muſt endure, 
were they allowed to attend at every turbulent 
aſſembly, which either the avaricious or the dif- 
contented may convene. Weak underſtandins 
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are ee led aſtray by weak arguments. Their 


own morals and happineſs,” and the welfare of 
the church and ſtate, are greatly intereſted in 
the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes, which were lately 


opened under the arrogant name of theological 


ſchools. The act which ſuppreſſed them reflects 
honor on the / Britiſh: ſenate. Such acts as this 
(which evidently diſplays an attention to the 
happineſs of the moſt numerous claſs of the com- 
munity) would excite the zeal of the good and 


religious on the ſide of the legiſlature, and would 


rouſe, among thoſe whoſe actions muſt carry 
weight with them becauſe their characters gre 
reſpected, ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity, as would 
enable the executive part of government to ſup- 
port itſelf with honor and tranquillity at home, 
and act abroad with irreſiſtible vigor. 

Why ſhould the preſent race, whether high 
or low; ſtand more in need of public diverſions 
on a Sunday than our forefathers in«the laſt and 


in the beginnning of the preſent century? No 


good reaſon can be given. It may not indeed 
be improbable, that the true origin of this new- 
created want is, that the greater part of the pre- 
ſent race, from the defect of a religious educa - 

or from ſubſequent diſſipation, which is 
brow 4 to obliterate all ſerious ideas, have no reliſh 


for the proper and natural methods of ſpending 


their time on a Sunday, the performance of reli- 
gious duties; and the exertions of ee on 
nem 4 er W 
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Ne XXI. 
On the complaints of men of learning. 


A N impartial obſerver will be obliged to con- 
feſs, that if the real evils of men of genius and 
learning be not greater than thoſe of others, 
yet the ſenſe of them is commonly more acute. 
The ſame delieacy of feeling, which renders 
them particularly ſuſceptible of intellectual beauty, 
makes them feel more ſenſibly WE common dif- 

treſſes of human life. : 

Men of genius and learning are, for the moſt 
part, in a ſtate of intenſe thought; while they, 
who are engaged in leſs refined purſuits ,' are fre- 
quently involved in mental inſenſibility ; and 
ſince happineſs is only in the mind, every little 
| accident muſt diſturb his repoſe Who is always 
in meditation, The ' ſtring which is conſtantly 
kept in a ſtate of tenſion will Wee on the 
. e impulſe. 

The pleaſures of men of titans, are thoſe 
which ariſe from the contemplation of greatneſs, 
novelty, and beauty; pleaſures of the pureſt and 
| moſt exalted nature, Perhaps, no ſtate is more 
truly happy than that of a man of genius, at 
che time he is cloſely enga ged in ſurveying either 
of theſe three ſources of imaginative enjoyment; 
but the very purity and excellence of theſe plea- 
ſures are ultimately the occaſion of ſome degree 
of Pain to their votaries. Our preſent nden 


will not permit merely mn) ” py to 
engroſs our whole care and attention; and when 
the mind reverts from its ideal bliſs to the oc- 
cupations which its union with a body of neceſ- 
ſity enjoins, the tranſition from ſupreme delight 
to inſipidity and nion T onze the enen 
of peculiar miſery. n 
Perſeclion is ever the object of genius; oi 
perfection is not to be found in human affairs. 
Genius is, therefore, diſguſted with the impoſſi- 
bility of obtaining that which is conſtantly in 
its view. This it ſuffers in the receſſes of ſtudy: 
but upon entrance into the tranſactions and em- 
ploy ments of buſy life, the perfection to which 
it _ aſpires. is much more rarely viſible. Objects, 
which to the common mind are pleaſing or in- 
different, appear to the mind of genius deformed 
and diſguſting; becauſe they fall ſhort of that 
image of perfection, formed in the fancy, to 
Which; as a ſtandard, every thing is uſually re- 
ferred. Thus eee, of diſcernment ſerves to 
diſcover concealed blemiſhes, as the microſeppe 
ſees a ſpot n as" — Ye: beheld nns 
bug: beauty. (rs 4 
The man of; conſt: adhd We is gene- 
* engaged in ſerious employments. He lives 
(ono: as: the Greeks call it) conſtantly at- 
tentive to ſome end. The reft of the world de- 
vote the greateſt ſhare of their time to eaſe, mer- 
riment, and diverſion; The man of ſevere ſtudy 
is ſometimes drawn from his cloſet, in compliance 
with cuſtom, or ſolicited by importunity, to 


— 
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partake of che ordinary amuſements of common 
life. He goes with reluctance and timidity; for 
perhaps he cannot ſhine in company, and he 
looks upon every avocation as an obſtacle to the 
accompliſhment of his chief end and wiſhes. He 
returns with chagrin, becauſe, in the hour of 
convivial gaiety or of feſtal levity, he has found 
his merits paſs unnoticed, 51 his n eng- 
ed with negle c. 0 
The. . cauſes which) have been aus far 
aſſigned for the 2 diſpoſition of literary 
men, cannot reflect on them any diſgrace: but 
there are others equally een „ and e 
diſhonorable. 
They who are confantly among to add 
to their attainments, mean at the ſame time to 
increaſe their value, and acquire reputation. 
Every ſtep of progreſſive advancement fills the 
breaſt of the proficient with a higher opinion 
of his own merit, and confirms his conſciouſneſs 
of ſelf - dignity, But the world is not privy to 
every new acquiſition which the ſtudent makes 
in his cloſet. He therefore increaſes his exactions 
of reſpect, before his companions are ſenſible of 
an increaſe of merit. From diſappointed pride, 
therefore, the cultivator of knowledge derives ; 
no incorifidlerable part of his uneaſineſs. 
Every end that is worth purſuit, has a great 
number of purſuers, Competitors naturally look 
upon each other as enemies, mutually oppoſing 
— ſeveral wiſhes. This jealouſy is no where to 
be found more frequent, or more violent, than 
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among the n e literary honors. / The ſtu- 
dent is therefore often envious, and, than Envy, 
as the ſatiriſt remarks, no Sicilian m ever 
myented a greater torture 
After all, perhaps, that lowneſs of itte en | 
a ſedentary life, and an unremitted attention 
produce, may give riſe to complaints bounded 
only in a hypochondriac imagination. 
Whether or not theſe are the true cauſes of 
the complaints and wretchedneſs of the learned, 
it is not very material to determine. Certain it 
is; that they who are furniſhed with the means 
of the greateſt happineſs, are frequently the moſt 
miſerable. By attending to great things, they 
neglect thoſe which appear little, but on which our 
2 a eee found by: en my to en. 
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1ILur e of the claſſics, and of the ancient 
moral philoſophers, in modern education, tends 
no leſs to injure virtue, and every valuable and 
lovely diſpoſition of the heart, bangt to n, 
| Rs and degrade. dignity... - 
It is true indeed, that the ns: "III —.— 
1 pared with the ancient, are ee, the al age 


of 


2 
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of the 1 And if we nba * analogy, 

we muſt conclude, that they ſurpaſs in the 
knowledge of external nature, the ages which 
have preceded. Accordingly we find in all thoſe - 
things, a ſkill in which neceſſarily depends on 
long experience and extenſive obſervation, that 
the moderns poſleſs an indiſputable ſuperiority. 
In uſeful ſcience, and in natural philoſophy, the 
ancients fall ſo ſhort, as not to bear the compa- 
riſon. Ariſtotle and Pliny committed their dreams 


to writing, inſtead of an authentic natural hif- 


tory, and a rational ſyſtem of phyſics, No one 
can. juſtly queſtion their ingenuity, but! they 
Wanted authentic matter for its exertion. They 
were contented with reports, not only concern- 
ing ſubjects which they had no opportunity of 
examining, but concerning thoſe which fell under 


their notice. They induced general remarks from 


too ſmall a number of particulars. Pliny in- 
deed ſeems to have written a phyſical romance, 
with an intention to entertain, rather. than to 


diſcover and communicate ſevere: truths: The 


more marvellous his repreſentation , the better it 
| anſwered his purpoſe, and it was not very likely 
to be ſtrictly canvaſſed in an age when the true 
| (pint of philoſophicalinquiry was totally unknown. 
Ihe ancients had not thoſe inſtruments of 
Fan the air - pump, the teleſeope, and the 
microſcope, And among their principal obſtruc- 
tions is to be numbered, the want of knowing 
the futility of hypotheſis, when unſupported by 
experiment. While fancy was allowed to amuſe 
ä 30 mi TOE 
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berſelf in framing ſyſtems of her own, reaſon ſank - 
in repoſe, and declined the laborious taſk of cloſe 
examination. The ſincereſt admirer of the ancients 
will therefore reſign their pretenſions to ſcientific 
excellence; and though he will recommend the 
ſtudy of Pliny as a claſſic who writes agreeably, 
yet will he adviſe the votary of ſcience to ſubſti- 
tute, in the place of him and of all the ancient 
naturaliſts, the works of Boyle, of Newton, of 
Buffon, 3 of the numerous writers in the Phi- 
. er Tranſactions. | 
But for their defects in natural, the ancients | 
wins by their excellence in moral philoſo- 
phy. Mechanical mſtruments were not wanted 
to make obſervations on human nature. Natural 
 fagaeity, improved by generous education, and 
exerciſed in a civilized community, was enabled 
to. make juſt; concluſions concerning the powers, 
the paſſions, :the duties, the vices of man as an 
individual, and as eee e with others in his 
. domeſtic, ſocial, and civil relations. But the 
knowledge of nature and of her operations, com- 
pared with the knowledge of ourſelves and of our 
* is of ſmall conſequence. | 
It is juſtly remarked, that our Engliſh den | 
are the beſt moraliſts with reſpect to matter, whom 
the world ever produced, And for this it is eaſy 
to account. They eſtabliſhed their precepts on 
the firm baſis of revealed religion, and not on 
the ſandy foundation of human fyſtems. But 
the misfortune is, that they are little attended 
by thoſe who! ſtand meſt in need of reformation. 


4 
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The libertine, the man of the world, the polite 
modern philoſopher, has been taught to aſſociate 
the idea of dulneſs with a ſermon, and would 
fear the imputation of prejudice, if he were to 
profeſs a belief of the received religion, and con- 
form his actions to its precepts. His creed is 
formed from the opinions of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, 
Helvetius, Hume, and many others, who have 
perverted taſte, genius, and learning, to the pur- 
Poſe of ſupporting unlimited libertiniſm. 
It is not likely, that he who is taught to look 
upon himſelf only as an animal, furniſhed indeed 
with a ſuperior degree of fagacity. but, like his 
fellow- brutes, doomed to periſh for ever at death, 
ſhould poſſeſs that elevation of ſentiment which: 
Chriſtianity inſpires, and which is neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute the rome man in niche private as well as in 
Tily lead him to aſlinllars with thoſe animals, * 
among whom he is ambitious of being num- 
bered. The enjoyments of ſenſe will be, in his 
idea, the chief good; and that ſevere virtue, 
which can alone render him ſerviceable to the 
great community of mankind, or diſtinguiſh him 
honorably in the ſociety of which he is a mem- 
ber, he will eſteem the characteriſtic of viſionary 
enthuſiaſts, who know not the narure of man 
and the end of his exiſtence. a 
But ancient philoſophy teaches a relpect for 
human nature. To have that reverence for 
one's ſelf, which ariſes from a juſt ſenſe of the 
ſuperior endowments of a human creature „ Was 
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confiſt in arrogating merits to ng it 1 no 
claim : but it is an adequate idea of our own 
dignity in the ſcale, of being, when compared 
with the brutes, and a reſolution to ſupport it. 
Yet how ſhould he think or act like the lord of 
the creation, „Who is taught, by the inſinua- 
tions of a modern philoſopher „ that man is 
to he claſſed. in the ſame Aer with che ape 
and, the monkey! 3 +. 
Among the profligate, - 3 2 che un⸗ 
inſtructed, we ſee humanity ſadly depraved. At- 
tentive only to the ſolicitations of the ſenſes, and 
obedient to every paſſion, the vulgar, both of 
the higher and the lower ranks, lead a life truly 
and merely animal. If, however, it be wiſdom 
to live according to nature, and the newly-di- 
vulged opinion, that man is no more by nature 
than a ſagacious brute, be true, then are thoſe 
whom ve call the baſeſt and moſt worthleſs of 
mankind the patterns of imitation, and the only 
true philoſophers. Education, on theſe prin- 
ciples, is no longer pms wk The. paſſions are 
competent guides, and the more violent they 
are, the more unambiguous their directions. Let 
our ſchools be ſhut up, for why ſhould we be at 
the pains. to, ſtudy, while true wiſdom and vir- 
tue are. 5 be learned at an eaſy rate, of our 
9 beaſts in che ſtable and a e 
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It has been the aim of the earlier poets, le- 
Einators ſages, and reformers, to advance human 
nature from its primeval rudeneſs, to all the 
perfection of which it is capable in a ſtate of ci- 
vilization. Men in general have willingly fol- 
lowed their dictates, and have found progreſſtve 
happineſs in progreſſive improvement. It was 
reſerved for the preſent age of paradox, to recon- 
cile the idea of advancement with retrograde. mo- 
tion, of improving human life , by reſtoring ha- 
bits, principles, and weakneſſes, long exploded 
and overcome. It is well known, that ſeveral 
celebrated writers have inferred the abſurdity of 
many, not only innocent, but laudable and be- 
neficial notions and prathices; from their bein 
anknown, or different from thoſe eſtabliſhed in 
ſavage nations in the ſtate of nature. In order 
to imbibe ideas of decency and moral fitneſs, they 
have obliquely referred us to the groves of Ota- 
heite. That ſuch writers ſhould have appeared 
is wonderful; but it is ſtill more ſo, that they 
_ ſhould have found numerous readers and admi- 
rers. And it is a ſtriking event in the hiſtory of 
mankind, that, after the efforts of ſeveral thou- 
ſand years in promoting civilization, many were 
found defirous of returning to the wretched Prac- 
tices of ſavage life. ps, pies 
But even he who is thilghe te to revere hs wif. 
dom of the naked Indian, and to deſpiſe the im- 
Provement of his own times and nation, is more 
likely to think and act with dignity, than the 
man who believes himſelf a machine. Such an 


5 
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one „to be conſiſtent, much renounce the idea 


of the ſoul's ſupremacy over the actions of the 
body, and muſt reſign himſelf to the impulſe of 
that blood, of which alone he believes himſelf 
to conſiſt. "Ba. an engine he will yield to every 
motion without reſiſtance; for the perfection of 
the machine depends on its, moving with the 


| leaſt poſſible friction or impediment. The miſtake | 


of him who. looks on himſelf in this light, is al- 
moſt as abſurd as that of the hypochondriac vi- 
ſionary, who, in the temporary madneſs of his 
reverie, imagines, elf transformed into an 
inanimate ſubſtance. 

The dark and 8 ſty le an manner 


in which the modern philoſopher vents his ſcep- 
tical ideas, though it may give his diſciples a 


turn for metaphyſics, and teach them to in- 


volve a diſpute in perplexity, has very little ten- 


dency to improve the underſtanding, or to pro- 
mote a frankneſs and honeſty of diſpoſition. 
It is indeed with a pleaſure equal to that of 
turning from a pu trifying carcaſe, to behold the 
living body in a ſtate of youth and beauty, that 
one leaves. the, poor inventions of the vain ſcep- 
tic, and the gloomy metaphyſician, to recollect 
the names and opinions of Socrates, Plato, Xe- 
nophon , and Cicero. From theſe I learn, what 
is confirmed. by. chriſtianity , that I have a ſoul 
within me, which ſhall ſurvive its periſhable ha- 
bitation. Tneſe inform me, that human nature 
approaches to the divine; that virtue will make 


me happy in myſelf, and recommend me to the 
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favor of that Being who conſtantly ſuperin tends 
the world which he firſt created. 

The philoſophy of many among the modetth 
excludes religion. Infidelity is its baſis. But can 
there be a truly great man without religion? 
There may be a cunning, a witty, an audacious 
man; but there cannot be a great man without 
religion. Nor will he become a good ſenator, 
a good judge, a good commander, or fill the 
lower departments af civil and ſocial life with 
integrity and honor, who diſregards an oath , 
and from principle ſeeks only ſelf-intereſt and 
private gratification. 

The man of the world, it is true, will often 
diſcharge the duties of his ſtation with decent re- 
gularity. A regard for fame, a deſire to enlarge 
and to preſerve connexions, will keep him within 
the bounds of apparent rectitude. But, where 
deviation can be concealed, where compliance 
with temptation 1s compatible with ſafety, what 
ſhall reſtrain him? Nothing in the moral ſyſtem 
ms a philoſophical unbeliever. 


N* XXII 
nM on the ſtyle of hiſtory. 
;. 5 end of oratory is to perſuade, of poetry 


to pleaſe, and of hiſtory to inſtruct by the recital 
of true events. The ſtyle of each muſt be 
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adapwed- ti to produce the intended purpofe not 
only of the writer of any particular oration, poem, 
or An „but of oratory, poetry, and hiſtory 
in general. Any compoſition, arrogating either 
of theſe names, but aſſuming ornaments foreign 
to its nature, is faulty. It may be popular from 
faſhion , perſonal influence, and caprice : but it 
will not deſcend to poſterity; becauſe it is incon- 
_ fiſtent with thoſe rules, which have been long 
and univerſally eſtabliſhed, and which have been 
thus eſtabliſhed, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they were found agreeable to the conſtitution of 
the human mind, and beſt ws age to ee 
on it a powerful effect. e 
The dition of oritory ſhould be nervous, 
pointed, impetuous, and adorned with every 
embelliſhment which rhetoric has invented. Poe- 
try admits a ſtyle made pp of — Every 
ornament, natural and artificial, may find a 
place in it. But it is not ſo with hiſtory : for 
the purpoſe of hiſtory is truth, and truth requi- 
res no more than to be fairly „ openly, and un- 


affectedly exhibited. If then the embelliſhments 


appropriated to poetry and eloquence are bor- 

rowed by the hiſtorian, though his work may 
delight a vitiated taſte, he muſt hot be recom- 
mended as a model. Hiſtory ſhould indeed poſ- 
ſeſs a dignity; but it ſhould ariſe, like the majeſty 

of Grecian SERENE , from the fimplicity of 
its ornaments. | 

No good rde is ahfpported by a parte, 

And the reaſon why hiſtory admits not a profuſion 
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of embelliſhment is, that ſuch embelliſhment 
cannot be applied without an obvious appear- 
ance of art; but the appearance of art tends to 
call in queſtion the hiſtorian's veracity , his pri- 
mary and indiſpenſible excellence. The mind 
is naturally ſuſpicious , and, where it finds art 
in one inſtance, it will atoll that it exiſts in 
another, and is not ſeen, only becauſe it is con- 
cealed with more ſubtilty. 
Livy and Tacitus, excellent as they are in 
general, have been convicted of deviating into 
poetry; and there are many paſſages in both of 
them, which, if you attend to the accentual and 
not to the ſyllabie quantity, may be ſcanned 
like hexameter verſes. The language and thoughts 
in Livy's deſcriptions are often highly poetical; 
as, to mention, for inſtance, one particular paſ- 
ſage, the celebrated account of the combats of 
the Horatii and Curiatii. But this muſt be ſaid 
in the defence of both, that they are tranſported 


by the warmth of their minds, when they are 


deſcribing a very intereſting tranſaction, and 
that, for the moſt part, their narrative proceeds 
with all the dignity and fimplicity of a correct 
taſte. Their deviations into poetry, though not 
ſtrictly defenſible, yet, 'as they appear to be the 
genuine effects of their feelings excited by extra- 
ordinary occaſions, are really not diſpleaſing. We 
can bear a few occaſional flaſhes; but our eyes 
would turn away with pain from a long and 
continued glare. Names muſt not overpower the 
authority of reaſon and juſt criticiſm; and if 
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Herodotus, or Livy, or Tacitus, have admitted 
ornaments inconſiſtent either in their nature or 
number with an unaffected ſimplicity, they are 
ſo far faulty. _ | 
I ̃ be aſſertion, that unaffected ſimplicity i is the | 
moſt beautiful grace of the hiſtorical ſtyle, and 
that the diction ſhould not be ſuch, either in 
the conſtruction or ſelection of words, as to al- 


1ure the attention of the reader from the facts to 


the words, from the hero to the writer, though 1 it 
is perfeclly conſiſtent with my own opinion, does 
not rely for ſupport on my judgment alone, but 
is fully confirmed by the beſt judges of antiquity. 
With theſe ideas then in our minds, we will 
take a view of hiſtory as it appears at preſent in 
the hands of recent hiſtorians, who have ne 
claimed and received the palm. 


It is generally agreed among learned critics * 


that ſome of the moſt popular hiſtorians of France 


have violated the gravity and dignity of the hiſ- 
toric page, by perpetual attempts to be witty. 
When the reader takes up the hiſtory of a cele- 


brated age and a renowned king, his mind is in 


a tone to admit elevated ideas, and ſuch as are 
conſiſtent with ſo noble and majeſtic a ſubject, 
And, though his imagination may be a little di- 
verted, his taſte and judgment are offended at 
finding, in the place of manly reflections, every 


paragraph terminating with the pert witticiſm of 


an epigram. It is evident, that ſuch works may 
afford pleaſure, becauſe many have been pleaſed 
with them; but it is equally certain, that the 
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pleaſure i is not ſuch as reſults from legitimate 
hiſtory. The writer evidently labors to diſplay 


himſelf and his own ingenuity; but it is one great 


ſecret in the art of writing, that the writer ſhould 
keep himſelf out of fight, and cauſe the ideas 


which he means to convey, fully to engroſs the 


reader's attention. They cannot indeed otherwiſe 
produce their proper effect. If .there are any 
readers, who chuſe to have the writer preſent 
to their view, rather than the matter which he 
Writes, they may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe ſpecta- 


tors who go to the theatre rather to ſee and hear 


a favorite actor, than to attend to the perſons 
of the drama. It is not Shakſpeare's Hamlet or 


Lear whom they admire, but ſome name which ' 
ſtands in rubric characters on the walls and in 


the play-bills. 4 


But let us confine our preſent remarks to /the 
hiſtorical taſte, which has of late prevailed-in 


our own country. It is certainly better than the 


French taſte; but, if we may judge by the re- 
ception of one or two works out of ſeveral, it 
is by no means perfect. The hiſtorian of Char- 


les the Fifth poſſeſſes ſo many excellencies, that 


it is almoſt ſacrilegious to detract from his merit. 
But no writer is perfect; and I doubt not, from 


the opinion I entertain of his taſte and candor, 


that he will confeſs, when the ardor of compo- 
ſition is abated, that his ſtyle has deviated from 
the hiſtorical to the declamatory. He relates the 
councils as well as the wars of natiens with all 


the vehemence of a Demoſthenes, and the. 
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rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The 


ſtyle is glowing and animated in a high degree; 
but does nature dictate, that a long and diffuſe 
diſſertation on ſuch ſubjects as the fendal fate, 


or on others equally diſpaſſionate in themſelves, 
ſhould be treated in a ſtyle which would become 

an orator in the act of rouſing his ſluggiſh coun- 
trymen to repel an invader? I will not enter into 


an inquiry, whether ſuch long diſſertations legi- 
timately belong to hiſtory or to another ſpecies 


of compoſition. I believe they might more pro- 
perly be claſſed under the name of Political 


Diſſertations. They find no place in the purer 


models of antiquity; and the reader has certainly 
a right to complain, when they occupy a diſ- 
proportionate part of a work, and appear in the 
place of facts, on which he might make his own. 
reflections. But the fire and vis vivida, or the life 
and the. ſpirit which is diffuſed over this reſpect- 
able writer's page, induces us to forget a while 
the rules preſcribed by the frigidity of criticiſm. 


What though he ſeems to have made Demoſthenes 


his model, inſtead of Livy. or Herodotus, yet ſure- 
Iy, what bears any reſemblance to the ſpirit of 
that noble Athenian, cannot fail to delight and 


improve. And it ought to be remembered , to 
the honor of this writer, that he has not made 
his hiſtory the vehicle of any opinions deſtruftive 
* the civil or religious ſyſtems of his country. 


It would be happy, if this praiſe could be 
ae: to all our hiſtorians; but there has 


appeared a. hiſtory, the faults of whoſe ſtyle 
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ſhould have paſſed: unnoticed, if the matter had 
been leſs reprehenſible. The ſtyle diſplays not 


the honeſt warmth of a Robertſon, but appears 


with an air of ſoft and ſubtle inſinuation, better 
adapted to introduce a lurking poiſon. The 
words are well choſen, but the collocation of 
them is feeble and effeminate, though painfully 
elaborate and affected. Idle epithets abound , 

which, while they load and weary the ear, add 
little to the meaning, and leſs to the force of 
the period which they were intended to adorn. 
There is a diſguſting affectation of faſtidious de- 
licacy. There is alſo a tedious. ſameneſs in the 


ſtyle, which renders the reading a toil, and which 


will gradually conſign the work to its peaceful 
ſhelf, as ſoon as the faſhionable world ſhall have 


found another idol; which indeed cannot be * 
diſtant event, ſince variety is eſſential to its en- 
joyments; and great books, though written by a 


man of faſhion, and an infidel, are ſtill great evils. 

The very weak, inſolent, and paſſionate man- 
ner in wes. this writer anſwered one of his op- 
ponents, leaves his readers to conclude, that his 


philoſophy has more in it of oſtentation than rea- 
lity. The whole work, indeed, exhibits marks 


of exceſſive vanity and conceit. But, ſuch as it is, 
the learning and the labor diſplayed in it, ſhould 


haye ſecured my reſpect, had it not inſolently 


and wickedly labored to exterminate the laſt re- 


mains of morality and religion from this country. : 


It furniſhes arguments for the ignorant and vi- 


cious in their diſputing aſſemblies, and thus 


* 
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indirectly tends to ſap the foundation of human 
happineſs and of civil government. For, though 
the more learned and the better part of the com- 
munity deſpiſe the weak and vain and wicked 
attempt, yet it muſt be remembered, that the 
ine conſiſts of the fooliſh and the profligate. 
It was a mean ſubterfuge to make hiſtory the 
ohlinge channel of theological infidelity. An in- 
genuous young man takes up the book, from the 
laudable motive of improving his mind with 
; hiſtorical, knowledge. But, as he reads, he finds 
himſelf corrupted, and is cheated into irreligion 
and libertiniſm. The Author, like others of his 
claſs, meant little more than to acquire diſtinc- 
tion by alarming mankind with an attack of what 
they have been taught to hold dear and ſacred. 
But though vanity is indiſputably the motive, 
the conſequences are no leſs malignant than * me 
work had originated in malice. | 
How much better would writers conſult their 
own. comfort in the evil day, on the bed of ſick- 
neſs, and at the hour of death, if they would 
adopt the humility of the elviſiion and aim at 
no other diſtinction than the eſteem and applauſe 
of the worthy ! But ſuch is the vanity of man's 
heart, that he is willing to 'refign; for the ſake of 
an imaginary life of fame, all thoſe hopes of a real 
and happy immortality, which a belief in — 
ity ſo comfortably. teaches us to entertain. | 
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Ne XXIV. 


On the manner of writing voyages and travels. 


I. is obſerved by thoſe deciſive critics the book- 
ſellers, who judge of the merit of a book by the 
criterion of its ſale, that few books have ſuc- ul 
ceeded better of late than voyages and travels. b 
As that which ſucceeds is productive of gain, 
every ſuperficial ſtripling, who takes a trip, takes 
alſo notes as he goes along; and, when he re- 
turns, puts them into a bookſeller's hands to be 
furbiſhed up, and ſwelled 'to a marketable ſize; 
and then out ſkips a brace of volumes. This, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is an ingenious method of 
making a journey pay its own expenſes. 
It is not uncommon for Criticiſm to employ. 
herſelf in pointing out the end or purpoſe of any 
ſpecies of writings or writers; as, for inſtance, 
the end of poetry , which is to pleaſe, and of 
hiſtory, which is to inſtruct. Now, without any 
great theoretical ſkill, and without peruſing a 
page of Ariſtotle, it is very clear, that the end 
of the greater part of writings and writers is the 
copy-money, What will ſell, is often the firſt. 
object; not. what is conformable to the eternal 
laws of truth and propriety , nor what will moſt 
ef promote the intereſt of human nature. 
To pleaſe, is certainly a very valuable end. 
| He who ' pleaſes innocently has performed his 


£7 taſk well; but bere, it ** lies the difficulty, 
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In order to pleaſe the vulgar mind, it is found 
neceſſary, through the dearth of genius, to in- 
troduce licentious ideas, and to ſtrike at ſome of 
the outworks of religion and morality. TT 

The Voyages to the South Seas are, indeed, 
in their deſign, of a kind very eri to thoſe 
which I mean to cenſure. They do honor to the 
reign in which they were undertaken. They ex- 
hibit human nature in new lights, and furniſh 
abundant matter for philoſophical reflection. They 
are to the curious mind of man moſt delightfully 
entertaining; but the firſt writer of them fell into 
a lamentable error. Inſtead of relating the events, 
and leaving the reader to comment on them, 
he not only makes the comments himſelf, but 
makes ſuch comments as tend to- invalidate ſome 
of the moſt comfortable articles in the creed of 
his countrymen. Every reader was aſtoniſhed 
when he found a Hawkeſworth, who had ſup- 
ported virtue and religion with peculiar energy 
of diction and of ſentiment, adventuring at laſt 
to call in queſtion a particular providence. Every 
reader was alſo. aſtoniſhed at ſome looſe deſcrip- 
tions. It is very, certain that we might have been 
informed of ſome remarkable features in the 
Otaheitean character, if the indelicate and cor- 
rupting repreſentations had been totally omitted. 
But who can wonder at what was written, when 
a. Sandwich, was the Dagront - tor 

But let us paſs from 'Hawkeſworth to $tarns, 
Who. has read the exquiſite. touches of nature 
: pa br in ne ee Journey 3 
5 without 


4 
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without feeling his nerves vibrate with every 
tender emotion? Sterne has ſhown what import- 
ant effects may be produced by a true ſimplicity 
of ſtyle, and a faithful adherence to nature. I 
wiſh it were poſſible to give him the praile of 
morality as well as of genius; but the poiſon he 
conveys is ſubtle, and the more dangerous as it 
is palatable. I believe no young mind ever per- 
uſed his books without finding thoſe paſſions 
rouſed and inflamed, which, after all that the 
noveliſt can advance in their favor, are the co- 
pious ſources of all human miſery. Many a con- 
nexion, begun with the fine ſentimentality which 
Sterne * recommended and increaſed, has ter- 
minated in diſeaſe, infamy, want, -nladhefs; ſui- 
cide, and a gibbet. Every writer, whatever may 
be the weakneſs and folly of his own life, ſhould 
take the fide of virtue in his public writings, and 
endeavour to reſtrain the irregularity of thoſe af- 
fections, which, under every reſtraint, are till 
capable of producing more evil than any other 
cauſe throughout the whole ſyſtem of human af- 
fairs. It is our reaſon which wants all the aids 
which art can beſtow. Our paſſions, without 
the ſtimulus of licentious or indulgent principles, 
will have ſtrength ſufficient to produce as ee 1 
and more than nature has intended, | 
Much of Sterne's Journey is 8 Nac 
on fiction; but it has nevertheleſs afforded a mo- 
del to ſome of thoſe! who have pretended to re- 
late nothing but the truth. His ſentimental and 
exceſſive. ſenſibility was found fo engaging, that- 
1. 12 


3 
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moſt of the ſubſequent authors of travels have been 


induced to inter weave into the body of their 


work an amorous epiſode. We have been made- 
acquainted with the embonpoint of a ſervant at 
an inn, or rather at a hedge ale-houſe, and the 
parting . pangs of the ſmitten traveller and his 
Dulcinea del Toboſo have been recorded in Lon- 
don for our edification. The authors might poſ- 
ſibly have been involved in a low and criminal 
amour, or have paid attention to a Madame de 

Blot, or a Madame d'Urſay; but why inform 
their readers of their gallantry , un they 


mean to attract attention by inflaming thoſe com- 


buſtible paſſions, which, in youthful hearts, catch 
fire like. tinder, at a ſpark? The book, however 
will be pretty ſure to ſell, and therefore will be 
erer by the modern Mzcenates. _ 

N othing 4 is more eaſy than to diſplay that kind 


of wit, which conſiſts in obſcenity and in blaſ- 


phemy., He cannot fail to attract notice, who at- 


tacks opinions Which are held ſacred;. and it was 


not difficult for him, who panted for diſtinction 
only to obtain it by burning the temple of Diana. 

A few arrows have therefore been obliquely 
2 „ by the travellers of late years, on the 
Chriſtian, religion. The maſque is the ridicule 
of popery ; but the maſque is tranſparent. All 


religion is /indireAly ſtigmatized as weak ſuperſti- 


tion; Seriptural phraſes are uſed with wanton 
profaneneſa in ſome of our moſt popular travels, 
and thoſe levities and vices gently palliated, which 


are forbidden hy the ſacred laws, and by the 
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Britiſh laws, and nel _Britiſh ipod Rab * 
yet generally ad mitte. 
I really cannot Belp thinkmg that voyages 
and travels require fewer of theſe or of any arts 
to render them entertaining than any other vwri- 
tings. Every man of ſenſe and obſer vation muſt 
ſee, as he paſſes througli a foreign country, in 
every town and village into Which he enters, 
ſome characteriſtie and fingular eircumſtances 
which cannot fail to pleaſe in the recital.” Truth 
only requires to be repreſented, in order to ren- 
der the narrative alluring, If thy thing occurs, 
injurious to the morals or the political *princi- 
ples of one's own country, it onght'to: be either 
totally ſuppreſſed, or repreſented with 'concomi- 
tant cenſure. I have obſerved one favorite topic 
of the converſation as well as writirig of many 
travellers : it is the charming licentiouſneſs of a 
foreign Sabbath. They repreſent their country as 
much' in the dark' in many particulars ; but the 
prohibition of public diverſions on à Sunday, 
| they conſider” as pen all endurance, as impolitic, 
and as a relic of Britiſh quan, ml or „ e 
al auſterity. Pe vl 

With Ape to the [botitenith of fone books 
of travels, which have been well received, I 
cannot kelp thinking it a ſpecies of literary fraud, 
when their authors fill them with long hiſtorical 
accounts, which every man might have collected 
at his own fire-fide, as well as at Venice or at 
Naples. And I own I was once greatly cheated in 
finding a very tedious treatiſe on the conſumption 
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in a ob, of travels Where the title - page led 


me to expect a large fund of information on 


lubjegds, rglative, to ſthe manners and, cyſiprocof a 
foreign, cqyntrys ) 0 = 

3 rayellers have oſten been rel for enu- 
merating what are ca called trifling occurrences. 1 
think the, cenſure. is unjuſt. rifling occurrences 
are often very amuſing. If indeed, they were 
only, amuſing, and took up the room of other 
_ valuable matter, the cenſure; might be well- . 
founded: but they lead to very important 
ſpeculations. Ihey ſuggeſt hints; and hints, to 

a; fertile; mind, are more acceptable than _— 
diſcourſes ,, becauſe they lead the mind to exert 
its activity. I on I am pleaſed When the 
traveller ſpeaks, in the fixſt perſon, and conducis 
us from inn to inn, and, tewn, to town, with all 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. Every 
thing which: concerns him intereſts us. We feel 
as he did. in all his inconveniences and diſtreſſes, 
and derive, frgm the whole account of ſmall par- 


13 


| debe as, well as great, a very valuable ſhare 


and. ſpecies .of experienee 1,, _ 

The ſiyle of voyages and travels ſhould. b 
_ Plain; ſimple, perſpicuons, and unaffecled, I 
think they ſeldom appear to great adyantage, but 
when written in the words of the traveller r or. 
voyager, at the very time at which the eircum- 
ſtances Which he relates, occurred. They, have 
then, the native. hue and complexion of truth, 
which ſeldom fails to attach the mind when 
clearly preſented to its view. It was. therefore 
2 want of judgment and of juſtice, which cauſed 
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the writing of Cook's © Voyages to be given to 
Hawkeſworth. Hawkeſworth , it is reported; 
gained ſeveral thouſand pounds by thoſe mate. 
rials, which poor Cook had gone round the 
world to collect, and to relate whick as it af, 
terwards 48 Perret, he was well able. The pub- 


lic, it is well remembered, received Cook's nar- . 
rative much more favorably "thatt*the/ 1mperti- 


nent philoſophy of Hawkeſworth! When the in- 
formation is ſo new and curious; as to confine 
attention by the force of its own attrachens, the 
mind muſt nauſeate obtruded ſuperfluity. er 
When voyages and travels are free from thoſe 
faults which I have endeavoured” to point out, 
they are capable of affording a very high and a 
very pure delight. I know of no books of amuſe· 
ment Whatever ſo well adapted to young peo- 
ple. They ſatisfy that eager thirſt after know- 


ledge, which is found very ſtrong at a boyiſh 


age, and they contain nothing which can cor- 
rupt their imaginations.” "They intereſt the mind 


as much as a novel; but, inſtead of rendering ; 


it effeminate and dobdvithold; they make it uſe- 
fully inquiſitive, and furniſh it with matter for 


reflection. Any book which innocently, delights, 


the young mind, 1s, at the ſame time, much 
more improving than the beſt books written too 

profoundly or too ſeriouſly to be capable of at- 
tracting his attention. Anſon's Voyage, for in- 
ſtance, will contribute more to call forth genius, 
and open the bloſſoms of the mind, than a dull 
didactic treatiſe of the moſt fagacious philoſopher. 
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It is then an uſeful attempt to endeavour to 
clear a. ſpecies of books, which are capable of 


doing much good, and affording much pleaſure, 


from thoſe evils, which a deſire of popularity 
and of gain has often admitted into them. What 
is already publiſhed cannot indeed be recalled; 


but it may poſſibly be uſeful to ſuggeſt to ſuc- 
doeeding writers in this department, that they 
will then only- deſerve the eſteem and favor of 


their countrymen, when they import from fo- 
reign. lands the improvements which they find in 


them, and not when they introduce additions to 


that folly, vice, and irreligion, which abound 
in all countries without importation. . 
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on che folly of being anziouſly curious to inguire 


ones is n of 4 us in our . 


T beſt noel have uluslly the moſt 


ſenſibility; They have alſo that delicate regard 


for reputation which renden them ſorely afflicted 


by the attacks of calumny. It is not an unrea- 
ſonable and exceſſive ſelf. love, but a regard to 


that, without which a feeling mind cannot be 


happy, which renders many of us attentive to eve- 


ry word which is whiſpered of us in our abſence, 


— 
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From whatever motive it ariſes, an anxious 
curioſity to know the reports coneerning ourſel- 
ves, is an infallible. cauſe of much uneaſineſs. 
No virtue, no prudence, no caution, no gene- 
roſity, can preſerve us from miſrepreſentation: 
Our conduct muſt be miſunderſtood. by weak i in- 
tellects, and by thoſe who ſee only a part of it, 
and haſtily form a judgment of the whole. Every 
man of eminence has thoſe m his vicinity who 
hate, who envy, and who affect to deſpiſe him. 
Theſe will ſee his actions with a jaundiced eye, 
and will repreſent them to others in the colors 
in which themſelves behold them. Many from 
careleſineſs, wantonneſs, or from a defire to en- 
tertain their company, are inclined to ſport with 
reſpectable characters, and love to diſplay their 
ingenuity by the invention of a ſcandalous tale. 
Nothing renders a man more agreeable in many 
companies than his poſſeſſing a fund of deli- 
cious anecdotes. Calumny is a kind of falt which, 


more frequently than wit, ſeaſons hs: feaſt of 


converſation. 

It is certain then, that . en wan- 
tonneſs, or malewolencs „ a man, whoſe: merit 
renders him a topic of converſation , will be miſ- 
repreſented. He, who ſolicitouſſy inquires what 
is ſaid of him, will certainly hear ſomething which 


will render him uneaſy, His uneaſineſs will be 


increaſed, when he finds the poiſoned arrow is 
ſhot in the dark; ſo that no abilities can repel 
the blow, and no innocence ſhield him from the 
aſſailant. Open attacks can be openly oppoſed; 
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but the obſcure inſinuation proceeds without the 
poſſibility of reſiſtance, like the worm, which pe- 
netrates the ſhip that has withſtood the cannon. 
It is better therefore, not to be too anxious to 
diſcover attacks, nn, when diſcovered, add to 
our torment, but cannot be ſucceſsfully. eelified.. 
Indeed, we are apt to feel upon theſe occa- 
ſions more acutely than we ought. We are told 
by a menial ſervant, or ſome other of our ſpies, 
that a perfon, . we eſteemed our friend., 
has ſpoken ſlightingly of us, made a joke upon 
us, or caſt a ſevere e Immediately on 


_—_— the information, our blood boils within 


The indignity, we imagine, calls for our 
eee reſentment. Our friend is diſcarded, or 
ſuſpected, as a treacherous. wretch, unworthy. of 


our love and confidence. This haſty ebullition 
of reſentment is, I am ready to allow, very na- 


tural, and ſo are many other, diſorders of the 
paſſions. But, if we were to ſtudy the caſe, and 


acquire a right idea of the ways of men in ſociety, 
We ſhould find that in ſuch inſtances our reſent- 


ments may not only be too violent, but cauſe- 
leſs; for we ſhould: recolleQ, that a man, with- 
out abſolutely: relinquiſhing his principles, is of- 
ten inclined, from the incidental influence of 
temper, of levity , of frolic, of intemperance, of 
precipitation, to ſpeak. n ner with them, 
and in a manner which the general tenor of his 


conduct uniformly contradicts. We ſhould alſo 


recolleQ, that belides this temporary variableneſs 
of the mind, the tongue is unruly, and, when 
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the ſpirits or the paſſions are high, utters almoſt 


ſpontaneouſly what the mind, which ought to 


hold the bridle, would, in more deliberate mo- 
ments, willingly reſtrain. If we reflect upon 
theſe things, and upon what has fallen under 
our experience, we may perhaps diſcover that 
even real and worthy friends may ſpeak unkindly 
of us, without any deſign to hurt us, or to vio- 
late the bonds of friendſhip. It is the infirmity 
of human nature which cauſes unintentional lapſes 
in the duties of friendſhip, as well as in all other 
duties. By too eagerly liſtening to the caſnal cen- 
ſure whiſpered in a careleſs manner, we increaſe 
the evil, and cauſe a rupture here no offence 
Was intalided: 


A man, wha is canin foliciewes: to hear 


the reports which are raiſed of him, of his fa- 
mily , and of his conduct, depends, in a great 


meaſure, for happineſs, upon his ſervants ; upon 


thoſe, whoſe ideas are narrow, and whoſe hearts 
too often ungrateful; who overhear a part of a 
converſation, and ſupply the reſt, when they re- 


peat it, by invention; who love to entertain 


their viſitors and acquaintance with the private 


affairs of the houſe in which they live, and who 


are apt to blacken the characters of their ſup- 


porters and protectors, in revenge for a repri- 


mand, or from the natural malignity of a bad 


heart. The tongue, ſaid Juvenal, is the worſt 


part of a bad ſervant. But the maſter of a fa- 


mily, who is always endeavouring to collect what 
is uttered by his humble friends, as ſervants have 
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been called, will find himſelf ſubject to perpetual 
mortification. And it is a circumſtance, which 
renders his ſolicitude peculiarly unwiſe, that, after 


all the idle ſtories which their garrulity or re- 


ſentment may lead them to propagate, they may 
be as good ſervants as any others he might en- 
ge in their room, or as human nature, in its 
uncultivated ſtate, is found in general to afford. 
Their | fooliſh words, once uttered, vaniſh into 
air; and they return to their duties „and pro- 
bably will ſerve their maſters as uſefully and as 
faithfully as if nothing had been ſaid in their 
angry or unthinking moments. So little mean- 
ing and weight are there in the words of the 
weak and the paſſionate, and ſo inconſiſtent is it 
with wiſdom to liſten to that tale, which, while 
it ſinks into the mind of him who hears that he 


is the ſubject of it, paſſes over the minds of 
others, as the ſhadow over the earth. Suppoſing 


it however to be noticed, remembered, 'and 
even capable of doing him an injury, yet he can 
only make it more miſchievous by paying attention 
to it, and by giving it an imporcance not its own. 
It will conduce, in a peculiar manner, to the 
peace of all perſons who ſuperintend large fami- 
lies, or large numbers of aſſiſtants, or of ſubor- 


dinate claſſes; ſuch as the governors of ſchools 
and colleges, the generals of armies, the em- 


ployers of manufacturers, and many others in 
ſimilar fituations, if they can habituate themſel- 
ves to diſregard thoſe calumnies which will cer- 


tainly be poured upon them, though they ſhould 
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be far from meriting the leaſt degree of ill treat- 
ment. Their hearts will indeed be often wrung 
with grief, if they are ſenſible of every ill ma- 


tured whiſper which makes its way, like the 


worm in the earth, and may at laft corrode the 
worthieſt boſom, if the breaſt- plate of reaſon is 
not previouſly applied. Whoever has many in- 
dividuals under his direction, is expoſed to the 
malice of them all; and, as diſpoſitions and 
tempers are often diametrically oppoſite , he 
can ſcarcely fail to offend as many as he pleaſes: 
for the very conduct which pleaſes one party 
will give offence to the other. Friends, . as well 
as enemies, are liable to ill - humor and ca- 
price; and every poiſoned arrow is levelled at 
the ſuperintendant, as at a conſpicuous mark. A 
man, who has many perſons under him; muſt 
not only not go in ſearch of the darts 3 are 


throvn at him, but, even when he cannot avoid 
ſeeing them, muſt let them waſte their force un- 


regarded. If he adopts not this conduct, his 
lite will be a perpetual torment, and may. poſs 
fibly terminate in that which is the frequent 
death of good men, a broken heart. | 
Perhaps we might be leſs inclined to inquire 
what is ſaid of us in our abſence, and leſs af- 


fected with it when diſcovered, if we conſidered 


how freely we ourſelves are apt to ſpeak even 
of thoſe we love. We cenſure and we ridicule 


others, in the gaiety and toughtleſineſs of con- 
8 and what we have ſaid makes ſo little 
. impreſſion upon ourſelves that we forget it; and 
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in the next hour probably ſpeak with honor of 
the ſame perſons, and then, and on all occa- 
ſions, would be ready to ſerve them. Beware 
of the man, ſays Horace, who backbites his 
friend, or who defends him not when attacked 
by others: But ſuch is his nature, that, in a 
fit of levity, a man will ſpeak of an6ther , and 
hear him ſpoken of m ſuch terms, as in 5 ſe- 
rious moments he would deeply reſent. Let any 
man aſk himſelf; whether he has not often ſaid 
ſuch things of others, without meaning to injure 
them, or ever thinking ſeriouſly of what he was 
flying, as if he were to hear that they were ſaid 


of himſelf, in any manner whatever, he would 


warmly retaliate? Let him then, when he finds 
he has been careleſsly cenſured, endes bötr to ſee 
the caſe in the ſame light in which he ſaw it when 
he careleſsly cenſured others. Indeed, it muſt 
be allowed, that a man of ſenſibility and honor 

cannot take too much pains to vindicate his cha- 
racter from any open and direct calumny; but 
the ſame ſpirit which leads him to that manly 


conduc, will induce him to leave the dirty dea- 


lers in ſcandal to themſelves, and to the =” 
of their mean occupation. 

Though a delicate regard for aner i is vir- 
tuous and rational, yet it is really true, that we 
commonly eſtimate our own value among others 
much higher than it is eſtimated by them. What 
is faid of us, ſeldom finks ſo deeply in their minds, 
as, from a vain idea of our own importance, we 
are apt to imagine. We are occaſionally talked of, 
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it may ; in the courſe of common. converſation, 


and ſerve for topics, together with the weather; 
the wind, and the news of the day; but he Who 
thinks that he is the conſtant. object of his neigh- 


bours accurate and cloſe inſpection, is ignorant 


of human nature. Man's chief object of attention 
is himſelf; and though, to fill an idle hour, he 
may talk of others, it is careleſsly and indifferently; 
and whether he ſpeaks in praiſe or diſpraiſe, he 
often means neither to ſerve nor to injure. From 
ſuppoſing ourſelves of more conſequence! with 
others, than we are, we ſuſpect that they are 
converſing about us, when they really think not 
of us; and, when they are known by us to have 
ſpoken unkindiy or contemptuouſly, we imme- 
re conſider them as declared enemies. Our 
ſuſpicions are awakened. when led to entertain 
bad opinions of mankind, and our good-humor 
is ſoured for ever. But good-humor, ſays an 


elegant writer, © is, the ſalt which gives a ſea- 


Fe, ſoning to the feaſt of life; and which, if it be 
« wanting, renders the feaſt incomplete. Many 
ce cauſes contribute to impair: this amiable qua- 
0 lity, but nothing, perhaps, more than bad 
& opinions of mankind.” To avoid bad opinions 
of mankind, much of their ill deeds and ill ſay- 
ings muſt beanribates to thoughtleſineſs, and not 
to malignity alone; we muſt not always be on 
the watch to hear what is ſaid againſt us in an 
unguarded hour; we muſt be humble, and con- 
ſider whether we do not treat others juſt as we 
complain of being treated by them, and, while 
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we complain of mankind. whether ottifebres, and 
the diſpoſitions which we entertain , do not fur- 
niſh ſome of the juſteſt cauſes of the complaint, 
Upon the whole, let it be our firſt object to do 
our duty, and not to be very anxious about any 
8 but that of conſcience. 
L.et the weak and the ill-natured enjoy the 
| poor pleaſure of whiſpering calumny and detrac- 
tion, and let the man of ſenſe and ſpirit _ 
the wiſdom and dignity of difregarding them. 
The dogs bay the moon, but the moon ſtill ſhines 
on in all its beautiful ſoretilty and luſtre, and 
moves in its orbit with undiſturbed regularity. 
The ſcriptures, among all their other recom- 
menden abound with paſſages which finely 
portray the human heart. I will cite one paſ- 
ſage; which is very appoſite to the ſubject of 
this paper: Take no heed to all words that 
are ſpoken, leſt thou hear thy ſervant curſe 
«thee. ' For oftentimes alſo, thine own heart 
4 knoweth, that thou thyſelf likewiſe haſt curſed 
* others.” Biſhop Hurd has an excellent ſer- 
mon on this text, the peruſal of which Tuggeſted 
_— K the foregoing obſervations. e 
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Ne XXVI. 
On the efficacy of moral inſtruction. 


| ſeems to be tacitly agreed among men of the 
world, that, though books'of moral inſtruction 
may afford pleaſure to the young, or to thoſe 
Who love books, as a connoiſſeur loves a picture, 
or à virtuoſo his medals, yet they are really of 
little utility in the actual conduct of life. They 
aſſert, that a few practical and artful maxims, 
collected from an actual intercourſe with the liv- 
ing world, will be more ſerviceable than all the 
wiſdom of the moral philoſopher. | 
It is very certain, that a knowledge of the | 
world, as it is called, will teach ſuch a kind of 
wiſdom as will tend to advance intereſt, and 
procure connexions ; but ftill I muſt maintain, 
that in itſelf, and uncontrolled by moral prin- 
on „it is a deſpicable kind of wiſdom; for it 

is always incompatible with the ingenuouſneſs of 
a good mind. It inculcates a ſubmiſſion to many 
meanneſſes. It renders life a continued ſeries of 
deceit; and, indeed ſo far from eſteeming ſuch 
willow! ſuperior to that which we learn in books, 
I cannot help thinking it -a more refined , and 
W a more execrable ſpecies of Enavery. 

The morality of books ; therefore neceſſary 


5 e give this ſubordinate wiſdom dignity and value. 


It enlarges the views, and induces us not to 
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eſteem our intereſt at a higher rate than our con- 
ſcience and our independence. It enables us to 
join, to the alluring qualities of an inſinuating 
addreſs, the reſpectable ones of a manly ſpirit 
and ns Fe integrity. He who ſets out in life 


with a mind untinctured with moral doctrine, 
though he may probably attain ſucceſs, can nei- 


ther deſerve it, nor-adorn it, nor enjoy it. But 
he who ſets out in life with moral principles deep- 


ly fixed in his heart, though a deceiving and 


deceived world ſhould neglect him, will find in 


his heart a ſource of joy, with the world, with 
all its riches and honors, cannot beſtow. 


But there is another objection raiſed againſt 
che efficacy of the moral inſtruction. of books. 
The moraliſt is accuſed of requiring too much, 
and of preſcribing rules, and ſuggeſting ideas of 
excellence, at which human creatures can ne- 
ver arrive. With all his pretended knowledge of 
the heart of man, he is ſaid really to be ignorant 
of it, and to derive all his conceptions concern- 
ing it from beings who have not yet fallen. To- 


learn ſuch wiſdom as will be really uſeful, ſay 


they; we muſt ſhut our books where pitness 
are exhibited , whoſe originals are not to be found 
in this fublunary ſphere. The church, the porch, 
the Lyceum; and the academy, furniſh only ima- 
ginary notions. If you would attain realities, you 
are obliquely referred to the brothel, the ga- 
ming table, and to all the haunts of avarice, 
fraud and vicious pleaſure. Theſe, they add, are 


the ſchools in which man is deſcribed as he really 


exiſts; 
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exiſts, and in theſe the knowing part of mankind 
ſeek and find that wiſdom, which is vainly ſought 
by. fools in the church or in the library. 


It is true, that books do indeed repreſent things 


better than they are; but it is as true, that, in 
doing ſo, they do What they ought. It is their 
praiſe, and not their ſhame. They endeavour 
to raiſe human nature, and they ſucceed in the 
attempt; for, eee bad the world may be, 


the extremes of wickedneſs are to be found 


among thoſe who do not read, not among thoſe 
who have been educated in the doctrines con- 


tained in the moral philoſophers; and whatever 
exalted excellence occurs in the world, is pro- 
duced by thole whoſe minds have been cultivated | 


by moral inſtruttion. 
If things were to be deſcribed by the mo- 


raliſt merely as they are; if only ſuch precepts 


were to be given by him, as tend to teach the 
young mind how to deceive, and to practiſe thoſe 
vices which abound in the world, public dege- 
neracy and corruption would certainly increaſe 
to a, degree which, can hardly be conceived: 
Wretched indeed is man without the aſſiſtance 
of a moral guide; and wretched , and even infer- 
nal would be the ſtate of fociery » if books were 
not continually employed in checking our preci- 
[ pitate courſe to moral degeneracy. We can * 
imagine what an appearance ſociety would als 
fume if books were precluded; becauſe we can 
never experience any thing like it in theſe ages 


when ſcarcely an individual arrives at ma rarity 3 
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without receiving ſome inſtruction, either oral or 


written, primarily derlved from books. 

I have heard it objected to the great Ad- 
diſon by men of the 0d, that they could not 
approve his writings, becauſe as they ſaid, he 
labors to render man what he never can bs: MF: 
will venture to allert, notwithſtanding this 
charge, that more good has redounded to the Eng- 


liſh nation from the lucrubations of Addiſon . 5 


than from the active labors of any one individual, 
however high his ſtation 'and powerful his NV 
ence. The Spectators have been every where 
read throughout the Britiſh empire, and much 
of the learning and good qualities, which have 
appeared among us ſince their publication, have 
been derived from them. No books are more 
popular, from the higheR to the loweſt orders; 


and that the Britiſh nation is not ſunk to the 


level of ſome of its neighbours, is, in great mea- 
ſure, to be attributed to a book of moral in- 
ſtruclion univerſally ſtudied, in which things ar 


Perhaps repreſented better than they are, Fe 


the comparative dignity of human nature nobly 
vindicated. | 

It is from the erroneous idea, that very little 
advantage in the conduct of life is to be derived 
from books of moral inſtruction, that our Eng- 
lin ſermons, which abound in the beſt morali- 
ty, enforced in the moſt powerful manner, are 
almoſt univerſally neglected. They are indeed 
bought by young divines for the uſe of the pul- 
Pit; N but they are Are read in the cloſer. An 
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unconcerned ſpectator would be led to ſuſpect, 

from ſuch a circumſtance, that moſt men were 
inſincere, and that there ſubſiſted a tacit agree- 
ment ee them to deceive and be deceived. 

For many among them, who attend to and 
- applaud a ſermon as it is pronounced by the 
preacher from. the pulpit, would almoſt bluſh to 
be found in their retirements with a volume of 
ſermons in their hands, If they really believed the 
matter of ſermons, it is of ſo very intereſting 2 
nature, that they muſt be tempted to read them 
with avidity; but the ſame unfortunate idea pre- 
vails, that though the moral diſcourſe may ſerve 
in its proper place to amuſe an audience, it is 


not ſufficiently efficacious to be able to influence 


the conduct of life. It is confidered as a mat- 
ter of form; which very good ſort of people 
may attend to from motives of decency, and 
then return to their former conduct nn and 
er e F 

The end which I have 1 in view, in fub- 


witting, theſe remarks, is not only to recommend 


an attention to books and inſtructive diſcourſes, 
bat to produce, if poſſible, an alteration. i in the 
ſcope and object of that attention. I wiſh readers 


to take up a book with a deſire. to receive from 
it moral inſtruction, and not merely literary en- 


tertainment. Every one of us, whatever are our 


improvements „ is liable to relax in his princi- 
ples, unleſs they are frequently renewed and 


ſtrengthened by admonition. Fortunately for 
1 books of morality abound ; and places, 
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where inſtruction is given in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, and under the moſt awful ſanctions, are 


almoſt daily opened for our reception. But, 
alas! how few of us purchaſe and peruſe a book 
with a ſincere deſire to be rendered better men; 
and how many attend to the preacher ſolely to 
oratify their curioſity), and derive amuſement ! 
Bad indeed muſt be the book and the ſermon, 
from which any man may not, if he will, receive 
fome hint, which, when ſeriouſly refleted on, 


would lead to improvement, But our want of 
humility, and our idea that ſubjects, which con- 
cern our worldly intereſt and pleaſure, are the 


only ſubjects worthy the care of a man of ſenſe, 
render all which the wiſeſt, men have nn 
for our guidance, utterly abortive. | 

What are the books which men in * ex- 
erciſe of power, and men of buſineſs, chiefly re- 
gard? Such as have a tendency to facilitate the me- 


and mean things, in compariſon with the ſubli- 


(| 


- 


chanical parts of their ſeveral employments : poor 


mity of objects moral and religious. Yet all others 


they are too apt to conſider as trifling and non- 
ſenſical, ſerving indeed to fill up the time of thoſe 


who have nothing elſe to do, but not worth the 


notice of the man of ſenſe and the world. From 


ſuch modes of thinking originate narrowneſs, il- 


liberality, and ignorance, the fruitful parents 


lerable, and ” . urious 155 „ 


of every vice which can render their Poſſeſſor mi- 
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| On. modern criticiſm. 


[ CANNOT. help thinking, that the effect h 


4 literary work is found to produce, is the beſt 
criterion of its merit; and that ſentiment or feel- 
ing, after all that has been urged by theoreti- 
cal critics, is the ultimate and infallible touch 

ſtone to appreciate with preciſion the works of 
taſte and genius. Theoretical criticiſm conſti- 
tutes indeed a very ingenious ſpecies of writing; 
but before I can be really pleaſed with a poem 
or a piece of oratory, I muſt feel its excellence. 
I may be convinced of the merit of a work by 


a ſeries of abſtruſe and metaphyſical argumenta- 


tion, and yet, on reading it, find myſelf greatly 
diſappointed. There is indeed „in all works of 
true taſte and genius, ſomething of that elevated 
nature, Which cannot be pointed out by verbal 


n and which can only be perceived by | 
the vibrations it produces on the nervous ſyſtem. 


The inference I mean to. draw from this truth 


is, that they who have enjoyed the benefits of 


a good education, and improved their parts which 
were naturally good, may deſerve the praiſe of 
good critics, when they pronounce on a work, 

that it 1s good or bad, or make any particular 
remarks on its beanties, and deformities, ac- 
cording to their feelings, even though they ſhould 
not be able or inclined to give ſuch ſubtle and 
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far-fetched reaſons for their judgment, as have lately 
appeared in ſome very ingenious writings of this age. 
Thoſe readers will not deem this ſubject un- 
neceſſary, who are informed, that even Mr. Ad- 
diſon has been refuſed, in the preſent age, the 
name and the praiſe of a, critic, It muſt not 
< be diſſembled,” ſays Dr. Hurd, “that criticiſm 
© was, by no means, his talent. His taſte was 
& truly elegant; but he had neither that vigor 
„ of underſtanding, nor chaſtiſed philofophical' 
< ſpirit, which are ſo eſſential to this character. 
% For what concerns his criticiſm on Milton in 
particular, and as to his own proper obſer- 
-< vations, they are for the moſt part ſo general 
and indeterminate, as to afford but little inſtruc- 
„ tion to the reader, and are not unfrequently 
< altogether frivolous.” But Addiſon is cenſured in 
good company, even with Bouhours and Longinus. 

Some men are diſtinguiſhed by a ſuperior ſen- 
ſibility and a delicacy of taſte, others for an acute 
and logical underſtanding; thoſe are formed to 
excel in criticiſm, and theſe in philoſophy. The 
provinces are ſeparate; and it muſt be allowed 
that philoſophy has oftener invaded the pro- 
vince of criticiſm, than criticiſm of philoſophy, 
Philoſophy may indeed derive much and valuable 
matter from philology; but ſhe will aſſimilate it 
to herſelf, and the whole will yet be philoſo 
phy. She muſt allow criticiſm to judge by a 


- "teſt the leaſt fallible, when applied to works of 


Imagination and ſentiment, the We feelings 
of improved and a nature. I would 
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eomparean abſtruſe ener when he conſiders 
the works of genius, to an anatomiſt, who will 
not pronounce a human body perfect and beau- 
tiful till he has examined its internal conforma- 
tion; while the man of taſte may be ſaid to re- 
ſemble a ſenſible ſpectator, who at firſt ſight, and 
without any laborious inveſtigation, pronounces a 
figure graceful in its ſymmetry, ſhape, and color. 
What then, it will be aſked, is criticiſm to 
be left for ever vague and indeterminate, and 
is there no ſtandard of taſte? I anſwer, That the 
Feelings of the majority of men coinciding for a 
number of years in the ſame effect, conſtitutes a 


ſtandard ſufficiently certain and EE Men 


are ſo like each other in the conſtitutent princi- 
ples of their minds, that the work which has 
pleaſed the greater part, during a long time, 
will pleaſe the whole, if their minds are pro- 
perly cultivated, and will pleaſe them for 
ever. And as to accidental differences in opi- 


nion, or deviations from this ſtandard, they > 


are only the characteriſtic irregularities which at- 


tend every thing ſublunary, and do not invali- 


date the juſtneſs of the general deciſion. The 
perſons who entertain them are pleaſed with the 


error of which they are unconſcious; and, after 


all that has been ſaid with an air of importance, 
errors in matters of taſte alone are ſeldom inju- 
ious either to individuals or to ſociety. 

In truth, I think the philoſophers arrogate 
too much, when they allow none but themſel- 
ves to give enger on the merit of a work of 


— 


— 
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elegant literature: A polite and claſſical ſcholar, 


who has not immerſed himſelf in the profun- 


dities of modern metaphyſics, is, in my opi- 


tic. If, after reading a book, he pronounces, 
from the general effect of i it on his ſentiments , 
that it is good or bad, ſolid or ſuperficial, elegant 
or vulgar, ſublime or low; and if the ſentence 
he pronounces, is afterwards , or has already been 
confirmed by the public voice, that fcholar is fo 
far a critic. And, indeed, fich criticiſm is far 
more valuable to the generality of readers, to 
ſerve and enlighten whom ought to be the ſcope 
of every writer, than ſpeculative refinements. 


parage the admirable works of Ariſtotle. I have 
been delighted with the philofophical criticiſm of 
many writers of North Britain , and with the 
beautiful illuſtrations of ancient critics and phi- 
loſophers, given to the world by a Hurd and 
a Harris. All I mean to contend for is, that 


writers of this order ſhould not depart from their 


proper ſphere, that of philoſophy; and, from a 
Kind of literary luſt of dominion, extend their 
empire over that agreeable fort of criticifm , 


which has delighted and improved fo many read- 
ers, and which has appeared ſv charming in the 


works of Longinus, Bouhours, and Addiſon. 
As à vindication of Addiſon, I will cite the 

"words of his late penetrating biographer. * Be- 

4 fore, ſays he » the profound obſervers of 


r the | preſent race repoſe too Do on the 


At the ſame time, I would by no means dif- 


nion, completely qualified for the office of a cri- 


— 
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* conſciouſneſs of their ſuperiority to Addiſon , 
let them conſider his remarks on Ovid, in 
which may be found ſpecimens -of criticiſm 
e ſufficiently ſubtle and refined; let them per- 
“ uſe likewiſe his Eſſay on Wit, and on the 
Pleaſures of Imagination, in which he founds 
art on the baſe of nature, and draws the prin- 
ciple of invention from diſpoſitions inherent in 
the mind of man, with ſkill and elegance, ſuch 
as his contemners will not eaſily attain.” 

I have introduced theſe remarks with an in- 

tention to vindicate the liberty of readers and 
writers, who really might fear to give their opi- 
nions in general terms on the merit of a work, 
or a paſlage of it, while their remarks, unac- 
companied with a formal and abſtruſe diſquiſi- 
tion might be in danger of receiving the con- 
temptuous epithets of frivolous and ſuperficial : 
epithets which writers ingenious indeed, but too 
much attached to metaphyſical refinement, have 
ventured to beſtow on that ornament of let- 
ters and of mankind, the chief writer in the 
\\ Spectator : an author, whoſe criticiſms will live 
and flouriſh, when the dry ſpeculations which 
cenſure them ſhall fall to decay, and be as if they 
had never been. 
And with reſpect to the e and e of 
thoſe very ſubtle diſquiſitions in criticiſm, which 
have diſtinguiſhed the preſent age of literature, 
we may perhaps collect an idea of the degree in 
which we onght to eſtimate them, if we attend 
to the advice * a very 3 WrIteT : 9475 


—. ion Wa. 


A I would advice,” ſays a great philologiſt, a 
cc beginner 1 in this elegant purſuit, the ſtudy of 
« criticiſm, to avoid ſubtle and far-fetched re- 
s finement, which, as it is for the moſt part ad- 
++. verſe to perſpicuity and truth, may ſerve to 
make an able ſophiſt, but never an able critic.” 


Ne XXVII. 


on the periodical efſayiſts. 


| AM not in the number of thoſe politicians 
ho eſtimate national good merely by extent of 
territory, richneſs of revenue, and commercial im- 
Portance. I rather think that pure religion, good 
morals, fine taſte, ſolid literature, and all thoſe 
things which, while they contribute to elevate 
human nature, contribute alſo to render private 
life dignified an comfortable, conſtitute that 
true national good, to which politics, war, and 
commerce, are but ſubordinate and inſtrumental. 
Indeed, one cannot always ſay fo mneh in their 
praiſe ; for, after all the noiſe Which they make 
in the N they are often injurious to every 
thing, for which ſociety appears, in the eye of 
reaſon, to have been originally inſtituted. 
Under this conviction, I cannot bur conclude, 
that ſuch writers as an Addifon and a Steele have 
cauſed a greater degree of national good than a 
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Marlborough and a Walpole. They have ſuc- 
ceſsfully recommended ſuch qualities as adorn 
human nature, and ſuch as tend alſo, in their di- 
rect conſequences, to give grandeur and ſtability 
to empire. For, in truth, it is perſonal merit 
and private virtue, which can alone preſerve a 
free country in a proſperous ſtate, and render its 
proſperity deſirable. How are men really the 
better for national proſperity , when as a nation 
grows rich, its morals are corrupted, mutual 
confidence loſt, and debauchery and exceſs of 
all kinds purſued with ſuch general and uneea- 
ſing ardor, as ſeduces the mind to a ſtate of ah- 
ject ſlavery and impotence? If I am born in a 
country where my mind and body are almoſt 
ſare to be corrupted: by the influence of univer- 
ſal example, and my ſoul deadened in all its 
nobler energies, what avails it, that the country 
extends its dominion beyond the Atlantic and the 
Ganges? It had been better for me that I had 
not been born, than born in ſuch a country. 

Moraliſts, therefore, who have the art to con- 
vey their inſtructon ſueceſsfully, are the moſt 
valuable patriots, and the trueſt benefactors to 
their country. And among theſe I place in the 
higheſt rank, becauſe of the more extenſive dif- 
fuſion of thidix labors, the my Writers of 
periodical lnerubations. | 

Of theſe, the Tatler is the firſt in bas Gader | 
of time, who will claim attention. For thoſe 
which preceded were entirely political and con- 
troverſial, and ſoon funk into ablivion , when 


' 


ne, . 


the W of party which produced them 
had ſubſided. But the general purpoſe of the 
Tatler, as Steele himſelf declares, was to expoſe 
the falſe arts of life, to pull off the diſguiſes of 
cunning, vanity, and. oſtentation, and to recom- 
mend a general fimplicity in our dei, diſcourſe, 
and -behaviour. A book written with this pur- 
poſe was ſure to ſurvive the tranſitory produe- 
tions of polemic and political virulence. 


Steele has mixed politics with morality; and, 
indeed, many of the firſt papers were of ſo he- 
terogeneous a compoſition, that, while an at- 


tempt was made to pleaſe all taſtes, there was 
ſcarcely matter ſufficient in quantity of the ſame 
kind to ſatisfy any one. The introduction of news 
and political intelligence would be diſapproved 
in this age; but, at that time, they ſerved to al- 


lure common readers, who could ſcarcely, by 


any other means, have been enticed to give at- 
tention to ſubjecis of taſte and morality. 
Ihe papers ſoon acquired new luftre by the 
co-operation of Addiſon. Addiſon eclipſed Steele; 
bat yet I-cannat ſufficiently admire the genero- 
ſity of Steele, and his freedom from jealouſy and 
envy. He felt Addiſon's ſuperiority; but it ſeems 


ta. have excited no other emotions than gratitude 


£ 
* 


and admiration. This good office he per- 


„ formed,” ſays he, ſpeaking of the aſſiſtance 


which Addiſon gave him, with ſuch force of 
e genius, humor, wit and learning, that I fared 


6% like a diſtreſſed. prince who, calls in a power- 


BY. -fol neighbour. to his aid: 1 was undone by 
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© my auxiliary.” Addiſon: „indeed, added gra- 
vity and dignity to the work, which has con- 
ferred on it a permanent value. The levity and 
the motley manner of Steele would not have 
entitled him to the attention of a: ſucceeding age, 
though it might have n in his own day by 
its novelty,» ; 

The general ſtate of. converſation wk of lite 
rary improvement among thoſe who called them- 
ſelves gentlemen, at the time in which the Tatler 
was written, was low and contemptible. The 
men who, from their rank, fortune, and appear- 
ance, claimed the title of gentlemen, affected 
a contempt for learning, and ſeemed to conſider 
ignorance as a mark of gentility. The Tatler 
gradually opened their underſtandings, and fur- 
niſhed matter for improving converſation. It not 
only gave them information on the particular 
topics on which it treated, but alſo, by leading 
them to think on all that paſſdd before them in 
a ſimilar manner, inſenfibly ſaperinduced a ha- 
bit of | ingenious and philoſophical reflection. 
There was no longer a neceſſity of invariably 
recurring to politics; a ſubject which is in its na- 
ture contentious, and often tends to ſour the 
milk of human kindneſs. Indeed, it is ſaid, that 
to divert the attention of the nation from politi- 
cal ſubjects, was one prineipal motive for the 
publication of the Tatler and Spectator. What- 
ever was the motive, the reſult, was highly be- 
necfiial to the nation at large, and is felt in its 
influence at this hour. Steele, though he was 
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excelled by ſubſequent writers, certainly deſerves 
that ſhare of fame and gratitude which is due to 
the firſt projectors of every important inſtitution. 
Addiſon, who had appeared with peculiar luſ- 
tre in the Tatler, was to ſhine again in the Spec- 
tator with ſtill brighter and more permanent 
glory. The great charm of his diction, which 
has delighted readers of every claſs, appears to 
me to be a certain natural ſweetneſs, eaſe, and 
delicacy, which no affectation can attain. Truths 
of all kinds, the ſublime and the familiar, the 
ſerious. and the comic, are taught in that pecu- 
lar ſtyle, which raiſes in the mind a placid and 
equable flow. of emotions; that placidneſs and 
equability, which are in a particular manner 
adapted to give permanence to pleaſurable ſen- 
ſation. A work, which warms our paſſions, and 
hurries us on with the rapid vehemence of its 
ſtyle, may be read once or twice with plea- 
ſure; but it is the more tranquil ſtyle which is 
moſt frequently in uniſon with our minds, and 
which, therefore, on the tenth repetition, as 
Horace ſays, will afford freſh-pleaſure. Addiſon 
rejected that levity and medley of matter, which 
often appeared diſadvantageouſly in a ſingle pa- 
per of the Tatler, and uſually Wrote regular 
treatiſes on the moſt important and moſt inter- 
eſting ſubjects of taſte and morality. - Such ſub- 
jects will never be antiquated; but the ſtric- 
tures on the dreſſes and diverſions of the times, 
Whatever merit they poſſeſſed, could not have 
rendered the work immortal. There are, indeed, 
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in the Spectator , many papers of very coins 
merit; but it could not be otherwiſe, when the 
publication was daily, and the whole number 
conſiderably more than half a thouſand. © Nei- 
ther Addiſon's other engagements nor his abilities, 
great as they confeſſedly were, could have al- 
lowed him to compoſe every ſpeculation. 
The Guardian has very properly been called 


a Continuation of the Spectator. Its plan and 


its execution are in reality the ſame „though the 


editor, as Steele may be called, intended a little 


variety in the original inſtitution, The inſtruc» 


tion was intended to be conveyed in the charac- 


ter of a Guardian to the Lizard family; but ths 
deſign was by no means conſiſtently ſupported: 
«© The character of the Guardian,” fays a ſaga- 
cious writer, was too narrow and too ſerious: 
it might property enough admit both the du- 
* ties and the decencies of life, but ſeemed not 
« to include literary ſpeculations, and was in 
« ſome degree violated by merriment and bur- 
„ leſque. What had the guardian of the Lizards 
to do with clubs of tall or of little men, with 
& neſts of ants, or Strada's prolufions?” | 


The Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian | 


claim the firſt rank among the periodical writers, 
not only becauſe they led the way, which how- 
ever is a great merit, but becauſe they poſſeſs ſu- 
perior excellence, and have rendered that excel- 
lence moſt diffufive in its effect, by a popular 
mode of diſplaying it. Their example has ex- 
cited ſeveral followers, who have obtained and 
deſerved a very illuſtrious reputation. 
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With reſpect to the Rambler, if I have pre- 
judices concerning it, they are all in its favor, 
I read it at a very early age with delight, and, 
I hope, with improvement. Every thing laud- 
able and uſeful in the conduct of life is recom- 
mended in it, often in a new manner, and always 
with energy, and with a dignity which commands 
attention. When I conſider it with a view to 
its effects on the generality of the people, on 
thoſe who ſtand meſt in need of this mode of 
inſtruction, it appears greatly inferior to the eaſy 
and natural Spectator. Thoſe elegant and ex- 
preſſive words derived from the Latin, which 


are called by common readers hard words, and 


which abound in the Rambler, will prevent the 
greater number from entering on the. peruſal, 
And, indeed, with all my prepoſſeſſions in favor 
of this writer, I cannot but agree with the opi- 
nion of the public, which has condemned in 
his ſtyle an affected appearance of pompoſity. 
The conſtant recurrence of ſentences in the form 
of what have been called triads, by the author 
of Lexiphanes, is diſguſting to all readers. But 
I will remind his cenſurers, that Cicero himſelf, 
in ſeveral of his works, fatigues the ear by a 


cloſe of his periods almoſt uniformly ſimilar. Not 


only the numbers, but the very words, are fre- 
quently repeated in a few pages. I will we take 
the liberty to add in his defence, that the intro- 
duction of ſo many nnuſual and well-ſounding 
words will gradually improve the Engliſh language, 
though it PIER crcomleribe the writers 
10 ; „err, | 
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popularity. It ſeems, however, as if he himſelf 


recognized the fault of perpetual triads in his 


ſtyle, ſince they are by no means frequent in 
his laſt productions. 


The Adventurer is an 3 of the Ram- f 
bler. It is. written with remarkable ſpirit, and 
with the benevolent deſign of promoting all that 


is good and amiable. The ſtories make a very 
conſpicuous figure in it, and tend to diffuſe its 
influence among thoſe endes, who might pro- 


bably have been deterred from reading it, had it 


conſiſted only of didactic diſcourſes, written in a 


ſtyle approaching to the lexiphantic. Triads 
were greatly * faſhion when the Adventurer was 
it is therefore no wonder that 


publiſhed, an 
they abound in it. Great indeed are its merits 
in every view; but I cannot diſcover in the dic-- 
tion the ſweetneſs and the delicacy of Addiſon. 

The World is written in a ſtyle different from 


all the preceding. There is a certain gaiety and 
gentility diffuſed over it, Which gives it a pecu- 
liar grace when conſidered only as a book of 


amuſement. That it inculcates morality with any 


peculiar force, cannot be ſaid : but it gives xy 


valuable inſtructions, without aſſuming the ſo- 


lemn air of a ſevere moraliſt. The World ap- 
pears to me, when compared with the Rambler 

and the Adventurer, like Horace when compared . 
with Juvenal. The philoſophy of che World * 


the philoſophy, of Ariſtippus. 
The Connoiſſeur abounds in wit and; 2 very 


. 
4 


pleaſant pere of humor. The book, however, 
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is rather diverting than improving; yet, „under 
the form of irony, many uſeful truths are con- 
veyed with great ſucceſs. There is no elevation 
of ſentiment, and no ſublime: diſcourſes on re- 
ligion and morality; but there is a great deal 
of good ſenſe expreſſed with good - hamored 
drollery. The authors were by nature poſſeſſed 


of wit, and had acquired a very conſiderable. 


knowledge of the claſſics. The comic writers, 
ſach as Plautus and Terence, ſeem to have 
pleaſed them moſt, and they have rather under- 


valued the ſerious writers of - morality. In one 


part of the twenty-ſeventh paper there is an ob- 
lique cenſure of the Rambler. © This new-fangled 
manner of delivering our ſentiments,” ſays the 
Connoiſſeur, is called writing ſound ſenſe; 
* and, if I find this mode ſeems likely to pre- 
de vail, I ſhall certainly think it expedient to give 
into it, and very ſuddenly oblige the world 
< with a 'Cotinoifleur {ſo ſenſible, that it will 'be” 
* neee to underſtand it. | 

Every one of theſe works is caleulated to pro- : 
mote good ſenſe and virtue; and whatever may 
be the defects of each, the variety of their man- 
ners is well ſuited to this” variety of diſpoſitions 
and of taſtes which occur in the maſs of man- 
kind. They have been found experimentally 
to improve life as well as converſation. And, 
with reſpect to the improvement of converfition, f 
nothing is ſo proper for this purpoſe, ſays 
the ſolid Johnſon, in his — 4 to Addiſon's 
Poems, as the frequent publication * ſhort. 
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« papers, which we read not as ſtudy but amuſe- 
« ment. If the ſubject. be ſlight, the treatiſe 
„ bkewiſe is ſhort. The buſy ! find time; 
- a the idle gh ne: Oat? der TO 25) 01 
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retirement is the oſtenſible obje&t of the hg 
part, yet, when they are enabled by ſucceſs to 
retire; they feel themſelves unhappy. Peculiar 
powers and elegance of mind are neceſſary to 
enable us to draw all our reſources from our- 
ſelves. In a remote and ſolitary village, the 
mind muſt be internally active in a great de- 
gree,; or it will be miſerable for want of em- 
ployment. But in great and populous cities, even 
while it is paſſive; it will be eonſtantly amuſed. 
It is impoſſible to walk the ſtreets ; "without finds 
ing the attention pœwerfully ſolicited on every 
ſide. Exertion is ſeargely neceſſary; Objects pour 
themſelves into the ſenſes; and it would! be diffi- 
cult to Prevent their admittance. But, in re- 
tirement, there muſt be à ſpirit 0 phitsfophy 
and a tore of learning; or elſe the Seed ſcenes 


of bliſs will vaniſh like che colors of the rainbow.” 
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Poor Cowley might be ſaid to be melancholy 
-—- He languiſhed for ſolitude, and wiſhed to 
hide himſelf in the wilds of America. But alas! 
he was not able to ſupport the ſolitude of a coun- 


try village within a few miles of the metropolis! 


__T Jatel y paid a viſit to a friend, who has with-. 


drawn ED the hurry of Lalineſs to enjoy the 


ſweets of a rural retirement in the ſouth of Wales. 
His houſe is ſituated on an eminence, which 


commands a beautiful proſpect. At the bottom _ 
of his garden; Which is Lald out in a taſte pecu- 

har to himſelf, yet entirely conformable to na- 
ture, runs a ſmall river, remarkable for the 


ſmoothneſs, of its ſurface and the elearneſs of its 
water; hut, though the houſe is perfectly agree- 


able in, ſituation, ſome have thought that the 
freſhneſs of the air; he beauty of the ſcenery, 


and the ſilence of retirement, can by no means 
compenſate the want of a neighbourhood: for, 


to ſay che truth, there is not a ſingle houſe to be 


ſeen Within a mile of the little ſolitary villa, ex- 


cept ane; poor cottage inhabited by his gardener. 


% Though I was at firſt , like the reſt, muſt 
diſpoſed to diſapprove the ſolitude of my friends 


habitatien; yet, when 1 dad, reſided with him 


a, little hile, and had enjayed the calm 


rational pleaſures of Philslenlite eaſe, I Menus 


enthuſiaſtically fond of ſequeſtered life. It muſt, 
indeed, be ronfeſſed, that Hilario poſſeſſes ſome 
pecaliagiaqualities: neceſſary to render ſolitude; 
ad TOE — a naturab ſweetneſs of temper,, 
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the ſame time, ſome: reliſh for the common di- 
verſions of the country. But though he divides | 
the greater part of his time in the alternate 
amuſements of his books, his harpſichord, his 
dogs, and his horſes, yet is he never ſo happy 
as in the enjoyment of the converſation ofa friend, 
whoſe manners and fentiments.: are engen 
with his own. | F:OR, 

It muſt not he dene that he tion much 
of his pleaſure from a knowledge of botany and 
natural philoſophy, which he acquired in tlie 
former part of his life. His acquaintance with 


theſe ſciences enables him to make great improve- 


ments in the cultivation of his garden, were al- 
moſt every plant, which is curious, uſeful, or 
beautiful, is brought to its higheſt perfection. 
It might perhaps be ſuppoſed, from the ſe- 
abuſion of his life, chat he is utterly unacquainted 
with the living world. He takes care, however, 
to inform himſelf of the topic of the day, by 
attending to periodical publications of repute and 
authenticity; ; and he is allowed to make moſt. 
pertinent obſervations on the taſte, manners, and 
politics of the preſent times. His remarks have 
always this peculiar excellence, derived, per- 
haps, from his diſtance from parties, chat they 
ſavour of that liberal ſpirit, | „ which marks the 
true gentleman and the citizen of the world. 
The great evil of ſolitude is, that reaſon be- 
comes weak for want of exerciſe, while the pow- 
ers of imagination are invigorated by indulgence, 
The Hy: ideas pf \Popiſh perry were 
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ee from the cells of the monaſtery. Fana- 


ticiſm and bigotry, melancholy and deſpair, have 


uſually been produced in the cave and the con- 


vent, Happy in a mind furniſhied with ideas of 


every kind, Hilario is never at a loſs for occa- 


ſions to exert the powers of his reaſon; and 


can, at all times, divert his imagination from 


the horrors of the ſpleen, by the . em- 
u of literary purſuits. 

The avocations of an active life ſhortened a a 
viſit which I would gladly have protracted. I re- 


turn to the engagements of the world, ſupported 
by the ſoothing expectation that a time will come, 


when 1 ſhall be able to ſpend the evening of life 


- ma ſweet retreat, like that of Hilario. 


With a virtuous. and cheerful family, with 
a few faithful and good - humored friends, with 


aà well = ſelected collection of elegant books,; and 


with a eompeteney, onè may enjoy comforts even 


in the deſerted village, which the city; wor all 


i S . 7 1M e e 


18142 wits L55 i197, | 
on efedtation ot the that ibn follies of men. . 


Sr il? eminence. 6.005 


3 155 xeltidady applied, thick men  Aiftin- 
guiſhed by their genius, have, from an unſettled 
Habit of life, from an affectation of 9 


7 
0 
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or from uncommon warmth of conſtitution, 
neglected the rules of prudence, and plunged 
themſelves into the miſeries of viee and diſſipa- 
tion. They who are but ſlightly acquainted with 
the lives of our Engliſh writers, can recollect 
many inſtances of men of the brighteſt parts, 
Whole lives, after an uninterrupted courſe of mi- 


ſery, have terminated under the preſſure of want 


in the confinement of a gaol. They have been 
admired, and at the ſame time neglected; _ 
ſed, ud. at the ſame: time ſtarved. 


As the conſequences; of their imprudence are 


. generally fatal, and generally known, a reaſon- 
able mind would ſcarcely believe, that any ſhould 


be found ambitious of treading in their footſteps, 


when they err. Yet, ſuch attraction has the bril- 
liancy of literary reputation, that every witling, 
who pens a ſtanza, while he ſhould be engroſſing 
a deed, looking upon himſelf as a genius of un- 
common magnitude, thinks it neceſſary, in order 
to complete his character, to plunge into the ex- 
ceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery. When 


his follies have thrown him out of his profeſſion, - 


ruined his health, and ſhut him up in a priſon, 
he conſoles bim with reflecting, that he ſhares 
the ſame fate which the great wits, his prede- 
veſſors, have ſuffered before him. He is happy 
even to be wretched, with an n „ A pond 
1 or a Savage. 
This unfortunate conduct is owing to a mil- 
aokew opinion, too generally adopted; that vice 
is the mark of laudable ſpirit, and that ſpirit js 
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the characteriſtic of genius. Prudence, caution, 
common ſenſe, are in the idea of many, the con- 
comitants of dulneſs. The phlegmatic diſpoſition 
of a fool, ſay they, can guide him through life, 
in the Araight road” of prudence; but the vola- 
tility of genius is continually tempted to turn 
out of the direct path to gather flowers on the 
ſides, to view every pleaſing proſpect, and to diſco- 
ver new ways through unfrequented labyrinths. 
But it may be a reaſonable queſtion, whether 
this propenſity to deviation may not be a weak- 
neſs, rather than a ſuperior ſtrength of mind; 
whether it is not ſoineimes the voluntary effect 
of pride and affectation; and whether it is not 
oftener cauſed by a reſtleſſneſs. of conſtitution , 
than by a more energetic activity or an acuter 
perception. Senſibility of mind, and fineneſs 
of feelings, „ are always the attendants of true 
genius. Theſe, which by themſelves conftitute 
a good heart, when joined to a good head, na- 
turally give a greater tendency to virtue than 
to vice: for they are charmed with beauty, and 
diguſted with. every kind of deformity. Virtue, 
therefore, 5 Who is amiable in the eyes of her 
enemies, muſt have additional charms for thoſe 
whoſe ſuſceptibility i of. beauty i is more delicate and 
refined; and vice, who is loathſome in her na- 
ture, muſt appear uncommonly odious to thoſe 
who are uncommonly ſhocked at real turpitude. 
Nor are there wanting inſtances, that men of 
15 the moſt exalted genius can be men of the moſt 


unſpotted virtue, Addiſon, the glory of our 5 
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nation , was. only equalled in his abilities by his 
piety, by the purity of his morals, the integrity 
of his heart, and the prudence of his conduct. 
Pope was a man of exemplary piety and good- 
neſs. - Gay, though licentious in his writings, is 
ſaid to have been uncontaminated by the vices 
of the world; and though inſtances are numerous 
on the other fide, yet theſe few are ſufficient for 
the refutation of that prevalent notion, that great 
genius is incompatible with ſteady prudence. and 
. eonliſtent virtue. 

The folly of thoſe who are only pretenders to 
genius, and who affect vice as eſſential to the cha- 
racter they aſſume, is as pitiable as it is ridiculous. 
Their egregious vanity will probably render all 
addreſſes to them uſeleſs : but they may take it 
as an infallible prediction, that dear-bought ex- 
perience will ſoon induce them to wiſh they had 
altered their conduct, when it ſhall. be too late 
* enjoy the benefits of an early amendment. 
The fatal error of ſuppoſing vice the charac- 
teriſtic of ſpirit, has led many a parent to undo 
the child whoſe happineſs he moſt wiſhed to pro- 
mote. The man of parts and faſhion. \ſends in- 
| deed his boy to ſchool; but cannot bear that he 
ſhould apply to books with any remarkable di- 
ligence, leſt he ſhould be miſtaken for a plodder; 
nor that he ſhould be ſingularly tractable and 

modeſt, leſt he ſhould be thought deficient in 
ſpirit; but ventures to form ſanguine hopes of his 
future eminence, if he is the ringleader of every 
riot, and fortunate enough to gain at ſchool the 
appellation of a Pickle. 
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Great writers have indeed indirectly patronized 
the cauſe of ſcepticiſm and immorality, but, if 
names are to have weight in this argument, to a 
Hume, a Rouſſeau, a Voltaire, we may confi- 
dently oppoſe a Lowth, a Hard; a Portens, a 


Johnſon, and many more in the rotirnd walks of 
literary life, whom every virtue, as well as every 


Mule, is proud to claim as her deſerving votary. 


Ne XXXI. 


On the inequalities of genius. 


I HE experience. of every man, who has de- 


"voted himſelf to literature, will evince the truth 


of the remark, that there are times when the 


mind, however urged by neceſlity, is incapable 
of ſubmitting to the confinement of application. 


The livelieſt imaginations, and the ſtrongeſt jn- 
tellects, are ſometimes bewildered in dulneſs and 
ſtupidity, and a Homer nods with all the drow- 
ſineſs of a Bavins. 

There are, in conſequence of tlie unequal power 
* exertion Which the mind experiences, inequa- 
lities of excellence in every author, whether an- 
cient or modern. The moſt admired productions 
have ſome parts, in which not only no merit is 
viſible, but which abound with faults. It can neither 
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inherent inability, or that they are voluntary. 
Their authors acknowledged excellencies in other 
performances, will not admit the former; and 


their ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of their works muſt | 
exclude the latter : ſuppoſition. Such an effect 


can therefore be attributed to no canſe, but the 
unaccountable inequalities of the fineſt mes, 
at different hours, and in different ſituations. 

The Engliſh can boaſt a numerous train of 
Writers, who, in their ſeveral departments, have 
aprached very nearly to the ſtandard of per- 
fection; but ſcarcely one of them can be named, 
whoſe works are not deformed by tompbſithöns 
utterly unworthy of him. It is hardly credible, 


that the author of Paradiſe Loſt could have pro- 
duced ſome of thoſe ſonnets which paſs under his 


name, but which bear no mark of his genius. 
Dryden, Who wrote the ode on St. Cecilia's 


day, compoſed a ſet of wretched tragedies in 


Thyme; the ode was, indeed, dictated by genius, 
but the tragedies aroſe from no S „ 
than that of want. N 


In this point, as well as in many others, there 8 
is an exact analogy between the moral and lite- 


rary world. It has long been the complaint of 
the experienced, that no human foreſight, no 


prudence, can at all times enſure proſperity, and 


avert ill fortune. Something ſtill ariſes to baffle 
the ' counſels of the wiſe, and to counteract 
the intentions of the good. The Roman Satiriſt 
has indeed aſſerted, that Fortune is à deity of 
our own creation, and that he, who ſubmits to 
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the ** of prudence „needs not the inter- 
poſition of any ſupernatural power; but expe- 
rience proves the aſſertion to be rather the ef- 
fuſion of a rigid and affected philoſophy, than 
the cool ſuggeſtion of well-informed reaſon, The 
obſervation of a ſacred . moraliſt, that the race is 
not to the ſwift, nor the. heals. to the ſtrong, is 
more agreeable to truth, and has been confirmed 
by. the repeated teſtimony. of ſome | thouſand 
years. Wiſdom is often found Se of nt 
and ingenuity. of error. 
Of the fluctuation of Went iger in the 
ſame individual, there is a remarkable inſtance 
in the great Newton, Of him, it is ſaid, that, 
in the advanced period of his life, he was un- 
able to comprehend his own works. That un- 
derſtanding, which once penetrated far beyond 
the limits of the viſible creation, became ſo de- 
bilitated, as to be incapable of retracing its own 
Progreſs: a memorable inſtance of human infir- 
mity, ſufficient to humble pride, and ſilence envy-. 

As merit cannot always enſure ſucceſs, even 
in the exertion of its peculiar excellence, ſo is it 
by no means certain of obtaining a good recep- 
tion in the world; for hiſtory and experience fur- 
niſh many examples to prove, that wealth and 
power are not the neceſſary conſequences of wiſ- 
dom and virtue. To be wiſe and virtuous, may 
be learned from an en to be ene, 
from others. Io et o ß 

It might td he: e chat ſtrength of 
intllods; mer of * „and extenſive 


i 
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erudition, Wa either ſecure to themſelves good 
fortune, ox would at leaſt he rewarded by the 
world ; but it is an inconteſtible truth, that poets 
and philoſophers, of every age and every nation, 
have been almoſt as much diſtinguiſhed by their 


indigence, as their ingenuity, Poverty and Poetry : 


are almoſt ſynonymous, while the unerring ex- 
perience of mankind has reduced it to a 1 
Ws that fools have fortune. g 


} 


The inſufficiency of merit, works uf Honeſt" en- 
Ab to the acquifition of fame and fortune, 


has given occaſion to the diſcontented to repine, 


and to cenſure the ceconomy of human affairs; 


but they, who are converſant in the inveſtigation 
of final. cauſes, eaſily: perceive, that ſuch a diſ- 
penſation tends to nnn virtue, 0 15 the: exerciſe 
hens 1 4 8 

All e celine: is N tranſitory.” 
N ot only the external goods of fortune, but the 
mental advantages, which are commonly repre- 
ſented as out of the reach of accident, are ſub- 
ject to decay and perpetual fluctuation. They 
who labor to aſcend the heights of virtue ànd 
learning, often relapſe in their paſſage, or fall at 
once from the ſummit when it is attained,” If 


then neither wiſdom, knowledge, genius, nor 


| virtue, are ſtable and ſtationary , we muſt learn 
not to: confide in them with preſumptuous ſecu- 


rity, but to put our whole truſt, where alone 


it can _— n danger, even on vans pod 


3 
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Men. of genius do be always excel in, common. 
ee In a letter. 105 


* AER you were ks me laſt, 1 "26 ES | 
you expreſſed your ſurpriſe, chat Varus, Who 
has indubitable marks of true genius in his wri- 
tings, appeared utterly deſtitute of ſpirit and 
vivacity in converſation. Vou ſeemed at a loſs 
to account for the dalneſs of a man, Wwhoſe pa- 
ges are replete with wit and humor; and you 
were aſtoniſhed to find, that he who * enga- 
ged in the deepeſt diſquiſitions with all the ſub- 
tilty of argument, appeared unable to ſupport 
a trifling converſation on the common topics of 
the day. You did not perhaps recollect, that 
great minds can exert themſelves with full force 
only on great occaſions. Either from pride, diſ- 
uſe, or natural inability, poets and philoſophers 
are known to appear inferior in the arts of con- 
verſation, and the little decencies of common life, 
tt the illiterate beau, ànd the ſuperficial female. 
It has been ſaid, yon know, that they who" 
are employed in ſublae, ſpeculations, learn to 
deſpiſe every ſubordinate object as unworthy their 
regard or cultivation. Where this is really the 
caſe, it is eaſy; to aceount for the awkwardneſs 
of men aof wit and letters; for it is impoſſible 
to: beſtow: pains in the acquiſition of what we: 
Gains but your own, as well as my experience, 
will f inſtances of thoſe who have thought 
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it a misfortune not to be able to ſhine at the 


tea - table as well as in the ſchools. A man of 
this character, though he can trace a ſyſtem 
through all its mazes, is often incapable of ex- 
patiating on the Stan ſubjeCts of a new play, 


a new farce, a new VR „ with tolerable ac- 
curacy or politeneſs: 1 710 ir 21G] 


One might naturally te Howewdey that 


when at laſt theſe exalted perſonages condeſeend 
to open their lips, ſomething uncommonly ex- 
cellent would come out; but we often, in other 
inſtances as well as in this, indulge our expec- 


tations farther than reaſon and experience ſeem 


to juſtify. The greateſt men are ſtill but men, 


and, in the common intercourſe of life; are of 
neceſſity upon a level with the vulgar. 1 dare 
ſay, you remember a ſhrewd remark of a wri- 
ter, whoſe name I cannot recollect, „ That no 


great man ever appeared great in the eyes of his 


valet- de· chambre. In truth; many objects in the 


moral, as well as uin world, ſeem larger 
when vitwbd imperfectly and obſcurdly; The 
meteor which ſtrikes the diſtant beholder with 
fear and aſtoniſhment, is found, upon a nearer 


view, to be nothing but a vapor; and the phi- 
loſopher, who is the object of awe and veneration 


among thoſe who never approach him, becomes, 
when cloſely inſpected in the humble occupations 
of common life, little more than a common man. 

Life has often been compared to a Drama, 
and the world to a ſtage. I believe the ſubject 


we have been now conſidering will increaſe [cage 


1 
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reſemblance. Various indeed are the characters 
when they appear on the public ſtage; but when 
they retire behind the ſcenes, and put off the 
glittering outſide which faſcinated beholders, the 
monarch, the hero, the philoſopher, are found, in 
thoſe common weakneſſes which humiliate their 
aſpiring nature, to be more nearly on a level with 
the; peaſant, than their pride is willing to allow. 
It has been ſaid, that one man is capable of 
excelling others in qualities. ſuperinduced by bis 
own. efforts, as much as the ſpecies of man ſur- 
paſſes the ſpecies of brutes. This indeed is ap- 
parently true; yet he who expects to find the 
moſt; improved individuals uniformly excellent, 
BE little of human-nature. A Grandiſon i is 
CO leſs fabulous than a-phonix,. 
All ſorts of excellencies can never be united 
in one man, The world is unreaſonable when 
it expects that they Who write well, ſhould al- 
ways ſhine in the little arts of convivial inter⸗ 
courſe; It is enough, that, their minds are en- 
gaged in ſubjects of importance, and that they 
are both able and willing to communicate their 


meditations to the Public. Few have written bet- , 


ter than Addiſon, yet Addiſon was remarkable 
for, taciturnity. He was however, we are told, 

agreeable and talkative among ſelect friends and. 
men of letters. In truth, converſation cannot be 
long ſupported with! ſpirit but among, equals. in 
abilities and attainments; and men of great ge- 
nius and profound learning go. not. often. a 


their „ in mixed ſociety. | 8 
Ne XXIII. 
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Verbal criticiſm undeſervedly deſpiſed. In a letter. 

[| CANNOT help thinking you were too ſevere 


in what you ſaid againſt thoſe critics who have em- 
ployed themſelves in verbal diſquiſitions. You 


well know, that ridicule can make things, of 


acknowledged utility , appear vain and frivolous. 
And to tell you the truth, I believe, you do 
not keep your exquilite talent for ridicule un- 
der that reſtraint which candor and moderation 
ſeem to require. 

I muſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criticiſm, 
like many other Loeb purſuits, is apt to de- 
viate into abſurdity, when not under the regu- 
lation of reaſon and good ſenſe. Inquiries into 
the works of nature are highly uſeful and Plea- 
ſing; but even theſe have been perverted by ig- 
norance and bigotry, and have produced thoſe 
diſgraces of the human mind, alchemy and ju- 
dicial aſtrology. Inveſtigations of the manners 
and inſtitutions of antiquity are known to pro- 
mote knowledge , by aſcertaining ambignous ſub- 
jects, and to give, pleaſure, by gratifying a 
natural curioſity; theſe however have likewiſe 
degenerated into all thoſe abſurdities which form 
the character of the pedantic antiquarian , and 
_ therifling virtuoſo, _ 

When you cenſure verbal critics , you cer- 
tainly forget how much You. are indebted to 
1. 13 
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them. Believe me, you would never have had 
that general acquaintance with the claſſics, had 
you been öbliged to toil through all thoſe diffi- 
culties, which the Commentators „at the revival 


of learning, took ſuch pains to remove. Reſcued 


from the cells of Monks, whoſe minds were as 
dark as their habitations, the manuſcripts of an- 
cient authors were full of errors and interpola- 
tions, and it was impoſſible to read a page of 


many celebrated writings, without being embar- 


raſſed with obſcurity and impeded by chaſms, 
which collation or conjecture only could ſup- 
ply. Vou may laugh, if you pleaſe, at the phleg- 


matic diſpoſition of thoſe who could go through 


the drudgery of collating a dozen manuſcript co- 
pies, to find the proper place of a conjunction 
or an adverb; yet, however merry you may be 


on the occaſion, you will be obliged to acknow- 


ledge the utility of the labor. I am aware, that 
theſe pains-taking ſtudents have been ſtigmatized 
with appellations of the loweſt kind, and that 


they have been called porters in the republic of 


letters, and their works, the ſcaffoldings of lite- 
rature : but let it be remembered, that though 
the greateſt ſhare of praiſe be due to the archi- 
req, yet will his plans and models, however 
ingeniouſly formed, avail but little, without the 
co-operation of the gn arg and the aſſiſtance 
of the ſcaffold. FN 

But without inſiſting on the advantage de- 
rived from this kind of criticiſm, in the illuſtra- 


tion of ancient authors, I think it evident, that | 
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it deſerves cultivation, - were it. only becauſe it 
contributes to aſcertain and to- refine « our own 
language. 

If you review the ſtate of literature, you will 
find few writers who have attained an elegance 
in their own language , before it has been exa- 
mined by grammarians, and reduced to fixed 
rules of analogy. Strength and vigor they may 
perhaps have diſplayed, ſince theſe are the ge- 
nuine products of natural genius. But to the 
moſt animated ſentiments, and nervous expreſ- 
fions, they have been unable to add the r 
of a correct and poliſhed ſtyle. 

If then we make pretenſions to rafts; and 
prefer elegance to deformity, and perſpicuity to 
confuſion, we muſt not refuſe, to verbal criti- 
ciſm, that praiſe which we readily beſtow on the 
other parts of literature. 

The world has long been prejudiced againſt 
compilers of Dictionaries, and has viewed them 
rather in the light of elaborate plodders, than 
of men of taſte and genius; but candor muſt 
confeſs, that learning is more indebted to Die- 

tionaries and Lexicons, than to any other pro- 

duction whatever; ſince without theſe, the an- 
cient writings, thoſe ſources of literature, muſt 
have remained unintelligible. The Engliſh lan- 
guage has been enriched by the Shakſpeares, the 
Miltons, the Lockes of former times: but it may 
with truth be ſaid to have been refined and em- 
belliſhed by the grammarians and the great lexi- 
cographer of the preſent age. It is from the 
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labors of verbal critics, that our language will re- 
ceive the only excellences it wanted, purity and 
correctneſs, f 


Ne xxx lv. 


9 on the neceſſity and method of encouraging in 
he Community the prevalence of virtuous love. 


- paſſion of hom: poſſeſſes an influence on 
life ſo extenſive and important, that the mora- 
lit, who takes it not into conſideration, is guilty 
of a great omiſſion. Virtuous love is not only 
attended with the ſweeteſt pleaſures which this 
life affords, but is highly conducive to the im- 
provement of human nature. Like the ſun in 
the ſpring, whoſe warmth. calls forth the latent 
powers of vegetation, love excites and cheriſhes 
ſome of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions, which would 
otherwiſe have remained for ever in a concealed 
and a torpid ſtate. It often improves the under- 
Nanding no, leſs than the heart, and the trans- 
formation which Iphigenia is ſaid to have produced 
in Cymon, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. 
But it ſeems to be a juſt complaint, that vir- 
tuous love is of late much leſs frequent than it 
has been, and than it ought to be. A very 
groſs paſſion, which uſurps the name of love, 
but which, inſtead of improving the heart or the 
faculties 2 degrades them both, is become more 
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univerſal and more licentious. Where luſt and 
libertiniſm greatly prevail, the hearts of the peo- 
ple at large are too debauched to be able to en- 
tertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. Thus 
marriage is avoided as a reſtraint, or, if it is 
ſought, it is ſought from intereſt alone. But the 
greater part of women are not bleſt with the gifts 
of fortune. How then are they to be entered 
into a ſtate, for which God, and nature, and 
reaſon, 26 virtue, evidently deſigned thang? 
Their whole dependence for nuptial felicity, and 
indeed for the accompliſhment of one great end 
of their exiſtence , muſt reſt on the power they 
poſſeſs of exciting a virtuous affection : a poor 
dependence, according to the ſtate of morals in 
this age! for, with all the graces of perſonal 
beauty, and the ſuperior charms of delicacy, 
and ſenſe, virtuous women will be lighted, and 
even deſpiſed, by the greater number of young 
men, who glory in having blaſted the budding 
bloſſoms of love in the peſtilential air of a bro- 
thel, and who have ſacrificed thoſe firſt, fine ſen- 
fibilities, which return no more, to ſome infa- 
mous and impure proſtitute. So the roſe of 
beauty and of innocence is left to bloom and 
decay. He who ſhould admire it, love it, and 
take it to his boſom, turns away to cull the 
noiſome weed which ſtings him while he couches 
it, and ultimately 1 both his body * 
his mind. 

[ wiſh it were in the power of the moraliſt 
to reſtore the rights of female innocence and 


— 
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beauty, and to relume the lamp of virtuous love. 
The virtue and happineſs of both ſexes would 
be greatly augmented by ſuch an event. It 
ſeems, indeed, that it would be peculiarly fa- 
vorable to fondle dignity, upon which the good 
morals of the world greatly depend. For what- 
ever authority the men may claim, experience 
has uniformly proved, that the affairs of the 
world are greatly influenced by the women. If 
their minds are properly improved, and their 
ſentiments duly exalted, the great influence they 
poſſeſs will be directed to promote all that can 
render life more dignified and comfortable. But 

if they unite in increaſing profligacy, or do not 
exert themſelves to oppoſe it, that proflicacy will. 
be extreme. They ſhould openly profeſs, not 
only to purſue virtue, and all that is laudable 
in themſelves, but to value thoſe men moſt, who 
moſt excel in virtue and in laudable qualities. 
They may reſt aſſured, that, when they ceaſe 
to liſten to licentious love, they will be courted 
with all the ardor and veneration of a pure and 
a virtuous heart. They will riſe in the ideas 
of the lover, and will appear to deſerve the 
epithet of angelic, which he now often beſtows 
on them merely in deriſion. 

The neglected ladies may confide, that the 
mutual Sali of the ſexes'is too powerful to 
be overcome by any human art. But it may 
be ill directed, and taught to defeat its natural 
purpoſe. And here it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the rare appearance of virtuous love, and the 
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neglect which virtuous women experience in 
this age, are in great meaſure imputable to the 
increaſe of female proſtitution. Young men are 
allowed great liberty by the fooliſh indulgence 
of parents, and they cannot uſe that liberty in 
walking the ſtreets, without being ſolicited to 
gratiſy and pall thoſe paſſions, which were meant 
to give ardor and perſeverance to a virtuous af- 
fection. It is but too probable, that the major- 

ity will liſten to the ſyren ſong; and the very 
firſt debauch will take off that keen edge of ſen- 
ſibility which would have led to a laudable con- 
nexion. In vain is ſome beautiful, accompliſh- 
ed, and innocent creature, eee er to the 
young heir by his parents, and her own beauty 
and merit. He declares himſelf averſe from mar- 
riage. But why? From reaſon and principle? 
The truth is, that he has loſt his ſenſibilities in 
the haunts of vice, and will not marry till a 
rottenneſs of bones, and a diſſipation of fortune, 
have rendered a nurſe and a dowry deſirable. 
But had he never fallen into the ſnares of the 
proſtitute, he would have retained his natural 
affection, and could not have reſiſted youth, 
beauty and elegance united. Some happy maid 
who is now left to pine away in celibacy, would 
triumphantly have dragged the willing captive to 
the altar; but he has learned a degree of cun- 
ning in the regions of old Drury, which teaches 
him to defy beauty, and to deſpiſe the very idea 
of matrimony , but as it may tend to the aug- 
mentation of his fortune. With his cunning, he 
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has probably gained diſeaſes and dehility , which 


are better adapted to raiſe a nauſea than to con- 


ciliate affection. The inference I mean to draw 
from theſe remarks is, that the public good re- 
_ quires, that the vigilance of the magiſtrate ſhould 
be faithfully exerted in diminiſhing the number 
of proſtitutes. Inſtead of which, it has been ſome- 
times inſinuated by the unprincipled politi- 
cians of this world, that they are Politically 
neceſſary. 
J cannot help thinking alſo, that the reſtraints 
of law, which, through the potion of ava- 
rice and oben „ have been laid on marriage, 
have greatly contributed to diſcourage virtuous 
love, and to promote debanchery. The marriage- 
act, it is ſaid, is juſtified by the example of foreign 
nations; but ſo alſo is arbitrary power, and there 
are few acts, which, in their nature and ſpirit, 
tend more to deſpotiſm than the marriage-act. 
But omitting» to conſider it in a political light, 
I ſhall view it for a moment as it affects the morals 
of the ſexes. Men marry, and ought indeed to 
marry, from the influence of low, as well as 
from the dictates of prudence. Let us then ſup- 
Poſe the caſe of two young and virtuons perſons 
powerfully ſtruck with each other's agreeable qua- 
lities, and deeply in love. If they could be mar- 
ried without delay, and without a tedious atten- 
tion to a variety of troubleſome and expenſive for- 
malities, it is highly probable they would imme- 
diately marry. If they have not ſelf. command, 
the conſequence of being obliged to poſtpone a 


— 
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legal union are ſuch as terminate in ſhame and ruin. 
If they reſolve to go through all the forms of the 
marriage- act, and to wait years for the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes (ſince poor human nature 
cannot conſiſtently keep alive any of its better 
paſſions during a very long time), the lover cools, 
or finds new objects, or learns to gratify his ſen- 
ſual appetites where no reſtraints are required, 
The maid is forſaken and the lover corrupted. 
Had they been married, both might have been 


happy and uſeful members of ſociety. Marriage 


tends greatly to promote virtue of every ſort; not 
only as it furniſhes a lawful and natural mode of 


gratifying the paſſions, but as it calls forth in- 


duſtry, and renders: a good character and the 
eſteem of others deſirable, becauſe neceſlary to 
the ſupport of a family. But though I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the multiplication of reſtraints 
on the proper intercourſe of the ſexes, naturally 
tends to promote an improper intercourſe (ſince 
an intercourſe there muſt be), yet I will add, 
that alterations in an act, in which the domeſtic 
happineſs of every family in the kingdom is in- 
tereſted, ſhould not take place, but after the 
cooleſt deliberation, and the teſtimony of long 
and deciſive experience. Villains, there is no 


doubt, will avail themſelves of a freedom from 


reſtraint, to allure the incautious female into ma- 


trimony, merely for the ſake of her fortune, 


which will perhaps be expended in ſupporting a 
courteſan. Surely ſome precaution muſt be taken 
by human laws to prevent this cruel ſpecies of 
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tobbery: To rob a father of his child, and then 


to forſake or injure that child! — none but a fa- 
ther can feel, with full force, the agonizing pang 
that riſes on the reflection. 

The beſt method of increaſing virtuous love, 


is to pay peculiar attention to the moral and reli- 


gious education of both the ſexes. Polite and 


learned accompliſhments are often attended to in 


ſuch a manner as to exclude the formation of 


virtuous principles. As to the education of girls 
in particular, it has been ſeverely though truly 


ſaid, that many of them are trained as if they 
were to be proſtitutes by profeſſion. They are 


often left unacquainted with economical manage- 
ment, or with any art that can render them 


uſeful. The higher claſſes are totally at a loſs 


even in the firſt management of their offspring ; 
and it 1s not to be wondered at, if they who 


know not how to be wives, are ſoon degraded to 
the rank of harlots. A proper education, con- 


ſiſting of moral, religious, literate, and œcono- 
mical inſtruction, cannot fail to make them ſet a 
due value on themſelves, and to enable them to 
purſue the methods moſt conſiſtent with their 
dignity and happineſs: She who is taught to ſay 
her prayers with conſtancy and devotion, and to 
value the teſtimony of a good conſcience, will at 
once be rendered a fitter object of virtuous love, 


and leſs inclined to encourage any other. She 


will be reſpected as well as loved, as capable of 
becoming a valuable wife, and not merely cour- 


ted with the wantonneſs of tranſitory deſire, to 
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which a long nciffomans and 23 frequently 
ſucceed. 

The women, it muſt be owned, are in this 
age greatly their own enemies. It is a juſt com- 
plaint, that the men are leſs ſenſible of their 
beauty and accompliſhments than they ought to 
be. Bnt it maſt be remembered. that ſuch is 
the nature of man, that he deſpiſes every good 
which 1s too obvious and too plentiful. The wo- 
men have confeſſedly laid aſide referve. The men 
have, by a natural conſequence, ſaſpended their 
Ad Eaſe and forwardneſs of addreſs, 
and exceſſive familiarity , are eſtabliſhed by the 
law of faſhion; and neglect and contempt follow 
by the law of nature. Woman was deſigned to 
be purſued, and not to purſue. A veil increaſes 
beauty, and reſerve both exalts and preſerves 
love by mixing it with reſpect. Where there is 
no reſpect, there is no virtuous love. What looks 
like it, is a devil in an angel's form, even luſt: 
an ee name indeed; but let it be remem- 
bered, that to beſtow good names on bad things, 
is to give them a paſſport in the world, under a 
deluſive diſguiſe. 

The underſtandings of women are perhaps in 
every reſpec equal to thoſe of men, when equally 
cultivated. It requires indeed no great ſhare of 
ſagacity to perceive, that they are greatly intereſted 
in diffufing among the men the ardor and ſince- 
rity of a virtuous love. Their underſtandings and 
hearts are both well able to accompliſh this im- 
portant purpoſe, I offer only imperfect hints, 
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They will improve upon them, and ſhow their 
utility by giving them real efficacy. I doubt not 
but that, upon reflection, they will be as deſirous 
as they are able, to flop the progreſs of female 
corruption, by means very different from the 
eſtabliſhment of polygamy. 


Ne XXXV. 


Hints to thoſe who are deſigned for the life of w "A 
is called a gentleman without a profeſſion. 


] o inherit an affluent fortune, and to be ex- 


empted from the vulgar cares of life, ſeems to be 

a lot peculiarly favorable to the adv ancement 
ae. the ſecurity of human happineſs. The greater 
number of men are compelled by neceſlity to 
proceed in the ſame road, without liberty to de- 


viate or ſele the objects of their attention; but 
the rich heir beholds the world, and all that it 
contains, placed like a plentiful feaſt before him, 
and appears to have little elſe to do, but to reach 


ont his hand, and to take what uh finds moſt 


agreeable to his taſte. 


Such a lot is uſually envield; but it is 8 


not happier than others. ee de is not ſo 
partial, as, on a firſt and a curſory view, it ap- 


pears to bes It ſeems indeed to eſtabliſh a kind 
of equilibrium of - happineſs. And experience 


-evinces, that caprice, falſe delicacy, artificial 
wants, vanity, pride, covetouſneſs, and ep 
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uſually render the lives of the rich and unem- 
ployed, not in the leaſt more pleaſurable than 
the condition of the honeſt, healthy, and in- 
duſtrious poor. 

It is however certain, that to inherit an inde- 
pendent fortune is in ;rſelf a noble privilege, and 
that 1t ought to be highly conducive to real en- 
Joyment, I ſhall therefore beg leave to offer a 
few hints to thoſe who are ſetting out in life with 
the diſtinguiſhed advantage of a rich inheritance, 
As all the real benefit of ſuch a condition depends 
on the judicious uſe of it, if the moraliſt can 
point out means to ſecure that point, he may be 


ſaid to contribute more to the improvement of 


the young man's eſtate, than if he procured a 
ſubſcription to a loan, or put him in a way to 
make ten per cent. of his money. 

In the firſt place, I hope the young man will 
not be ſo miſtaken in his ideas of happineſs, as 
to imagine that he can be happy in doing nothing. 
Univerſal and unvaried experience has proved, 
that he who does nothing is a wretch. The ſame 
experience has declared it probable, that he n 
not only be miſerable but wicked. 

| He muſt reſolve to render himſelf uſeful on 
two accounts: firſt, becauſe it is a duty he owes 
the community in return for the protection of his 
perſon and property; and, ſecondly, becauſe it 
is a duty he owes to hinaGlf to be as happy as 
poſſible; which he will not be, . notwithſtanding 
all the real and pretended gratifications of riches, 
without uſefu] * It will not be enough to 
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make him enjoy the internal pleaſures of rellection, 
merely to have dreſſed well, to have danced at a 
ball, preſided at a a e or driven a phae- 
ton. Riding a ſhowy horſe, whipping a pair of 
low geldings from a high four-wheeled chaiſe, and 
ſauntering in a ſtable, are, indeed, in the foſenct 
age, ſome of the moſt glorious methods of ſpend- 
ing the ſprightly days of youth, when privileged 
by the early poſſeſſion of a fortune. But when I 
ſee the phaeton whiſking by, and the lazy youth: 
lolling on its ſide, I cannot help, thinking the man 
at the tail of the plough a more uſeful, happy, 7 
and reſpectable member of ſociety. Thers is not, 
indeed, the leaſt impropriety in theſe pleaſures, 
when purſued merely as a temporary relaxation; 
but all who know any thing of the world, will 
agree with me, that young men of fortume fre- 
| quently, in theſe times, make grooms their com- 
panions, a ſtable their Ady, and the driving of 
a horſe, or a pair of horſes, the utmoſt extent of 
their activity, as a high phaeton, as it is called, 
is the ſummit of their ambition. | 
But what, ſays the young heir, have I to do 
but to amule myſelf? I have no trade; no pro- 


feſſion, nor any neceſſity for either. Why ay. - ; 


I not dive myſelf with any trifle which can ex- 
cite my attention? But are you ſore, I will aſk 
in return, that you have no neceſſary employ- 
ment, to the performance of which, according 
to pour abilities; you are as much obliged by 
duty, reaſon, honour, and conſcience, as the 
labourer is bound to finiſh the work for which he 
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is hired? I believe I can point out ſome laudable 
occupations, in which you ought to engage, and 
in compariſon of which, the driving of a phaeton, 


the vanity of dreſs, and ten thouſand other vani- 


ties, will appear as the playthings of an infant. 
The firſt object of a youth who poſſeſſes 
affluence acquired by his forefathers, ſhould be 
the improvement of his mind. Without this, 
Whatever may be your money, and whatever your 
titles, if you have any, you will probably be a 
poor, mean, contemptible, and pitiful creature. 
Lou muſt read; you muſt learn to ſelect your 
reading with judgment, and to reflect upon it 
with ſerious attention. You muſt acquire a taſte 
for moral philoſophy, and learn to curb your 
overbearing inſolence, and all other irregularities 
of your temper and your paſſions. For it is a 
ſhame to make uſe of your riches and your gran- 
deur merely to aſſume a licence for degrading 
yourſelf to a brute. You muſt, in a word, have 
a liberal education; an education not only liberal 
in name, but ll polite, learned, and com- 
prehenſive. You will find your nature raiſed by 
it, and yourſelf become a ſuperior being, in 
compariſon with what you would have been 


without it. It will exalt you in real dignity more 


than a ducal coronet. In conjunction with wealth 
or high honours, or both, it will render you 
the bleſſing and the glory of your country. Re- 
member alſo, that if you light religion, that 
Providence which gave you riches, may puniſh 
your ingratitude by rendering them a curſe. 
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After a youth ſpent in preparation, in the 
ſtudy of the claſſics, of moral and natural philo- 
ſophy, and in the ee ef the temper and 
the diſorders of the paſſions, it will be time to 
enter on the proper employments of a mature 


age. You will very laudably deſire to have a 


ſhare in the legiſlation; you will take upon you 
the office of a juſtice of peace; you will be ready 
at all times to fit in judgment on the deareſt - 


rights of your countrymen as a juryman ; you will 


willingly aſſume the office of guardian to public 
charities, inſpector of public works, giving your 


time and your preſence for the unde benefit: a 
gift often more valuable than a pecuniary bene- 


faction. You will uſe your influence to inquire 
into and correct the abuſes of truſt, to remove 
nuiſances, to improve roads, to build bridges, 
to repair public buildings, and to encourage all 
works of national ornament and utility. 

- Theſe may conſtitute your public n 
You have many of a private nature ſcarcely leſs 
neceſſary. I would recommend it to you to live, 
if not the whole year, yet all that part of it which 
is not neceſſary to be ſpent near the ſenate-houſe, 


on your own eſtate in the country. Condeſcend 


to look into your affairs, and into all the more 
important matters of œconomy yourſelf. This 
will employ you well, and will prevent injuſtice 
to your tradeſmen, and embarraſſment ro your- 
ſelf and your offspring. It will prevent that ruin, 
which, at this time, ſtalks over the land, and 


diffuſes deſolation. You will ſtudy to. improve 


agriculture: 
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agriculture: a delightful employment, and capa- 
ble of producing great advantages, fince agricul- 
ture has long been in the hands of thoſe, who, 
from the obſtinacy of ignorance, oppoſe all at- 
tempts to introduce new methods of cultivation. 
You will adorn your grounds with plantations, | 
and not forget to drop the acorn, which is to 
ſupply your country with her future bulwarks. 

You will adopt ſomething of the old Britiſh 
hoſpitality, You will, indeed, do right to ſelect 
your gueſts; for indiſcriminate hoſpitality tends 
only to promote gluttony, and diſcourage merit. 
Men of learning, and all good men, for your 
own fake and for theirs, ought to him your 
excluſive favor. Let your feaſts be feaſts where 
the mind, as well as the palate, may be delight- . 
ed. Diſcountenance the profligacy of your neigh- 

bours by the filent but powerful reproof of ne- 

glect. Be not carried away by the faſcination, 
of faſhion and grandeur, but love-and cheriſh 
merit in all its obſcurities. 

Free from all profeſſional avocations, you 
will have ample leiſure to attend to your family; 
2 field well fitted for the diſplay of the beſt vir- 
tues and moſt valuable qualities. Every family 
is a little community, and he who governs it 
well, ſupports a very noble character, that of l 
the pater familias, or the patriarch, The pro; = 
per management of the various tempers and 
diſpoſitions which compoſe large families,, the 
reformation of abuſes, the correction of errors, 

the teaching * duties, will by themſelves claim 
1, ; 16 | 1 9 
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a donde ſhare of your time and attention. 
But if you have many, children, you need never 
want employment. The care and ſuperintend- 
ence of them, in all the various duties and 
departments, might very honorably fill a life. 
You muſt beware of falling into a common and 
fatal error among the favorites of fortune, that 
of thinking domeſtic pleaſures, cares, and ig 
beneath their attention. | 

Though you have no appointed profeſſion, : 
yet "HOMO Es, and let your aſſumed profeſſion 
be to do good, of every ſort, and in every de- 
gree, as far as you are able. The world abounds 
with evil, moral, natural, real, and i Imaginary. | 
He alone Who How all he can, wherever his in- 
fluence extends, to mitigate and remove it, is 
the true gentleman. Others are only eſquires, 
Knights, baronets , barons, viſcounts , Yu mar- 
quiſes, Takes F and kings. | 
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E- has 3 july Bid, Kr no one ever r deſpi- 
ſed beauty who poſleſſe. it. It is indeed a noble 
Pfivilege te be able to give pleaſure wherever 
one goes, merely by one 8 preſence, and without 
the trouble of exertion. The reſpect which! is 
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paid to beauty, and the recommendation it 
gives to all our good qualities, are cireumſtances 
ſufficiently advantageous to render the perſon, 
who has been bleſt with it, ſincerely grateful. 
But the majority of riknkind; if they are not 
deformed , are yet not beautiful. And this is a 

wiſe and benevolent diſpenſation of providence; 
for, notwithſtanding the juſt pretenſions of beau- 
ty, I am convinced that the want of it is often 
attended with great benefit to ſociety. Man is 
naturally deſirous of rendering himſelf, in ſome 
reſpect, valuable and amiable; and, if he has 
nothing external to recommend bim; will en- 
deavour to compenſate his defect hy the acqui- 


fition of internal excellence. But that the virtues 


of the heart, and the abilities of the underſtand- 


ing, contribute much more to publie benefit 


than any perſonal grace or accompliſimient, „ is 2 

truth which needs no confirmation. f 
It is indeed a well-known fact, that many 
of the beſt poets,- philoſophers,” writers, and 
artiſts, have been of the number of thoſe who 
were, in ſome meaſure, prevented in their youth 
from indulging idleneſs and profligacy , either by 
ſome conſtitutional infirmity , or by the want of 
thoſe [perſonal graces, which are the greateſt 


allurements to a life of - diſſipation. Among a 


thouſand inſtances, in confirmation of this truth, 
I will ſelect that of Pope; to the deformity wit 


imbecility of whoſe body we may attribute his 


early and conſtant application to poetry, Where 
| there are * „— to the — 
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of ſenſe, very little attention will be paid to the 
pure delights of contemplation and benevolence. 

But it is more particularly my deſign to point 
out ſome advantages attending the want of beauty 
in women: a want which will always be conſidered 
by them as a misfortune. But all misfortunes 
admit of conſolation ; and many of them, under 

a judicious. conduct, may be. metamorphoſed into 


bleſſings. While, however, I-conſider the advan- 


tages attending the want of perſonal charms, I 
muſt not be underſtood to undervalue beauty, 
If we admire the lifeleſs works of art, much more 


ſhould ,we be delighted with the aſſemblage of 


living features, in which are. united ſymmetry 
and expreſſion. It is nature's command that we 
ſhould, be charmed with her productions, both 


animate and inanimate; and our hearts are moſt 


willingly obedient, when ſhe bids us admire heau- 
ty in our own ſpecies. Taſte, fancy, and affection, 
are then all at once moſt powerfully aſſaulted, 
and it would be as unnatural, as it is in . to 
reſiſt, by refuſing our admiration. 

But after our admiration is over, we ſhall find, 
when we. exerciſe our reflection and judgment, 


what experience has indeed proved „that plain 


women are often entitled to the moſt eſteem. 


It may appear paradoxical, but I will aſſert it 


to be true, that women who have no great pre- 
tenſions to beauty, are uſually found, as the 


companions of life, the moſt agreeable. They 


are indeed, ſor the moſt part, I do not ſay always, 
the Hef laughters , the. beſt. Mines „ the heſt 


4 
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mothers; moſt important relations, and moſt 
honorable to thoſe who ſupport them with 
propriety. They who aim not at ſuch characters, 
hut live only to diſplay a pretty face, can ſcarcely 
rank higher than a painted doll, or a blockhead, 
placed with a cap on it, in a millifier's witidow: 
There is ſomething of an irritability in the 
conſtitution of women , whoſe minds are unculti- 
vated, which, when increaſed by oppoſition, 
and confirmed by habit, uſually produces a ter- 
magant, a ſhrew, or a virago: characters which, 
from the torment they occaſion , may be ſaid 
greatly to participate of an infernal nature. No- 
thing but reading, reflection, and indeed what 
is called a liberal education, can in general ſmooth 
this natural aſperity. A woman who, by attend- 
ing to her face, is led to neglect the mind, and 
o; beſides, has been flattered in her youth 
by the admirers of her beauty, ſeldom fails, in 
the more advanced periods of her life, to vent 
the virulence of her temper, now ſoured and 
| blackened by neglect, on all who have the mis- 
fortune to approach her. Her huſband, if ſhe 
has, peradventure, entangled ſome miſerable 
wight , undergoes ſuch torments as might juſtly 
reſcue him from purgatory , by ths 55 of al- 
ready having ſuffered it. 4 
But folly and ignorance are almoſt as 3 = 1 
with domeſtic miſery as a bad temper. And how 
ſhall ſhe avoid folly and ignorance, with all their 
train of whims , fickleneſs, fears, falſe delicacies, 
_ vanity, pride, affectation, envy, peeviſhnelſs, 
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fretfulneſs, childiſhneſs, and weakneſs of nerves 


who has ſpent all the days when ſhe was young, 
and all the days ſhe thought herſelf young, at 
her toilette, and under the hands of the friſeur ? 
She found herſelf admired. whgrever ſhe went, 
without ſaying or doing any thing admirable. 
She has therefore ſaved herſelf the trouble of 
forming a taſte for reading, or a habit of thinking. 
But beauty is a roſe which ſoon. withers. She 
loſes the power of pleaſing others; and, alas! 

poſſeſſes none to pleaſe herſelf, 00 can fupply: 
the place of flattery and pretended adoration. As 
ber life began and continued in folly , fo it ends 
in miſery. If ſhe married, ſhe was uſeleſs at leaſt, 

and probably a torment to her huſband. If ſhe 
continued / unmarried, ſhe poſſeſſed few qualities 
to render her acquaintance ſolicited, and none 


that could ae her a rational amufement in 


Wütoße hi 1 

It may indeed 8 that a ae wo- 
man may. be educated with uncommon vigilance, 
that ſhe may poſleſs a remarkably good under- 


ſtanding, and as good a diſpoſition. In this caſe 


her beauty. will be doubly. valuable, not only 


from its real excellence when combined with a 


cultivated underſtanding, but from the difficulty 
of attending to the graces of the mind amidſt the 


cares of the perſon, and the flattery of fooliſli 


admirers. It is certainly poſlible, that a beau- 
tiful woman may be as accompliſhed as a plain 


woman; and I know that, in this age, there are 


many inſtances af it; but I am ns of 


probabilities, and T think it much more probable bY f 


that women who are not remarkably beautiful, 


will be, „in general, better furniſhed with thoſe 5 


two neceſſary ingredients to domeſtie happineſs, 


a corrected temper, and an B adorn- 
ed by culture. 


Let us ſuppoſe a caſe, for the ſake of n | 
ing the ſubject, and let it be ſomething like the 


following: A young lady, whoſe perſon is plain, 


cannot help obſerving how much ſhe is neglected 


at public aſſemblies, and what univerſal atten- 


tion is paid to beauty; ſhe will naturally feel a 


deſire to partake of the reſpect. She revolves in 


her mind the moſt likely methods of accompliſh- | 


ing her purpoſe. As to her features, it is in vain 


to think of altering them. She muſt draw her 
reſources from her mind kd her temper. She 


will ſtudy to collect ideas, in order to render her 
converſation agreeable. She will therefore read, 

and obſerve, and reffect, and remember. Her 
eager deſire to gain elteem will ſtimulate her in- 
duſtry, and give ſteadiueſs to her application. 


With theſe ſhe cannot fail to ſucceed. Her mind 
will be ſtored with knowledge, which will pro- 
duce itfelf in converſation with all the graces of 


eaſe and elegance. The! improvement ofher mind 


will have a natural effect in the improvement of 


her temper; for every part of polite learning tends 
to foften and humanize the diſpoſition. But ſhe 
will alſo pay particular attention to the regula- 
tion of her temper; for ſhe will juſtly argue, that 
envy and ill - nature will add diſtortion and 
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RI to a ſet of features originally not worſs | 
than plain or indifferent. She will ſtudy to com- 
penſate her defects, not only by — dh herſelf 
intelligent and good - tempered, but uſefal. She 
will therefore ſtudy the practical parts of do- 
meſtic a:conomy ; thoſe parts of humble but 


valuable knowledge, with Which a fine lady, with 


a fine face, would ſcorn to meddle, left ſhe ſhould 


be defiled. Thus ſenſible, good-tempered, and 


uſeful, her company would be fought by men 
of ſenſe and character; and, if any one of them 
ſhould be diſpoſed to marry , I have little doubt 


but that ſhe would be his, choice, in preference 


to a mere beauty, who has ſcarcely one excellent 
or uſeful quality to render her a good wife, mo- 
ther, and, miſtreſs of. a family. 

| Suppoſe our plain lady married, her 1 ; 
will be NET excited in return for the pre- 
ference given to her amidft ſa many others who 


are talked of, and toaſted , and admired. All 


her attention Sl be REA in making the man 
happy Who has made her happy in ſo flatter- 
ing a manner. Her underſtanding has been en- 
lightened, and her temper ſweetened by her on 
exertions. She will therefore be an entertaining, ; 
as well as tender and affectionate .campanion. She 


has been accuſtomed to ſolid pleaſures, for her 
plain perſon. ſecluded her from vanity, She 


therefore ſeeks and finds comfort at home. . She 
is not always wiſhing to frequent the places of 


public = OS og thinks the day, happily | 
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cloſed, if ſhe can look back, and find no domeſtic 
duty omitted. 

Suppoſe her a mother. As ſhe has furniſhed 
herſelf with ideas, ſhe will be able to impart them 
to her children. She will teach them to entertain 
a proper knowledge of the world, and not lead 
them, by her example, to admire only its vani- 
ties. She will be able to educate her daughters 
completely, and to initiate and improve her ſons. 
In the mean time, the fine lady, who has been 
taught to idolize her own face, and to dote on 
vanity, will neither be able nor willing to intereſt 
herſelf in ſuch diſagreeable matters as the care of 
her noiſy children, whom ſhe almoſt deteſts, fince 
they make her look old as they grow up, and are 
an impediment to her extravagance and diſſipa- 
tion. At the age of thirty or forty , whether of 
the two is the more amiable? Who now takes 
notice of the plain lady's face or the handſome. 
lady s beauty? The plain lady, in all probability, 
is eſteemed , and the handſome lady pitied or 
deſpiſed. But this is not all; for the one is happy 
and uſeful, the other burdenſome and miſerable. 

Juvenal, in his celebrated ſatire on the vanity 
of human wiſhes, laments that the accompliſh- 
ment of our wiſhes would often be the cauſe of 

our deſtruction , and that ſuch are our prayers, 
that if Heaven were always propitious , it would 
often, be unkind. Who wiſhes not beauty in his 
children? Yet beauty has been the bane of myriads, 
whom plainneſs or even deformity, might have 
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ſaved Gone: ruin, and rendered uſeful, happy, „ 


and reſpectable. 
I have thus attempted , in this paper , to 
conſole that very worthy part of the fex, who 
have not to boaſt the fineſt tincture of a ſkin, 
nor the moſt perfect ſymmetry of ſhape and 
features, and who are often not only neglected, 
but even ridiculed by the unfeeling man of pleaſure. 


It is ſurely a comfortable reflection, that, though 
nature has treated their perfons rather rudely, 


her apparent malignity may be turned to a be- 
nefit; and that a very plain fyſtem of features may 
really be the caufe of rendering them more enga- 


ging, and more permanently happy, as well as 


better able to communicate happineſs, than the 
moſt celebrated toaſt, whoſe mind is unembelliſh- 
ed. She indeed may ſhine a little while in the 
faſhionable ſphere, while ſhe exhibits the tranſitory 
gloſs of novelty, but will ſoon drop her honors, 
like the e tulip, and ben no more ndern 
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On an exceſſi ve and indi POE love of c com- 
pany „ and an abhorrence of occaſional Solitude. 


T. nt ws fo Samen; leſs defirable FOR 
that of the man who'has no refonrces in himſelf, 
and who is totally dependent on others for his 


daily amuſement. Yet there are great numbers 
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who conſider ſolitude as ſynonymous with miſery, 
and who are ready to aſſociate with any company, 
rather than be left alone. This weaknefs, for a 
great weakneſs it is, renders the mind baſe! and 
mean enough to fobmit to any neglect, coolneſs, 
or contempt, in order to be admitted into a 
party, or not to be excluded from a dinner. It 
is the cauſe and the conſequence of a feveriſh and 
reftleſs ſtate, totally inconſiſtent with ſolid com- 
fort and rational enjoyment. | 
The love of company and of ſocial pleadites 
is ey woes natural, and attended with ſome of the 
ſweeteſt att en of human life; but, like every 
other love, when it proceeds beyiord the limits 
of moderation, it ceaſes to produce its natural 
effect, and terminates in diſguſtful ſatiety. The 
omi mene and the pillar, on which we 
build the fabrie of our felicity, muſt be laid in 
our own hearts. Amuſement, mirth; agreeable 
variety, and even improvement, may by ſometimes | i 
' ſought in the gaiety of mixed company, and in 2 
the uſual diverſions of the world; but, if we | 
found our general happineſs on theſe „ we ſhall | 
do little more than raiſe caſtles in the air „or I 
build houſes on the ſand. 12 a 5 4 
To derive the proper pleaſure and i improve- | | 
ment from company, it ought to be ſelect, and | 
to conſiſt of perſons of character, reſpectable both | 
for their morals and their underſtandings. Mixed 
and undiſtinguiſhed ſociety tends only to diſſipate 
our ideas, and induce a laxity of principles and 
practice. The pleaſure it affords is of a coarſe, 


ait t» ss ANS, . 


monly ends in wearineſs and diſguſt, as even they 


are ready to confeſs, who yet conſtantly purſue 


_ th as if their chief good conſiſted e ee 15 


crowd. 
Among thoſe, indeed, who ar exempred 


by their circumſtances from Waden and official 


employments, and who profeſſedly devote them- 
ſelves- to a life of pleaſure „little elſe ſeems to 
conſtitute the idea of it, but an unceaſing ſuc- 
ceſſion of company, public or private. The 
dreſs, and other circumſtances preparatory to the 
enjoyment of this pleaſure , ſcarcely leave a mo- 
ment for reflection. Day after day is ſpent in 
the fame toilſome round, till a habit is formed, 
which renders diſſipation neceſſary to exiſtence. 
One week without it would prohably induce 
a lowneſs of ſpirits, which might terminate in 
deſpair and ſuicide. When the mind has no 

anchor, it will ſuffer a kind of ſhipwreck; it will 
ſink in whirlpools „and be daſhed on rocks. 


What, indeed, is life or its enjoyments without 
ſettled ere „ laudable purpoſes, mental ex- 


ertions, and internal comfort? It is merely a 


vapor, or to drop the language of figure on ſo 


ſerious a ſubject, it is a ſtate worſe than non- 
entity, ſince it poſſeſſes a reſtleſs power of action, 
productive of nothing but miſery. 

I very ſeriouſly recommend, therefore, to all 
who wiſh: to enjoy their exiſtence „ (and who 
entertains not that wiſh?) that they ſhould acquire 
not only a power of bearing, but of taking a 
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pleafure in temporary ſolitude. Every one muſt, 
indeed, ſometimes be alone. Let him not repine 
when he is alone, but learn to ſet a value on the 
golden moments. It is then that he is enabled 
to ſtudy himſelf and the world around him. It 
is then that he has an opportunity of ſeeing things 
as they are, and of removing the deceitful veil, 
which almoſt every thing aſſumes in the buſy 
ſcene of worldly employments. The ſoul is enabled 
to retire into herſelf, and to exert thoſe energies 
which are always attended with fublime pleaſure. 
She is enabled to ſee the dependent, frail, and 
wretched ſtate of man as the child of nature, 


and incited by her diſcovery to implore grace 


and protection from the Lord of the univerſe. 
They, indeed who fly from ſolitude, can ſeldom 
be religious; for religion requires meditation: 
They may be faid to live without God in the 
world; not, At is true, from atheiſtical principles, 
but Fern a cireleiſtiel of diſpoſition; a truly 
_ deplorable ſtate, the conſciouſneſs of which could 
not fail to elond the gaiety of thoſe halcyon 
beings, who ſport in the ſunſhine of unremitted 
Pleaſure. 

T may, I believe , aſſert, chat the love of | 
Pleaſure „the follies of faſhion, and the extra- 
vagancies of diſſipation, are greater enemies to 
religion, than all the writers who have endeavour- 
ed to attract notice by attacking chriſtianity. Many, 
it is to be feared, have lived and died in the 
regions of gaiety, without ever having felt, a ſenſe 
of religion. Prayers, ſermona, — the 


5 
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clergy, and the goſpel, the external inſtruments 


of religion, were things which never ſtruck them, 


and from which they received no more impreſſion 
than a blind man from the exhibition of a pageant. 
To feel the fine ſenſibilities of devotion ,' it is 


neceſſary to commune with our own hearts, upon 
our beds, and to be ſtill. If we had but courage 


to withdraw ourſelves from the world, we ſhould 
often find in our ſtudy, and on our dnn; n 
3 as the world cannot 6 

I may alſo add, that few will op found to 


Aiſplay prudence or conſiſtency of conduct, who 


do not ſometimes ſtep aſide from the tumult of 
the throng, to conſider coolly their circumſtances 
and ſituation. * Life cannot proceed fortuitouſly 
without incurring momentary danger. Plans of 
conduct muſt be formed, precautions taken, errors 
retrieved ,. and the probabilities of forority con- 
ſidered. But all this 1 thought, and thought N 
enemenk. 5 

Not only religion, v virtue, and prudence, will 


| ba promoted by occafional folitade; but a reliſh 


will be given to the rational enjoyments of a. 


pleaſurable life. Viciſſitude is eſſential to every 
tate of durable enjoyment. He who has ſpent 
_ a little part of his time in his eloſet, or in his 


groves, will partake of the gaieties of the aſſembly 


with freſh delight, as a man, when he is hungry, 
x home! an additional flavor in his daily food. 


But it muſt be remembered, that, in recom- 


a 1 ſolitude; I mean only occaſional ſolitude.: 


There is 110 doubt. but that man is made for alen * 
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and that his daties and pleaſures are- often moſt 
numerous and moſt important amidſt the buſy 
hum of men. Many vices, and many corrupt 
diſpofitions, have been foſtered in a ſolitary life. 
Monkery is not favorable to human nature nor 
to human happineſs; neither is unlimited diſſipa- 
tion. But cautions and remedies muſt always be 
applied, where the greateſt danger appears. And 
J think it will admit no diſpute, but that, in 
this age and nation, men are much more likely 
to be injured by too conſtant an intercourſe with 
the world, than by too much retirement. ; 
But nothing without moderation is 3 or 
wiſe. Let there be a ſweet interchange of retire- 
ment and aſſociation, of repoſe and activity. A 
few hours ſpent every day by the votaries of 
pleaſure f in ſerious meditation, would render their 
pleaſure pure , and more ee with miſery. 
It would give them knowledge, ſo that they 
would ſee how far they might advance in their 
purſuit without danger; and reſolution, ſo that 
they might retreat when danger appionchad. bs. 
wonld teach them how. to live; a knowledge 
whick, indeed, they think they poſſeſs already; 
and it would alſo teach them, what they are 
often too little ſolicitous to learn 5 e to die. 
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nahe- ions on the art gd Phyſic. 


© * ene help feeling a dare „ mixed 
indeed with ſevere regret, While we look back on 
the antediluvian world, and read the fabulous 
accounts of a golden age. The abſence of that 
natural evil, which has ever ſince infuſed into 
the cup of human felicity a bitter mixture, muſt 
have rendered exiſtence an uninterrupted iure, 

and heightened every actual enjoyment, by ad- 

mitting the comfortable reflection, that preſent 

indulgence was not to be paid for by future pain. 
But, alas! the golden age exiſted only in the 
regions of poetry. Moral evil ſoon made its ap- 
pearance in an animal ſo imperfect as man, and 

had an immediate tendency to produce natural. 
The gratification of the animal appetites was, for 
obvious reaſons, connected with pleaſure; and, 
in order to prolong' or improve that pleaſure, 
men had recourſe to refinement and exceſs. Theſe 
not only ſuperinduced diſeaſe, but occaſioned an 
imbecility that ans it more — to be 
Temoved. * | 
Man, furniſhed by nature with a greater ſuſ- 
ceptibility of pleaſure than was indulged to other 

animals, was poſſeſſed likewiſe of a ſuperior ſa- 
gacity, which enabled him to modify and heighten 
his enjoyments with all the ſubtlety of art. His 
| boaſted 
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boaſted reaſon became the pander of his appetites, 


A taſte for ſimple food and ſimple manners, the 
one the beſt preſervative of health, the other of 


innocence, was loſt amid the + acquired advantages 


of civilization. 
The human body, even in the earlieſt ages, 
and before the univerſal prevalence of luxury, 


was indeed expoſed to various diſeaſes. Its com- 


plicated organization rendered its motions eafy to 

be retarded or ' obſtructed by the unavoidable 
iünfluence of an atmoſphere. We find that animals, 
who approach nearly to a ſtate of nature, are yet 
ſubject to a variety of diſtempers. The moſt uſeful 
auxiliary of man is known to labor under many 
violent diſorders, though his food is a pure ve- 


getable production, preſented to him in its higheſt 


perfection, and unadulterated by the hand of 


man. In the infancy of the world, it may be 


reaſonably concluded from analogy, the body 
was produced in a ſtronger and ſounder ſtate, 
than after the lapſe of many thouſand ages, when 
vice has contaminated the very ſources of po- 


pulation. Freſh from the hand of plaſtic nature, 


the body was not only more beautiful and pro- 
Portionate, but leſs diſpoſed to admit morbid 
commixtures, and better enabled to expel them. 
Vet even n effects of the Weather, of accidents, 


of long faſting, or repletion, were N ele 


and were followed by diſeaſe. E 


Expoſed to wants, to ertefual dangers; and 


internal weakneſſes , the impatient mind of man 


_ foon "EO itſelf to the invention of arts, which 
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taught compendious methods of ſupply, of de- 
fence , and of remedy. The uſe of iron, once 
diſcovered, gave him the, ſuperiority of a more 


elevated a of beings over; thoſe to whom it 


continued unknown, and the dominion which he 
acquired over the E him ſtill higher 
in the ſcale of dignity and. power. But though 

labor was facilitated and ſecurity obtained, yet 


gained by adventitious power, could allay the 


heat of a fever, or aſſuage the violence of pain; 
evils Which attacked him in the hours of his 
repoſe and found their way to him through. the 
walls of the rampart or the caſtle. 


The perſonal feelings of the ſufferer, Hex the 
anxiety. of thoſe who. were moſt nearly allied to 
him by the ties of blood and affection, incited 
the ſpirit of induſtry and reſearch to procure 
alleviation. Charms and amulets were the firſt 
expedients ſuggeſtetl to the rude mind of the 

rbarian., ever more inclined to indulge the 


deluſive hopes of ſuperſtition, than to liſten to 


the voice of ſober reaſon. But even theſe ex- 


pedients, inadequate as they appeared, were yet 
often productive of beneficial effects, Many diſ- 
orders, if not quite imaginary, derived much of 
their violence from the force of imagination. 


From the ſame ſource their cure was to be obtain- 
ed. A bead worn a certain time, an inſignificant 
ceremony performed with the rituals of ſuper- 


* tions could not; effect any immediate alteration 
in the animal œconomy; but they gave eaſe to 


* 
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the mind of the ſufferer, „ and, by reſtoring 
cheerfulneſs and ſpirits, „ olten 'vetame” really 
efficacious. hace eure 
Nor were theſe fanciful methods "of? re coll 
fined to the ages of ignorance. They No are 
acquainted with vulgar life, as it appears at pre- 
ſent, and the manners of thoſe who reſide at a 
Ainet from tlie capital, muſt have obſerved a 
variety of ſuperſtitious practices ſcarcely to be 
equalled in abſurdity by the rudeſt nations. There 
are, for inſtance, 'many methods of curing in 
ague, without internal or external application 
Ihe poor patient has recourſe to ſomie aged matron, 
who, like the god of phyfic, profeſſes the arts '6f 
Seite and prophecy; and he ſeeks not the aid 
of the regular practitioner, white he can obtain 
the ſupernatural aſſiſtance of a charm. ' He waits 
without reluQance for relief; the diſorder decreaſes 
by che effects of time” ahd conſtitutional vigor; 
the credit of the cure is given to the charm: he 
"recommends | it in his turn to others,” and Tuperſti-, 
tion prevails in an enlightened 18785 mid all the 
triumphs of truth and philoſophy.” Pas 
Medicine was however early RL as an 
art, founded on certain principles, and confided 
in by the ſenſible part of mankind , as the moſt 
probable means of relief. The laughter of victims 
for ſacrifice, and of animals for food , gave an 
Spportunity of inſpecting tlie parts of enen 
Bodies, which bore a great analogy. to the human 
\tonftiration, Chirurgery and phyſic derived from 
this ſource equi opportunities for improvement. 


Indeed, it is EY * nn n 
were the. firſt efforts of the medical art. External 


| maladies , as they were moſt viſible , called more 


tely for relief; and external application 


Was the eaſieſt a and moſt obvious to .12fleCtion. 


Both -branches of the art,. long after i its invention, 
were united in the ſame profeſſor, as they uſually 
are at preſent among our rural practitioners. 
There i is indeed ſpficient reaſon for their com- 
bination „ ſince a {kill in, them muſt, in great 
2 4 POS! from a. e of the ſame 


f ts of - ainting, po nd_ſcu] ure, to Per- 
feclion Dk 1 the pſeful ore ol f phyſe 
with a 45 {+ hich allifted the, mod Any + 
making t Cir; boaſted Amproyements. . he wr 
, tings « of H Hippocrates ty hong, or obvious reaſons, 
died by the duly prac 10 tigner „are held in 
high 9 99 8 5 by the learned. phylician.. And 
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fimplicity, and fail of their eſſect at tliis period 
and in our climate; yet have they been of effen- 
tial ſervice to the arte „by introdueing What is 


| called the dogmatical m method in the pfate of the 
empirical; and their Faltute' as Terriedies may bs 
reaſonably attributed to the Alteratfong 9 the 
numan frame is found to utiderpo in the tevolu· 
tion of ages, by a g enerdl ange of Aittetic 
regimen by removing to different chmates, and 
incorporating will races of men he 1 ſeem to 
be diſtinguiſhed from” the” reſt, even in * 
bodily organization. 1 „ e $4 1 e * 
Though the Wuitifnge ef Ae dcicht „Bk the 
Gretian "Hippocrates and Olen "an of 1 the 
Arabian Nhazes and Avicenna, „ are 'ofterr talked 
of by the modern profeſſor, yet are tney ſeldem | 
read. Experience, Which Hier all, is the fureft 
tea of utility, feems to juſtify the neglect.” Prac- 
_ HieaPmedicine' is E. Mdebteel to | ; than 
any other liberal” Art!“ Thie 'oeeafionat Tien 
bf diſtempers arb ififftite 3 their Womplitdtich 
diſguiſe — „and often produce E ee pecies, 
or oße Hat has never been deſcribed with? US 
cura He who has*recourfe to ſyſtems; 15 at's 
ſtand when he ſeesa iymptom unobſerved before; 
but hie who has ſtudied nature in” ths Fanden 
knows how to change his intentions, "and. adapt 
endleſs retnedies to the endleſs variety of diforderp. 


* 


Yet cheory ſhould certainly o Before Practise in” 
the Preparation for this'profeſſion; and the Phy- 
ſician, Who has dberend r reat Gert in hjs youth, 
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-; From many — inflances , Radcliſſe may 
fel ge prgve , that Igreat practical fill, 
as; Well as ame in this art,, .is, attainable merely 
by: the gid 1 He indeed, 


1, Wakü, Was — .* medicine. To books 


he awed; hut littl d,was Ambitious. to appear 
leſs. indebred. to ow than hs, really Was.“ He 
hey, it Marc a experience, ,the ſafeſt guide | 
alter, the Wind is prepared, for her inſtruqtions 
by previous bitten is apt, without, ſuch;pre+ - 


Pagation. „ degegerate to a vulgar and pre- 


ſumpt bus fmpixiciſm. He therefore laic; a faungay 


99g general and liberal:knowledge. derived from 


jop.wbich, h ccd ppbe ſuperiraGure, 
With; Ahr, dupplied.;by abſervation. He 
Spain ly, Hofleſſed 51 nin, a 1 A degree 5.4 
ſagagity which, nature. Marie heſtowed, „ Buff h 
29,995 a wan gf prgſqund and accurate ſcience. 
ebe, ke many obhimproleſonerheroved. 
a N part. of een fortune, tor the. g 
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the ſame ſource, a library-and'obſervarory ;hap- 
pily placed in a centrical fituation, ' whence! the 
ftreams of knowledge, like the blood circulating 
from the heart, may be generally diffuſed. Ox- 
ford has indeed been long in poſſeſſton of ade 
vantages favorable to the ſtu 10 of theoreticiphyſic; 
but ſearcely afforded any opportunities for practi- 
cal information, till the erection of the Radelivian 
infirmary. And now; ſince the elinieal lecture is 
eſtabliſhed in it, the ſtudents wilh no longer be 
conſtramed to ſeck improvement in the 1 
of the capital, or at a remote univerſity. an 
Academieal honors are conferred on tliis pro- | 
feſſion, and it commonly leads to wealth and 
popular eſteem; but it was not ſo honorable 
among the Romans as among us, and all the 
modern nations of Europe! It was commonly 
in the hands of ſlaves, - and Antonius Muſa is 
almoſt the only Phyſieian the golden age of 
learning, Who is honorably mentioned. With 
reſpect to the eelebrated Celſus, though a moſt 
elegant Writer, he is ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed 
at a later period; and under Tiberius“ He was 
not indeed a profeſſed: phyſieian. He did not 
practiſe phyſie, but ſtudied it as a liberal ſcholar 
in purſuit of univerfaÞ knewledge. He wrote on 
gs ſubjects, on civil law, on the mi- 
litary art, and"on” agriculture.” His treatile de 
Re Medica formed but a ſmall part of his in- 
genious labors, and is by many conſidered rather 
as a tranſlation than an original compoſition. The 
x Roger paid to him, was paid ta the ſcholar, and 


inſtituting an annual Latin oration, he has re 


not to Wann only. But in whatever light 


the profeſſion was formerly viewed, it now poſſeſſes 


the rank and eſteem Which it deſerves. Our 


plyficizns have uſually united polite learning with 
phyſiological knowledge. Many beſides Linacre, 


Mead, Freind, and Akenſide, have been no leſs ce- 


lebrated in the ſchools of humanity than of ſcience, 


and have been favored by Apollo as much in 


their poetical as in their medical capacity. 


Harvey, from Whom is derived one of the 
nohleſt diſcoveries of modern philoſophy:, has 
greatly contributed to promote, among phyſicians, 


the cultivation of polite literature, together with 
the ſkill peculiar to the medical profeſſion. By 


ed a knowledge of the elegance of that language 
neceſſary to thoſe of the faculty, who are deſirous 


of being diſtinguiſhed as men of taſte. As it might 


fall to the; lot of any individual to ſpeak on St. 


Luke's day, each has been ſolicitous of retaining 


that claſlical learning which is too often forgotten, 
even by men of ſenſe and judgment, ſoon after 


their emancipation from ſcholaſtic reſtraint. In 
purſuit of this end, they have formed a taſte for 


works, and have been the patrons, the 


2drmirers,,.and the compoſers; of the moſt elegant 
productions. Indeed, in no order are there to 
os individuals; better informed, more polite, 


humane} and ingenions,than among the phyſicians; 
At the ſame. time it is but juſt to add, that 


there have been great numbers, and, ſome among 
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only by ſuperior. avarice, impudence 15 folly, 


— „ and affectation; by qualities which, 


h they can hardly fail to render them Sa 
able, are in themſelves effeminate and deſpicable: ' 
It muſt be: confeſſed that many of thoſe, 


* buſineſs it is to combine and adminiſter 


medicines according to the preſcription of others, 
have, by the benefit of long obſervation, acquired 


real ſkill; and, though they have not to boaſt 


the advantage of a very liberal education, are 
yet juſtly eſteemed as experimental. phyſicians 
Theſe conſtitute | a very numerous claſs in the 
community, and as they are commonly appealed 
to in the firſt inſtance,; and entirely depended 
upon by the middle and inferior ranks, their 


medical: influence is, on the whole, more ex- 


tenſive than that of — EY higher Place 
in the national eſtimation. n us Hoile gn 
„When we turn our altentipn to the loweſt 
order of practitioners, empirics, and pretenders, 
we ſee this noble art eee perverted, 

It is indeed much to be lamented 
ferior and more numerous claſſes 2 mankind, 
who. are moſt - expoſed to accidents; and_who 
have the feweſt alleviations, are conſtrained by 
indigence to ſeek. relief from men who have no 
other preparation for the exerciſe of this important 


Art, but the humble employment of magerating 
drugs in a mortar, tying, labels to, the necks of 


Phials, conveying, medicines to patients, ſweeping 
a warehonſe, or kindling, the fires of à laboratory. 


Such are often the moſt daring i in the treatment 


\ 
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of maladies, for ignorance is naturally preſump- 
tuous. Charity has however ſtept in to remedy 
the evil; and numerous hoſpitals, ſcattered over 
the face of our country, have at once afforded 
an extenſive field for the exertion of beneficence, 
and the beſt ſchools for the improvement of me- 
dicine. In theſe places ſkilful phyſicians preſide, 
and the poor have the advantage of regular at- 
tendance, of freſh and unadulterated medicines, 
of proper diet and cleanlineſs, in a manner highly 
favorable to cure; and which! can hardly be ſur- 

paſſed by: the conveniencies of opulence. t 

Like the pretenders to inſpiration in religion, 
there are many who boldly enter on the practice 
of this. art, totally deſtitute of preparatory inſtrue- 
tion; and who make a merit of their defect. 
Without even thoſe few lights, which may be 
occaſionally obtained in the courſe of a ſervile 
apprenticeſhip , they aſſume all the importance 
of ſufficiency, and dictate with oracular confidence. 
Againſt thoſe vultures of mankind, againſt theſe 
Harpies of ſociety, who ſcatter pain and death 
around, under pretence of affording relief; and 
who, for the ſake of ſupporting an unbecoming 
parade in life, not only delude, but deſtroy thoſe 
Who apply to them as to friends, under the 
preſſure of the heavieſt calamities, every honeſt 
mind muſt feel an indignant ſentiment. The loſs | 
occaſioned by the deceiver, Who preys on the 
Poſſeſſtons of his fellow ereatures, may be re- 
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bat W in this e is uſually followed 
by deſtruction. | 


But how ſhall an os hon l felt and 


complained. of, be abviatal; without an infringe- 
ment of civil e ö; that boaſted privilege, of 
which we are ſometimes more Jealoully tenacious 
than of health and life? Admonition is ineffec- 
tual; for of thoſe who ſuffer, feẽC have not been 
apprized of the danger of truſting to empiriciſm. 
The progreſs of empirical fame and ſucceſs is 
naſily.. traced , though: not eaſily retarded. A 
powerful medicine is exhibited to ſome wretched 
individual, whoſe indigence induces him to be 
grateful for the notice and aſſiſtance of the ignorant. 
If his complaint is removed, as it miglit otherwiſe 
have been by the ſilent operation of time, he is 


triumphantly dragged forth to public view, and 
his name is added to atteſt: the wonderful efficacy 


of the pretender's noſtrum. The regular prac- 
titioner is inſulted. Facts ſpeak for themiſelves, 
and even men: of ſenſe hear and believe: The 
gaping crowd preſs round the mountebank, and 
ſwallow the::doſe of death with avidity , led: on 
by the ſunſhine of deluſive hope, like the poor 
flutteringi inſect, that is allured to its n cheſtrur⸗ 
tion hy a:deceitful; hl ae: ina e 
WiThe wiſdom and authority of ho liwiflarure 
might indeed, leſſen or remove the evilo: But 
it has nαẽ,j yet interferedi; not only from an 
unwillingneſs to multiply reſtraints ina free coun- 
try, 1 Þutoperhapsfom: a doubt whether ſome 
equivalent advantage may not ariſe- from the 
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dicat experiments” It is 
a truth ſomewhat mortifying to the regular vo- 
taries of ſcience, that many of the moſt important 


diſcoveries: have been made by the ignorant, and 
by chance. Thoſe who have been taught to 


Mk to ſyſtems are ſometimes too much attach- | 
ed to the ſtraight and known path, to permit 


themſelves to venture even on proper deviation; 
While the uneducated experimentaliſt, a ſtranger 


— 


to the prepoſſeſſi ions unavoidably derived from 
learning, is almoſt ſure to acquire the merit of 
originality. Unacquainted with the paths of thoſe 
who have gone before, he is under a neceſſity of 
purſuing a track of his oon. He is commonly 


bewildered pt it is true, but yet iti ſometimes 


happens, that he finds out a ſhorter or more 
agreeable road. In the infinite trials which his 
boldneſs inſtigates him to make, he blunders 
on a uſeful diſcovery; which would never have 
been known. to the more expert and cautious. 


Unfortunate individuals ſuffer in the courſe of 
his incquiries, but the community at large is 
ſomietimes benefited by a am aeceſſibn io experi- 
er e knowledge. Sibi enifteu 2nd 


In no profeſſion is rs; deſirahle) chat 
tins ſhould be examinations previous ts a Hence 
to practiſe. The want of a ſtritt examination 


will render this profeſſion low and contemptible; 


which was once highly and deſervedly henored.“ 

It was indeed natural that medicine ſlibould be 
highly honored, and its firſt inventors or im- 
provers exalted to gods and demigods. As life 
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 itfelf is of ſmall value without health, no wonder 
the reſtorers of health were ranked among the 
beſtowers of life. The profeſſion onght always 
to obtain a high rank in the ſcale of civil ſubordina- 
tion. In this inſtance the moderns act more wiſely 
than the ancient Romans, if there is truth in the 
maxim, that honor is the nurſe of arts. 

It is however greatly to be regretted, that 
popular eſteem is often miſplaced, and rather 


tends to encourage bold, preſumptuous, and un- 


bluſhing ignorance, than to raiſe merit from the 
vale of obſcurity. Faſhion, it is allowed, has 
contributed more to the eſtabliſhment of many 
celebrated phyſicians, than any ſuperiority of 
knowledge that they poſſeſſed. This popularity, 
however, has ſometimes been the cauſe of that 
merit, of which it ought to have been the effect. 
It has given men of moderate abilities and attain- 
ments, ſuch numerous and extenſive opportuni- 
ties of improving by experience, as could not 
be obtained by tlie able, yet unemployed. 

Feaſhion may be allowed to rule with abſolute 
ſway. in her proper province in the mundus mu- 
liebris but let her not dictate in matters ſo im- 
portant as the means of reſtoring health. Among 
phyſicians of. integrity and liberal education, let 


her ſelect whom ſhe pleaſes; but let her not ſet 


aſide the votary of ſcience and philoſophy, to 
aſk the advice 1 the ane ; the mann. the 
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F-is a melancholy renden thut! man, as 
As advances in life, degenerates'in his nature, 
and gradually loſes thoſe tender feelings, wh ieh 
conſtitute one of his "higheſt excellencies. The 
ear of ſenſibility, ſaid Juvenal, is che moſt ho- 
n characteriſtic of humanity. Pre 
Whatever real pain may metals e oc- 
caſioned by ſenſibility, is in general counter- 
balaneed by agreeable fenlations; „Which are not 
the leſs ſincere and ſoothing, becauſe mey. do 
not exeite the joy of thoughtleſs merriment. The 
angtiiſh of the ſympathetic heart is keen, but no 
Jeſs exalted are its gratifications. N otwithſtanding 
all that has been ſaid on the happineſs of a 
*phlegmatic diſpoſition, every one who has form- 
ed a true eſtimate of things will deprecate it as 
curſe that degrades his nature. It is the negative 
Häppineſs of the dulleſt of quadrupeds doomed 
to the vileſt drudgery. Who would wiſh to be a 
Deortan whoſe” lot had fallen in Attica? 
Wretched however as is the ſtate, When the 
WE ceaſes-to feel the quick vibrations of love 
and pity, we are all haſtening to it by that law 
of our nature, which obliges us, when arrived 
at a certain point of perfection, to recede with 
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retrograde rapidity from all that gave us the 
power of pleaſing or receiving pleaſure. But if 
old age were attended only with the deprivation 
of amiable qualities, the loſs of ſenſibility might 
often be eſteemed a happineſs to the individual, 
as it would prevent him from feeling one of the 
greateſt of natural and undeſerved calamities. But 
the truth is, the abſence of all that is lovely is 
ſometimes ſupplied by all that is odious; as in 
the ſeaſon of winter, the verdure and muſic of 
the foreſt are not only no more, but are ſucceed- 
ed by the howling of the blaſt, and the dreary 
proſpect of nakedneſs and horror. Old age, 
though dead to many pleaſing eee is ſtall 
* feelingly alive to pain. 
Of theſe evils part is derived from nature and 
is inevitable, and part from an: erroneous con- 
duct, which may be e by: n _ 
b 10 

When the body becomes debilitated ay age; 
languor or pain muſt neceſſarily enſue. Bodily 
infirmities gradually impair the ſtrength of the 
mind, Uneaſy ſenſations, continued for a long 
time, ſour the native {ſweetneſs of the temper. 
And the peeviſhneſs', the moroſeneſs, and the 


ſeverity which characterize the laſt ſtage of life, 


however diſguſtful, are to be palliated, and no 
more deſerve to be cenſured, as voluntary faults, 
than the aching of the joints. They are the 
natural reſult of mental pain, and follow from 
a wounded mind, no leſs ſpontaneouſly or una» 
voidably than blood guſhes from the inciſion of 
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an artery. They diſturb tranquillity, and poiſon 
convivial enjoyment; but they ought to be pa- 
tienitly borne with, if not from motives of hu- 


manity, yet from the conſideration, that the 
day is not far diſtant, when we ſhall ſtand in 
need of the ſame indulgence. And we may 


hereafter experimentally know how cutting to 
the heart are the impatient reproaches of thoſe 
who are bound by the ties of conjugal, filial , 
and domeſtic duty, to ſooth us under the preſ- 
ſure of calamity, and, as the pious poet expreſſes 
1 to rock the cradle of declining age. | 
But experience proves, that old age is not 
en attended with natural infirmity. Original 
ſtrength of conſtitution, or habitual temperance, 
often produce a green old age. In this caſe, 
the odions/ qualities uſually attributed to that 
period, are without excuſe. Proportionate im- 
provement ſhould be the effect of long obſervation 
and experience. The vice of avarice, the charac- 


-- | teriſtics din Won of che laſt tage of life, is then 


more than ever unreaſonable. It is no leſs abſurd, 
as it has often been ſaid, than to provide a greater 


quantity of ſtores, the nearer the voyage ap- 
proaches to its concluſion. It is alſo the ſource of 


many other deteſtable diſpoſi tions. It habituates 
the heart to ſuffer the fight of woe without com- 


miſeration; becauſe pity prompts to relieve, and 
relief is attttided: with expenſe.” Hardneſs of 
heart, like all its other tendencies, „is increaſed 
by voluntary indulgence, and he who has long 


— the happineſs or miſery of thoſe who 


Were 
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were allied to him by the common tie of huma- 
nity, will ſoon become unkind among his nearer 
connexions, cruel to his family and friends, and 
in effect 'to himſelf a tormentor. { 

Another quality, which cauſes the old man to 
be avoided by thoſe who are moſt capable of 
affording him amuſement ,' is an unreaſonable 
auſterity of manners. A ſtranger to the feelings of 
youth, and forgetful that he once was young,; he 
judges even the innocent ſallies of lively ſpirits, 
and a warm heart, by the ſevereſt dictates of rigid 
prudence. His judgment, however, he finds is 
little attended to by thoſe, who are addreſſed on 
all ſides by a more alluring voice. He becomes 
impatient and querulous. He condemns every 
thing that is produced in the preſent times, and 
extols the faſhions, the diverſions, the dreſs, the 
manners, the learning, the taſte, that prevailed 
in the days of his youth, and which appeared to 
him ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent times, folely: A 
becauſe his powers of perception were then more 
lively and acute; the very reaſon why the preſent; 
appear with fach ieee hams in che ed -of; 
his grandſon. _ + Tris 

For the natural evil of old age, relief” i is to 
be ſought from the phyſician rather than the anda 
raliſt. But philoſophy can aſſuage the pain Which 
it cannot cure. It can ſuggeſt reflections; Which 
operate like balſam on the wounds of the mind. 
It can teach us to bear thoſe evils which it: cannot 
remove, and, by calling forth our powers of 
reſiſtance, aids us to alleviate the load. 

1. . 
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All, however, are not capable of receiving: 
the benefits of philoſophy. Few but thoſe, whole. 
underſtandings have been cultivated, and affections 
refined by liberal education, are able to under- 
ſtand or profit by the wiſe precepts of an Epicte- 


tus or a Cicero. Of ſtill greater efficacy than the 


philoſophy of theſe or any other writers, religion 
ſteps in to infuſe an ingredient into the bitter cup of 
life which never fails to ſweeten it, and Which is 
adapted to the taſte of every e creature. 
Religion, indeed, is able of itſelf moſt effec- 


| tually to diſſipate the clouds, and to diffuſe a 


ſunſhine on the evening of life. But to thoſe who 
are converſant in literature, the celebrated trea- 
tiſe of Cicero may be collaterally recommended 
as affording ſolid conſolation. Many moral trea- 


tiſes, however juſt and pleaſing they may appear 
on the pernſal, are of little uſe in the conduct of 


life, and terminate in ſpeculative amuſement. But 


the Treatiſe on Old Age- preſcribes rules, and 


ſuggeſts ideas, which, if permitted to inſtuence 
practice, Amuſt render that period of life truly 
pleaſing and honorable. Every old man, who 


Wiſhes to be wiſe and happy, and conſequently 


an object of reſpect, ſhould turn it over as Horace 
adviſes the ſtudent to peruſe the Greek volumes, 
hy day and night. Nor can an ignorance of the 
Latin language be pleaded in excuſe ſor the omiſ- 
ſion, ſince the elegant tranſlation of Melmoth has 
preſerved all the meaning of the original, toge- 


ther with a great ſhare of its grace and ſpirit. 


The indigent and the uninſtructed eannot enjoy 
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the additional benefit of pagan wiſdom; but they 
have the comfort to know, that evangelical philo- 

ſophy ĩs fully adequate to the cure of mental diſeaſe, 
and at the ſame time requires neither extraordi- 
nary abilities, nor the opportunities of learned 
leiſure, nor the toil of ſtudy. An attendance upon 
the offices of religion, and on the duties of charity, 
at the ſame time that it fills up the vacant hours 
of ſuperannuated life, with that cheerfulneſs which 
ever attends laudable employment, tends to in- 
ſpire ideas of patience and reſignation. A devo- 
tional taſte or ſpirit will afford the moſt lively en- 
Joyments. The turbulent pleaſures of youth may 
be ſucceeded by a religious fervor; by a flame 
which is capable of warming the cold blood of age, 
and of affording ſatisfactions ſimilar in degree to 
thoſe of more youthful paſſions, WONT their 
danger or criminality. 

Thus may the dignity of age be ae: and 
upon its dignity greatly depends its happineſs. It 
is that alone which can repel the inſolence of youth, 

too often inſtigated by the levity of thoughtleſs 
health, to forget the reverence which among the 
ancients was thought due to the hoary head. It 
is really lamentable to obſerve in many families, 
the aged parent ſlighted and neglected, and, like 
an old-faſhioned piece of furniture, or uſeleſs 
lumber, thrown aſide with eontempt. Such treat- 
ment is diſguſtingly unnatural; but it is not eaſily 
to be avoided, where there is no perſonal merit, 
no authority derived: from ſuperior wiſdom: to 
compenſate the want of attractive qualities. 
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Tenderneſs and affection may be patient and aſſi- 
duous; but who would not rather command the 
attention of reſpect, than excite the aid of pity? 
For the ſake, however, of domeſtic happineſs, it 
ſhould be remembered, that the authoritative air 
of wiſdom muſt be tempered with a ſweetneſs of 
manners; and it will be found, that the reverence 
which does not exclude love is the moſt deſirable. 
I To preſerve the ſenſibility of youth at an ad- 
vanced period is difficult; becauſe reaſon and phi- 
loſophy, it is to be feared, can contribute little 
to its continuance. The 104 of it is àa natural 
conſequence of decay. Much of the milk of human 
kindneſs, as it is often called, flows from a fine 
contexture of the nerves; a contexture which is 
broken, and a mag which is deſtroyed by 
duration. | 

Exceſs, however , Cre the effects of ; 
time. Temperance zh youth, together with the 
other advantages of that happy period, will pro- 
tract its ſenſibility. And among the many argu- 
ments for early wiſdom, this muſt have great 
| weight, that wiſdom in yuh l ps FER 
by happineſs in age, 15 | 

Perhaps nothing may cation more to pro- 
long the amiable diſpoſitions of youth, than the 
retaining of a taſte for its innocent amuſements. 
We often grow old in our ſentiments, before we 
are ſtricken in years. We accuſtom ourſelves to 
melancholy ideas of gradual decay, and before 
we are incapacitated for enjoyment, renounce the 
ſatisfaction which we might partake. Pleaſurable 
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ideas, no leſs than painful, are caught by ſym- 


pathy. He who frequents the circles of youth and 
cheerfulneſs, will find himſelf involuntarily in- 
ſpired with gaiety; he will for a while forget his 
cares; his wrinkles will he ſmoothed, and his heart 
dilated. And though he will not experience the 
effect of Medea's caldron in the renovation of his 


body, he will feel his mind, in a great meaſure, 


reſtored to its former vigor and activity. 2 
The books we read in age will have a great 
influence on the temper, as well as on the conduct 
and the underſtanding. After a certain period , 
many of us, from motives of miſtaken propriety, 


.cloſe our books of entertainment, and peruſe 


nothing but thoſe ſerious treatifes, which, though 
Proper at certain times, yet, when dd without 


variety, induce a ſettled melancholy, rather than 


a principled wiſdom. Why ſhould the imagination, 
that fertile fource of all that is delightful, be left 
uncultivated at a time when pleaſures become moſt 
deficient? Why ſhonld the works ef a Horace, a 


Virgil, a Homer, be laid aſide for the medita- 
tions of a, Seneca and Antoninus? The judicious 
mixture of books addreſſed to the fancy, with 


thoſe which enlighten the underſtanding, would 
increaſe the effect of both, at the ſame time that 
it would contribute to health and W ntfs 2 
affording lively pleaſure. 

Horace wiſhed that he might not ſpend his old 
age without his lyre. Muſic is, indeed, a ſweet 


companion in every ſtage of life, but to the laſt ie 
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is peculiarly adapted. It furniſhes employment 
without painful exertion, and Wes. it * * 
ſenſe ſoothes the heart. , 


No XL. 
On the happineſs of domeſtic life. 


A. ade life is expoſed to many evils, which 
cannot reach a ſtate of retirement; but it is found, 
.by the uniform experience of mankind, to be, 
upon the whole, productive ofthe moſt 13 | 
All are deſirous of avoiding the liſtleſſneſs of an 
unemployed condition. With neither the incen- 
tives of ambition, of fame, of intereſt, nor of 
emulation, men eagerly ruſh upon hazardous and 
painful enterpriſes. There is a quick ſucceſſion 
of ideas, a warm flow of ſpirits, an animated 
ſenſation , conſequent on exertion , which amply 
compenſates the :fatigue of attention , and the 


chagrin of diſappointment. - 


One of the moſt uſeful effects of HO IEP is, chat 
it renders repoſe agreeable. Perpetual reſt is pain 
of the moſt intolerable kind. But a judicious in- 
terchange of reſt and motion, of indolent enjoy- 
ment and ſtrenuous efforts, gives a true reliſh of 
life; which, when too tranquil, is inſipid, and 
when too much agitated, diſguſtful. - » ion 
I!his ſweet repoſe, which is neceſſary to reſtore, 
by relaxing the tone of the weary mind, has been 
ſought for by the wiſeſt and greateſt of men at 
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their own fire-ſide. Senators and heroes have ſhut 
out the acclamations of an applauding world, to 
enjoy the prattling of their little ones, and to 
partake the endearments of family converſation. 
They knew that even their beſt friends, in the 
common intercourſe of life, were in ſome degree 
actuated by intereſted e e in diſplaying their 
affection; that many of their followers applauded 
them in hopes of reward; and that the giddy 
multitude, however zealous, were not always judi- 
cious in their approbation. But the attentions 
paid them at their fire-ſide, the ſmiles which ex- 
hilarated their own table, were the genuine reſult 
of undiſſembled love. 

The nurſery has often alleviated the fatigues 
of the bar and the ſenate-houſe. Nothing contri- 
butes more to raiſe the gently pleaſing emotions, 
than the view of infant innocence, enjoying the 
raptures of a game at play. All the ſentiments 
of uncontrouled nature diſplay themſelves to the 
view, and furniſh matter for agreeable reflection 
to the mind of the philoſophical obſerver. To 
partake with children in their little pleaſures, is 
by no means unmanly. It is one of the pureſt 
ſources of mirth. It has an influence in amending 
the heart, which neceſſarily takes a tincture from 
the company that ſurrounds us. Innocence as well 


as guilt is communicated and increaſed by the 


contagion of example. And the great Author of 

evangelical philoſophy has taught ns to emulate 
the ſimplicity of the infantine age. He ſeems 
— himſelf to have been delighted with your 
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children, and found in them, what he in vain 
ſougbt among thoſe who judged themſelves their 
ſuperiors, unpolluted purity of heart. 
Among the great variety of pictures, r 
the vivid imagination of © ati has diſplayed 
throughout the Iliad, there is not one more 
pleaſing than the family-piece, which repre- 
ſents the parting interview between Hector 
and Andromache. It deeply intereſts, the 
heart, while it delights the imagination. The 
hero ceaſes to be terrible, that he may become 
amiable. We. admire him while he ſtands 
Ann, armed in the field of battle; but 
. we love him more while, he is taking off his 
helmet, that he may not frighten his little 
boy with its nodding plumes. We are re- 
freſhed with the tender ſcene of domeſtic love, 
while all around breathes rage and mo 
We are pleaſed to ſee the arm, Which 
ſhortly to deal death and deſtruction * 
a a. hoſt of foes, employed in careſſing an infant 
fon with the embraces of paternal love. A 
| pork critic | would attribute the pleaſing 
effect entirely to. contraſt; but the heart has 
declared, previouſly. to the inquiries of criticiſm, 
that it is chiefly derived from the ſatisfaction which 
we naturally take in beholding great characters 
engaged. in tender and amiable employments. 
But after all that is ſaid of the purity and 
the ſolidity of domeſtic pleaſures, they unfortu- 
nately appear, to a great part of mankind, inſi- 
pid, unmanly and capable of ſatisfying none but 
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the weak, the ſpiritleſs, the inexperienced, and 


the effeminate. The pretenders to wit and modern 
ph iloſophy are often found to renounce the received 
opinions of prudential conduct; and, while they 
arect a ſuperior liberality, to regulate their lives 
by the moſt ſelfiſh principles. Whatever appears 
to have little tendency to promote perſonal plea- 
ſure and advantage, they leave to be performed 
by thoſe ſimple individuals, who are dull enough, 
as they ſay, to purſue the journey of life by the 
ſtraight road of common ſenſe. It is true, they 
will allow, that the world muſt be repleniſhed 
by a perpetual ſucceſſion; and it is no leſs true, 
that an offspring, once introduced into the world, 


requires all the care of painful attention. But let 


the taſk be reſerved for meaner ſpirits. If the 
paſſions can be gratified without the painful con- 


ſequences of ſupporting a family, they eagerly 


ſeize the indulgence. But the toil of education 
they leave to thoſe whom they deem fools enough 
to take a pleaſure in it. There will always be a 


ſufficient number, ſay they, whoſe folly will lead 


them, for the ſake of a filly paſſion, called virtuous 
love, to engage in a life of perpetual anxiety. 


The fools: paradiſe, they add with pero Will 


never be deſerted. 


Preſumptuous as are all much pretenders to nawly- 


invented ſyſtems of life and conduct, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed they will think themſelves ſuperior to Cice- 
ro. Vet Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt the 
tenderneſs of conjugal and paternal attachment, and 


acknowledged that, at one time, he received no ſatis- 
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faction in any company but that of his wife, his little 
daughter, and, to uſe his own epithet; his HON IE 
young Gicero. The great Sir Thomas More, 


whom nobody will ſuſpe of narrowneſs of mind, 


who by a very ſingular treatiſe evinced, that he 


Vas capable of thinking and of chuſing for him- 


ſelf, has left it on record that he devoted a great 


ſhare of his time, from the united motives of duty 


and delight, to the amuſement of his children. 
It will be objected by thoſe who pretend to 
Have formed their ideas of life from actual obfer- 


vation, that domeſtic happineſs, however pleaſing 
in deſcription, like many a poetic dream, is but 


an alluring picture, deſigned by a good heart, and 
painted in glowing colors by a lively fancy. The 
conſtant company, they urge, even of thoſe we 
love, occaſions an infipidity. Inſipidity grows 
into diſguſt. Difguſt, long continued, fours the 
temper. Peeviſhneſs is the natural conſequence. 
The domeſtic circle becomes the ſcene of diſpute. 

Mutual antipathy is ingenious in deviſing mutual 
torment. Sullen fitence or maligant remarks fill 


up every hour, till the arrival of a ſtranger cauſes 


a temporary reſtraint, and excites that good hu- 
mor which ought to be difplayed among thoſe, 
whom the bonds of affection. and blood have al- 
ready united. N 


Experience, indeed, proves f that theſe remarks 


are ſometimes e Zut that there is much 


domeſtie miſery is no argument that there is no 


domeſtic eg or e che evil . not n 
removed. | 


— 
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Natural ſtupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired 
in habits, want of education, illiberal manners, 
anda neglect of the common rules of diſcretion, 
will render every ſpecies of intercourſe diſagree- 
able. When thoſe are united by connubial ties, 
who were ſeparated by natural and inherent di- 
verſity, no wonder if that degree of happineſs 
which can only reſult from a proper union, is 
unknown. In the forced alliance, which the po- 
et of Venuſium mentions, of the ſerpent with the do- 
ve, of the tiger with thelamb, there can be nolove. 

; When we expatiate on the happineſs of the domeſtic 
groupe, we preſuppoſe that all who' compoſe it 
are originally aſſimilated by affection, and are 
ſtill kept in union by diſcreet friendſhip. Where 
this is not the caſe, the cenſure muſt fall on the 
diſcordant diſpoſition of the parties, and not on 
the eſſential nature and tendency of family in- 
tercourſe. | 

- To form, under the direction of prudence, and 

a by the impulſe of virtuous love, an early conju- 
gal attachment, is one of the beſt ſecurities of vir- 

tue, as well as the moſt probable means of hap- 

pine The duties, which are powerfully called 

forth by the relations of huſband and father, | 1 

are of that tender kind which inſpires goodneſs = 

and humanity. Hewho beholds a woman whom —_—— 

he loves, and an helpleſs infant looking up to 

him for ſapport, will not eaſily be induced to 
indulge in unbecoming extravagance, or devote 
- himſelf to indolence. He who has a min fami- NF 
ly to introduce 3 into-a vicious world , will be 1 


rr. 


cautions of ſetting a bad example, the contagion of 


which, when it proceeds from parental authority, 


muſt be irrefiſtibly malignant. Thus many who, 
in their individual and unconnected ſtate, would 


probably have ſpent a life not only uſeleſs to 


others, but profligate and careleſs in itſelf, have 
become valuable members of the community, 
and have arrived at a degree of moral improve- 
ment, to which they would not otherwiſe have 


attained, 


The contempt in which domeſtic pleaſures have 
in modern times been held, is a mark of 
profligacy. It is alſo a proof of n prevailing ig- 
norance of real enjoyment. It argues a defect in 


taſte and judgment, as well as in morals. For 


the general voice of the experienced has in all 


ages declared, that the trueſt mne is to be 


found at home. 


Neo XII. 


On, hal 177 effects * when. employed as a. ; 


1 teft of truth i in private and common li ife. | 


LICK) 4 +3 7 1 44 | 24 2 4 


Hie once happened to ſay with an air of a 


44114 


ciding diſputes of 1 Oe... than all the ſeveri- 
ty of. argument. Stafteſbury caught the idea, im- 
prdyed * it, and advanced the doctrine, that 
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_ ridicule is the teſt of truth. All thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed one characteriſtic of man, in great perfec- 
tion, RISIBILITY, but who were flenderly fur- 
niſhed with the other, rationality, adopted the 
opinion with eagerneſs ; for though to reaſon was 
difficult, to laugh was ealy. 


The admirers of the graces were glad of 10 


pleaſing a method of philoſophizing, and ſeized 
on it without examination. They who admitted 
it, were under a neceſſity of ſmiling ; and to ſmile, 
if not to laugh, was allowed to be ; Graceful 
by the great legiſlator of decorum. _ 

The ſpeculative opinions of ſtudious men, how- 


ever erroneons, often afford them innocent amuſe- 


ment in their cloſets, without diffuſing any ma- 
lignant influence on the manners or happineſs of 
others. However intereſting to the philoſopher 
may be the diſputes concerning liberty and neceſ- 


ſity, or the nature of good and evil, they attract 


not the regard of thoſe who are agitated in the 
buſy walk of life, by the common purſuits of in- 
tereſt and pleaſure, The metaphyſician thinks 
his labors of great importance to the _ happineſs 
of mankind, and would be not a little mortified 
to find, that in the great numbers who compoſe 
the community to which he belongs, and for 
whoſe more immediate edification he conſumes 
the midnight oil, a very ſmall part knows that 
there ever exiſted ſuch men as Berkeley or Hume; 
and that 7 if they knew „ and could under- 
ſtand their works, they would Prefer the. oppor- 
unity of n A Penny, or enjoying a good 


! 
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dinner, to all the advantage that ever could be 
derived from a conviction that matter exiſted not, 
or that the old principles'of morals were errone- 
ous. 

But though this may be true of thoſe doctri- 
nal opinions, which are too abſtracted for vulgar 
apprehenſion, yet it will be found, that there are 
ſpeculative notions, Which, as they require no great 
improvement of underſtanding to be comprehend- 
ed, are adopted as axioms as ſoon as propoſed, 
and permitted to influence the conduct of life. 
He who is a convert to materialiſm, a doctrine 
of late unhappily recommended by virtuous and 
well-meaning writers, will certainly loſe ſome re- 
ſtraints which operated favorably on his morals. 
It is true, the writer who thus gives it all the 


recommendation his ſubtlety can ſupply, though 


he ſpeaks the dictates of conviction is perhaps 
not apparently corrupted. But a reaſonable cauſe 
may be aſſigned for his eſcaping the effect of the pot- 
fon Which he bears abont him. He is probably a 
man of letters; leads a life remote from violent 
temptations; has acquired habits of virtue; and, 

perhaps, from the practice of reaſoning and dilpu⸗ 
tation, can maintain or explode opinions, which 
concern the moſt important intereſts of his fellow- 
creatures, with all the indifference of a by⸗ſtander. 


But his opinions are plauſibly ſupported” they 


are. pleaſing to the lover of novelty ; they at- 
ford a fancied conſolation to the” vicious; and they 
are read by thoſe who want a ſanction for Hagi- 
tious conduct, who Wi to be furniſhed | with 
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arguments to make proſelytes to vice, and who are 
deſirous of ſilencing the voice of conſcience by the 
fallacies of ſophiſtry. They are read by the 
young and the gay, as a ſyſtem of philoſophy. 
newly diſcovered, which far ſurpaſſes the anti- 
quated doctrines of the received moraliſt, andas 
favorable to thoſe ideas, which they gladly em 
brace, on the expediency or lawfulneſs of unli- 
mited indulgence. l 9 81 Þ4tþ by 
That ridicule 1s an infallible criterion of truth, 
is an opinion, from its peculiar e ee 
a the taſte of the greater part of mankind, 
much more prevalent, and therefore more de- 
trimental in the common intercourſe of life. 
Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid me- 
Tit which is uſually accompanied with dithdence, 
often riſe to the higheſt eminence, acquire 
the largeſt fortunes, fill the moſt important offi- 
ces, and give law to the ſentiments as well as prac- 
tice of others. "Theſe, judging from themſelves, 
have no adequate idea of the dignity of human 
nature, and the comparative perfection of which 
it is capable. They perhaps have been uniformly 
vicious, yet have had the temporal reward of 
virtue; they have been ignorant, yet have been 
admired for their wiſdom; they have deſpiſed 
all the precepts of moral philoſophy, and by dint 
of that effrontery which natural want of feeling 
inſpires, have raiſed themſelves to fame and for- 
tune. Bold through the natural preſumption of 
ignorance, and ſtill farther elated by ſucceſs, by 
the flattery, by the attentions which are paid to 
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the moſt undeſerving proſperity, they en to 
laugh at all the ſerious part of the world, who 
are defrauding their genius, as it is called, in the 
ne ſervitude of a fanciful virtue. 

No wonder then that ridicule prevails i in the 
8 orders; for rank, fortune, and ſpirit, with- 
out the leaſt portion of learning and philoſophy, 
are at any time able to raiſe a multitude of ad- 
mirers, and to eſtabliſh a faſhion. When men, 
with very few other recommendations than the 
abſence of modeſty, become the leaders of a 
nation, a taſte for DIcUILEB, or, in other words, 
a malicious defire of levelling the exaltation of 
indigent virtue to the ſtandard of worthleſs gran- 
deur , will become general among all ranks, This 

taſte, which tends to vilify all that can adorn 
and ennoble a human creature, has been too com- 
mon in every long eſtabliſhed and corrupted com- 
munity. He muſt have remarked but little, 
who has not feen its baneful influence in our own 
times and country. All the cardinal virtues, if 
the efforts of certain groſs ſpirits could prevail, 
would be laughed out of countenance, and no 
ſemblance of them be left amongſt us but the 
unſubſtantial phantom, MODERN HONOR. 0 

Let us trace the progreſs of ſome ingenuous 
youth, emerging from an uncorrupted ſeminary 
to his ſtation in the active world. In the retire- 
ments of ſtudy, he has formed advantageous ideas 
of that life, on which he is now to enter. His 
heart glows with virtuous and benevolent purpo- 
ſes. He has been — 8 of thoſe legiſlators, 
| , 
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heroes, philoſophers , patriots, who ſhine with 
luſtre in the page of hiſtory, and who derived 
all their ſplendor from their- virtue. He longs 
to emulate them. He values himſelf little on 
his birth or fortune, if he has them, but owns 
he feels a conſcious dignity ariſing from til acquire- 
ments, his learning, his comprehenſive views, his 
liberal and diſintereſted intentions. He loves 
fame, and hopes to obtain by deſerving it. 

Thus principled ,, ſuppoſe him introduced, 
where his fortune leads him, among ſome of the 
ancient nobles of the land; the hereditary or the 


elected lawgivers of his country, aſſembled at 


their uſual places of reſort, a cockpit, a horſe- 
race, a chocolate -houſe, or a watering- place. 
He is ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment. He finds 
he has hitherto dwelt on fairy ground, where 


all was enchantment. The fancied ſcene is vaniſh- 


ed.. He feels himſelf awkward. His accom- 
pliſhments are either not underſtood, not valued, 
or have no opportunities of diſplay. At firſt he 
is coldly neglected; and, at laſt, when perſonal 


acquaintance has taken place, he is conſidered 


las a novice, greatly to be pitied for his ſimpli- 


city, but who may improve in time. Some kind 


inſtructor. undertakes the office, and employs ' 


RIDICULE , as the moſt efficacious method of ſuc- 
ceeding in it. He finds it neceſſary to ſubmut to 
ſach initiation, before he can be admitted upon 


equal terms. He yields, though not without a 


ſigh of regret, to think that he mult diveſt him- 
Flt of al tale i 5 2 he once hoped 
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would raiſe him to the rank of the worthies whom 
he admired in books, and cannot help lamenting 
that he muſt ſtudy. degeneracy. Self- abaſement 
is an eaſy taſk, He deſcends from the-invidious 
height of virtue, and is received with pleaſure 
by his relenting companions. In his turn, he 
learns: to deſpiſe what he once admired, and 
contributes, by his advice and example, to. "WA gth- 
en the formidable phalanx of envious deriders. 


He becomes indeed what is commonly called a 


wit, that is, a joker, a buffoon, a ſatiriſt, a mere 


man of the world, and perhaps is really ſo 


much degraded by contagion, as to judge theſe 


characters more valuable than that of the ſcholar, 


the good man, and the philoſopher. He is no 


longer the man of virtue, but he is the man of 


faſhion, which he. is pe to deem a nobler diſ- 


pin 


All the uſeful . 8 8 which 
ſweeten private and domeſtic life, have occaſionally 


been put out of countenance by the prevalence 


of the doctrine, that ridicule is the teſt of truth 
in common life. . Conjugal attachment and fide- 


lity, filial regard, regular induſtry, prudent œco- 


nomy, {ſincerity in friendſhip, delicate ſcruples, 
benevolence and beneficence, have been deſtroy- 
ed by the pretender to wit, who, from the 
malignant feelings of envy, has been prompted 
to beſtow: on them ſome ridiculous appellation. 
The effect of ridicule cannot but be power- 
ful among the young and inexperienced. It is 
a remark often made, that the man is found to 
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degenerate from the excellence which diſtinguiſhed 


him when a boy. In the walks of literary life, inſtan- 
ces are frequent of thoſe who, though they were 
the boaſt of their ſchool, appear with no ſupe- 
riority of merit, when they are advanced to high- 
er ſeminaries, or introduced into the world. 
Jo ridicule, for the moſt part, they owe their 


degradation. Their pre- eminence excites the 


envy of their contemporaries, who naturally en- 
deavour to obſcure that luſtre which burns them 
with its blaze. They at firſt value themſelves 
on thoſe talents or acquiſitions , of the worth of 
which their companions have no adequate con- 
ception. They are received at their college with 
contempt. Their remarks are attended to with 
a ſneer, and their ſolemnity, as a decent deport- 


ment is called, becomes the ſubject of perpetual 


laughter. A nickname, the uſual production 
of envy , is appropriated to them. They are 


ſhunned, as involving their companions in their 


own abſurdity and conſequent diſgrace. This laſt 
is more than they can bear. They lay aſide the 
appearance of virtuous emulation, and the reali- 
ty ſoon follows. They ſtudiouſſy unllearn all that 


rendered them truly valuable; and, when they 
have debaſed themſelves to a certain pitch, they 
are received with open arms, and are united 


with their company by the ſtrong aſſtmilation 
of congenial natures. 


Genius, virtue, learning, are often diſtin- 


guiſhed by a delicacy of mind, which wears the 


appearance and produces the effects of infirmity. 
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They are eafily overruled, if not convinced, by 
the noiſy antagoniſt, win makes up in cw 
what he wants in argument, and gains the victory 
by dint of leathern lungs and nerves of iron. A 
horſe-laugh, ſet up by a circle of fox-hunters, 
would overpower the beſt poet or philoſopher 
whom the world ever admired. The modeſt Virgil 
could not ſtand the attacks of ſcoffing ridicule; and 
wiſdom has ever ſought the ſhade, where the im- 
pertinence of the great or little vulgar ſeldom 
intruded. Cruel as it is to diſtreſs ſenſibility, and 
injurious to mankind to render worth contemp- 
tible, we.often obſerve perſons of character join- 
ingin the laugh againſt modeſty and merit. In the 
moment of ſocial enjoyment, we do not give our- 
ſelves time to reflect on the conſequence of our 
mirth; and, perhaps, with kind intentions of 
promoting convivial happineſs, we often hurt the 
feelings and intereſts of individuals, as well as the 
moſt important ends of ſociety. 

From the deſire of furniſhing matter for con- 
verſation and ſupporting its vivacity ;: ſome evils 
ariſe, which at firſt view appear to proceed from 
malignant cauſes. The tale of ſcandal, though 
uſually ſuppoſed to be the genuine effect of male- 
volence, is often produced by thoughtleſs levity, 
and an unwillingneſs to fit in company without 
ſupplying a ſhare of entertainment. The raillery, 
which is ſometimes played off with ſucceſs by the - 
ſhalloweſt, | yet boldeſt of the company, againſt 
perſons of real merit, is not always the reſult of 
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a det acting ſpirit, but of a fondneſs for coarſe 
mirth, and an inability to let ſlip thoſe opportu- 
nities for indulgingit, which genius and learning, 
from an inatteftion to trifling accompliſhments , 
are frequently thought to ſupply. 

Io be cheerful is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
mutual participation of the pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe. To be merry, if it is often deſirable, is 
not always neceſſary. Let mirth however be 
uncontrouled while it is tempered with the wiſ⸗ 
dom not to hurt thoſe who deſerve careſſes and 
reward; and not to ſully the dignity, and wound 
the feelings, of unaffected virtue, by the wanton 
{allies of buffoonery. 

Before I leave this ſubject, I would willingly 
obviate one error. Great laughers are uſually 
called good-natured. I believe they are often par- 
ticularly proud and malicious; for there is no 
method of gratifying pride and malice more effec- 
n than 1 ridicule. 
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No X LII. 
On the il effects of proving by argument truths 
” 80 "IR admitted. In a letter. 
SIR, 


Y HAVE reaſon to think, that I inherited from 
mature a plain underſtanding, without any pre- 
tenſions to a vivacity of genius, I am grateful to 
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my parents, that it was cultivated in that com- 
mon way which guides through the beaten path 
of life, and leads not to thoſe eccentricities, which, 
for the moſt part, terminate in miſery. | 

I was deſtined to a mercantile life, and my 
education was therefore confined to writing , arith- 
metic, and a little elementary Latin acquired at 
the grammar-ſchool. With my fteadinefs of con- 
duct, there was little difficulty in acquiring a com- 
petency in the trade in which I was ſettled by my 
father. As.I had no family, and was free from 
avarice and ambition, I retired early from the 
ſmoke and hurry of the town, to a ſweet little houſe 
and garden on the borders of Epping-foreſt. i 

A ſtate of total inaction both of body and 
mind, I found leſs tolerable than the conſtant 
buſtle of a town life. To my garden I had re- 
courſe for exerciſe. For rural ſports I was unqua- 
lified, as I had never fired a gun nor mounted a 
horſe. My garden, however, amuſed me ſuffi- 
ciently, contributed to confirm my health, and, 
at the ſame time, induced a — TIER turx 
This led me to ſeek, in books, a ſupply for the 
loſs of that ſucceſſion of objects, which had fo 
long ſolicited and engroſſed my attention in the 
great ſtreets of the capital. 

The particular courſe of reading into which 1 
unfortunately fell, might have proved hurtful, 
had I not been . enough to correct its ten- 
dency in time. At beſt, it only ſerved to fill up 
thoſe hours , which might, indeed, have been 
more agreeably and more uſefully employed. 
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I had received all the notions uſually inſtilled 
by parental authority , with implicit belief.. I 
was told that there was one God, and I believed 
it, for I ſaw his works around me. I embraced 


revealed religion in all its parts, with the ſame 


evidence of conviction with which I believed the 
Jun to exiſt in the heavens, when TI beheld its 


radiance, and felt its warmth. I ſaw and believed 


the difference between right and wrong, vice and 
virtue, juſtice and injuſtice, as ſtrongly as the 
difference between black and white, and fweet 
and bitter. I never dreamt of calling in queſtion 
the authenticity of the ſcriptural writers, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the divinity of our Saviour, 
the. immateriality and immortality of the human 
ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body. When 
I repeated the creed, I ſpoke with the ſame con- 
fidence of undoubting conviction, as when I aſſert- 
ed the truth of a fact, of which I had ocular de- 
monſtration. The ficady light of common ſenſe, 
together with parental authority, had hitherto 
guided me, and I had been Toni — to 
follow its direions. 


It was now at laſt that I ach the erlt 


ſhadow of a doubt on theſe ſubjects, and it was 
_ cauſed by the following . circumſtances. In col- 
lecting my little library, I often met with books 
entitled Proofs and Demonſtrations of thoſe im- 
portant points, on which I entertained not a ſingle 
idea of uncertainty; but I was-now naturally led 
to conclude, that thoſe things were not indiſput- 

ably evident, of which ſo many labored proaks 
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were continually offered to the public notice. My 


curioſity was raiſed, and I began to ſuſpect, that 
it was owing to my ſimplicity alone that I had 
hitherto received, without proof, all thoſe doc- 


trines, of which the world ſeemed to require the 


moſt powerful defence, and confirmations infi- 
nitely repeated. 

The bare appearance of an attempt to prove 
opinions, which I had ever conſidered as wanting 
no other proof than the firſt ſtrong deciſions of 
common ſenſe, ſhook the ſtability of my convic- 
tion. Hitherto my days had been tranquil and 
ſerene. All my principles in morality and reli- 
gion had been planted in infancy, and had taken 


root deep and ſtrong. My underſtanding had 


not been actively ingenious enough to overturn 
thoſe ſyſtems of my forefathers, which had led 


them through the ways of piety to peace. But 


I now found my happineſs begin to totter, as 


my principles began to be undermined, 


In the books which were every day offered for 
the converſion of ſceptics, for refuting atheiſts, 


for proving Chriſtianity, for demonſtrating that 


there is a difference between good and evil, for 
aſſerting that there is ſome eſſential ſuperiority i in 


the human nature over the animal, I found no 
remedy in my unſettled ſtate; but, on the con- 


trary, an 2 tendency to univerſal ſcep- 
ticiſm. The ingeſlious authors of ſuch treatiſes find 


it neceſſary to raife objections, in order to remove 
them, andto give a degree of weight and ſolidity 
to the arguments of their adverſaries, that the 
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weight and ſolidity of their own victorious argu- 
ments may be rendered more conſpicuous and 
more honorable. | 
The books of the objectors I ſhould never have 
read, nor ſhould I have known any thing of their 
objections, had IJ not been enſnared into an ac- 
quaintance with the enemies of truth by the ill- 
judged conduct of her friends. Hereſies and errors 
long forgotten and exploded were revived by theſe, 
merely to diſplay their ingenuity in refutation. 
Sometimes, through the weakneſs of their judge- 
ment, they gave advantage to ſophiſtry; and, by 
throwing with a feeble hand a pointleſs dart, en- 
couraged a defeated foe to reſume new courage. 
Even in the moſt judicious apologies for thoſe | 
doctrines which I thought wanted no apology , 
though the arguments were coneluſive, I did not 
perceive that my conviction was ſtrengthened; but, 
on the contrary, that it was in ſome degree leſs 
clear than before I had received argumentative 
demonſtration. My idea of the truth was at firſt 
| ſimple, and proportionably evident; but when 
that idea was connected with a long chain of argu- 
ments, my underſtanding could not ſo readily 
comprehend it with all its additional appendages. 
There is a degree of abſtraction in profound writ- 
ings, which 1s neceſlarily attended with a little 
obſcurity. And hence it happens that illuſtra- 
tions, as they are called, of important truths, are 
ſometimes the only circumſtances which involve 
them in darkneſs. 
Whatever complaints have been made again 
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the prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however 
true it may be of the higher or diſſipated orders, 
it is yet certain that the Chriſtian religion is impli- 
citly received by the greater part of the commu- 


nity. Though their practice, from the infirmity 


of human nature, is ſeldom correſpondent with 
their principles, yet they are far from the charac- 


ter of ſpeculative unbelievers. It is at leaſt highly 


probable, that all who frequent the eſtabliſhed 


churches are Chriſtians. It has therefore been 


matter of juſt ſurpriſe, that a great number of 
the moſt ingenious divines ſhould enter the pulpit, 


as if they were to convert a con gregation of heathens 


or deiſts. To prove, by a great variety of labored 
arguments, the- exiſtence of God, is furely unne- 


ceſſary before an audience, whoſe convention in 


a church is a proof that they already believe it. 
It can have little other effect than to lull them 
aſleep, or to ſuggeſt ſcruples, inſtead of removing 


them. For it is certain, that not half thoſe argu- 


ments in ſupport of ſcepticiſm have uſually fallen 
within the notice of the common hearer, which 
are for the moſt part adduced in the pulpit, in 
order to be refuted by a ſubtile diſputant in divi- 
nity. A few good treatiſes might properly enough 
be written by the truly able, to ſhow the ſophiſ- 
try of a deiſtical author, and then he and his 
lucubrations might be ſuffered to paſs on to obli- 
vion; whither they would glide with a rapid 
courſe, if they were not impeded by the impru- 
dent interference of thoſe, who, if they are ſincere. 


and conſiſtent, muſt wiſh, to accelerate their 
extinction. 


* 
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Neither polemical , controverſial, doctrinal, 
nor ſyſtematical divinity, ſeems well calculated to 
anſwer the important ends of true religion. The 
ends of true religion are all friendly and benign. 
But peace, benevolence, and purity of heart, 
are, I believe, not at all promoted in thoſe many 


volumes of theology, which have owed their origin 


to controverſy, and to logical and metaphyſical 
refinement. They originate in pride, and termi- 
nate in acrimony. 

One might, indeed, almoſt venture to pro- 
nounce it a judgment on the temerity and the 
preſumption of man, that ſcarcely any philoſo- 
pher has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by thoſe ſpecula- 
tions, which were never deſigned to fall within 
the ſphere of the human intellect, without ſtart- 
ing ſome notion abſurd enough to render his me- 
mory ridiculous. Berkeley, one of the authors on 

whom I was ſo unfortunate as to fall, and whoſe 
ſenſe and virtue I venerate, appeared to me an 
object of ridicule, hawiwes ingeniouſly he had 
demonſtrated to me the non-exiſtence of matter. 
I happened to meet with him ſoon after I had 
been reading an author who had proved, ſo far 


at leaſt as that my poor underſtanding could not. 


refute him, that the human ſoul was material, 
and periſhed at death. Between them both I 
found I was, on a ſudden, deprived of both my 
ſoul and body, without any ſenfible loſs or detri- 
ment in either, TI was tempted to exclaim, Oh, 
the fooliſhneſs of vain philoſophy ! 

Conv inced at laſt that common ſenſe, or that 
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- ſhare and ſpecies of underſtanding, which nature 
has beſtowed on the greater part ofmen, is, when 
competently improved, the ſafeſt guide to cer- 
tainty and happineſs, I have laid aſide proofs, 
demonſtrations, and illuſtrations of all matters 
Tufficiently proved, demonſtrated, and illuſtrated 
to the humble mind, by their own internal evi- 
dence.. And however the learned and the diſpu- 
tatious may amuſe” themſelves in morals and reli- 
gion with fine-ſpun ſubtilties, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied 
with the coarſer notions of my forefathers, and 
make the ſcriptural rule the rule of my thoughts 
and actions To do juſtly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with my God. 


w XLIII. 


On the nece/ ity of temperance to ahs health of 
the mind. 


y advantages which bg from regulating 
the ſeveral appetites, to the health of the body, 
have been too repeatedly inſiſted upon to require 
any farther animadverſion. The preſent remarks 
mall be confined to temperance of diet in parti- 
cular, and to the advantages which accrue from 
it to chis health of the mind. 

How far the intellectual faculties are enmeſtsd 
with the animal economy, is a diſquiſition which 
rather belongs to the natural philoſopher than to 
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the moraliſt. The experience of every individual 
muſt convince him of their alliance, ſo far as that 
the mind and body ſympathize in all the modi- 
fications of pleaſure or of pain. 

One would imagine, that the ſtoical apathy 
was founded on a notion of the independence of 
the mind on the body. According to this philo- 


ſophy, the mind may remain, as it were, an 


unconcerned ſpectator, While the body under- 


goes the moſt excruciating torments: but the mo- 


derns, however diſpoſed to be ſtoics, cannot help 


being a little afflicted by a fit of the gout or ſtone. 
| If the mind ſuffers with the body in the vio- 


lence of pain, and acuteneſs of diſeaſe, it is uſually 


found to recover its wonted ſtrength when the | 


body is reſtored to health and vigor. 

But there is one kind of ſympathy, in-which 
the mind continues to ſuffer even after the body 
is relieved. When the liftleſs languor , and the 
nauſeous ſatiety of recent exceſs is gradually worn 


off, the mind ſtill continues for a while to feel a 


dann which no efforts can remove; and to be 
ee e with a cloud, which time _ can 
diſſipate. 


Didactic authors, who have ak to 
pa rules for the ſtudent in his purſuit of 


knowledge, frequently inſiſt on a regularity and 


| abſtinence in the articles of food and wine. It is, 


indeed, a fruitleſs labor to aim at increaſing the 


ſtock: of ideas, and improving the intellectual 
powers, without a ſtrict obſervance of the laws 


of Temperance. 
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It has heen remarked, that the founders of 
colleges, who ſpared no expenſe in the embelliſh- 
ment of the buildings, have not been ſo liberal 
in providing food for the inhabitants. Perhaps thoſe 
no leſs judicious than pious patrons of learning 
were ſenſible of the utility of frequent faſting and 
temperate meals, in promoting literary, as well 
as moral and religious improvement. Nature's 
wants they took care to ſatisfy, and Nature wants 
but little. | { 

Horace, in a ſatire in which he profeſſedly 
enumerates the advantages of Temperance, ob- 
ſerves, with a beautiful energy of expreſſion , 
« that the body overcharged with the exceſs of 
& yeſterday, weighs down the mind together with _ 
« itſelf, and fixes to the earth FRED particle of 
& the divine ſpirit.” 

That Aurora is a friend to the Muſes, is almoſt 
proverbial, and, like all thoſe aphoriſms which 
are founded on experience, is a juſt remark; but, 
if an adequate cauſe were to be aſſigned for this 
effect, I know not whether it might not juſtly be 
attributed as much to faſting as to the refreſhment 
of ſleep. The emptineſs of the ſtomach it is which 
tends to give to the underſtanding acuteneſs, to 
the imagination vigor, and to the memory reten- 
tion. But temperance muſt not be ſuffered to 
become unhealthy abſtinence. 

It is well known, that the principal mal of 
the ancients was the ſupper, and it has been mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe that they , . whoſe wiſdom was ſo” 
generally conſpicuous in the ſeveral — of 
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common life, ſhould adopt a practice which is 
now univerſally eſteemed injurious to health. 
It is however not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
they were unwilling to clog their intellects by 
ſatisfying the cravings of hunger in the day- time, 
the ſeaſon of buſineſs and deliberation, and choſe 
rather to indulge themſelves in the hour of natural 


feſtivity, when no care remained, but to retire 
. the ewe h acre to the reh | i 


No XLIV. 


On conciſeneſs of ſtyle in writing and converſation. 


A CELEBRATED French writer remarkable for 
CONCISENESS OF STYLE, in a letter to a friend 
which he had made rather longer than uſual, 
apologizes for its prolixity, by ſaying, that he 
. not time to write a ſhorter. 

| To fay much in few words is certainly a great 
excellence, and at the ſame time a great diffi- 
culty in compoſition. The mind naturally 
dwells on a ſtrong conception, views it on eve- 
ry ſide, and expreſſes its variety of lights in as 
great a variety of words; but the amplification 
of a ſentence, though it may add to its perſpi- 
cuity, frequently diminiſhes its force: as the ſcat- 
tered ſun- beams diffuſe only a gentle heat, but 
are able to burn when collected in the focus. | 
_ ©" Brevity of expreſſion is ſometimes the mark 
ebnen dignity and virtue. It was manlineſs 
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of ſentiment and haughtineſs of ſoul, which gave 
riſe to the laconic ſtyle. When the tyrant of 
Macedon menaced the Lacedemonians , the an- 
{wer they returned was compriſed in theſe few 
words: Dionyſius is at Corinth.” To un- 
derſtand which it is neceſſary to call to mind, 
that Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily, had been dos 
throned by his people, and compelled to earn 
his bread by ſetting up a little ſchool at Corinth. 
Such a document, expreſſed in ſo brief a man- 
ner, muſt have ſtruck the mind with more force 
than the labored periods of an Ifocrates, or 
* diffuſion of a Cicero. 

It is well known that Salluſt was an enemy 
to the great orator of Rome. One would almoſt 
imagine, from the difference of their ſtyle, that 
the diſagreement extended to matters of taſte and 

literature. Salluſt always labors to expreſs his 
ideas in the feweſt words. Cicero delights in am- 
plification. It has been faid , however, that a 
man of true taſte would rather have written that 
beautiful parallel between Cato and Cæſar than 
all the Philippics. | 

Many critics have employed their talentsin + g 
compariſons betweenDemoſthenes andTully. All of 

them agree in attributing to the former conciſeneſs , | 
and to the latter diffuſion: and, according to this 
judgment, they have not heſitated to give the prefe - 
rence to the Athenian. The conciſe vehemence of 
| Demoſthenes carried all before it by violence; the 
prolixity of Cicero gained ground by the ſoft arts 

of inſinuation. The effect of the former was 
N ſudden | 
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ſudden and irreſiſtible ; that of the latter, com- 


paratively weak and dilatory; 


In the denouement of a modern maps , we 


find the heroes and heroines expreſſing their grief 


in pompous declamation. Bat, notwithſtanding | 


the actor mouths out his plaints in all the gran. 


deur of lengthened periods, and with all the ve- 
hemence of ſtudied action, the audience frequents 


ly fit unmoved, and are more diſpoſed to ſmile 
than to weep. In the Oedipus Tyrannns of So- 
phocles , Jocaſta , when ſhe diſcovers her. own 
and her huſband's ſituation , as deplorable as can 


well be conceived , 0 retires from the 
ſtage, repeating only theſe words — * Alas! alas! 
*« wretched- man that thou art—this only can 


«I fay to thee — henceforth for ever ſilent, ” 


Corneille would have put, at leaſt , fifty mono- 
tonous lines into her mouth, without half the 


effect. 


Military harangues derive their chief beauty 
from an expreſſive brevity. Livy abounds with 
ſhort ſpeeches, conſiſting of hardly more than half 


a dozen words, in which generals animated their 
ſoldiers to ruſh on to danger and death. But an- 
cient hiſtory ſcarcely affords any inſtance more' 


ſtriking than that of a French king, who thus 


addreſſed his men immediately before an attack 


„Jam your General — you are Frenchmen = 


„there are the enemy.“ 


Conciſeneſs of narration, whether in writing 


or in ſpeaking, is a mark of truth. To introduce 
a multitude of proofs and aſſeverations, is va- 
b 1. | 5 20. 
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citly to confeſs, that what is ſaid ſtands in great. 


need of corroboration. One of our Engliſh ſeCts, 


which profeſſes a ſingular love of truth and plain- 
dealing , has almoſt made it a tenet of their re- 


| ligion to uſe no other words in denying or af- 


ſerting, than the ſingle particles of negation and 
affirmation : and a poet of antiquity remarks , that 


many promiſes and profeſſions, inſtead of irength- 


ening, weaken our belief. 
They who have travelled , have ſaid that the 
Frenchman, in the nden of his politeneſs , 


makes many offers which he expects will be refu- 


ſed; and , ſhould you really ſtand in need of his 
ance, itis a doubt whether he will give himſelf 
much trouble to alleviate your diſtrefs, or diſen- 
tangle your embarraſſment ; but an Engliſhman 
will do you a piece of Cavin ſecretly , and be diſ- 
treſſed with the expreſſions of your gratitude. 
The former will overwhelm you with profeſſions 


of friendſhip , without the leaſt real regard ; the lat- 


ter will be ſurly, and at the ſame time go all 


lengths in ſoothing one ſorrows and relieving 


your wants. 

Bluntneſs is ſaid to be one of the characteriſties 
ot the Engliſh , and is allowed to be a natural 
conſequence of their ſincerity. When it does not 
degenerate to ruſticity, it is not unpleaſing. 

But the good effects of brevity and conciſeneſs 


are not to be found only in writing and conver- 


ſation. There is ſomething analogous to them in 
the arts of painting and ſculpture. There is a 
concealment and ſhading, which ſets off more 
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beautifully, and diſplays more clearly, than an open, 
an undiſguiſed, a glaring repreſentation. Timanthes 
took for the ſubject of a picture, the ſacrifice of 


Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave a degree of grief 


to the ſpectators , proportionate to the nearneſs 
or diſtance of their relation to the lovely victim, 
Thus he had exhauſted the paſſion before he came 
to the father , and, at a loſs to expreſs a ſufficient 
anguiſh, he repreſented the diſconſolate parent 
concealing his face in the folds of his garments, 

Were the cauſes of the pleaſing and powers 
ful effects of conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated , one 
of them might perhaps be found to be the pleaſure 


which a reader or ſpectator takes in having ſome- 


thing left for his own ſagacity to diſcover. The mind 
greedily ſnatches at a hint, and delights to enlarge 
upon it; but frigid is the employment of attending 
to thoſe productions, the authors of which have la- 
bored every thing into ſuch perſpicuity, that the ob- 
ſerver has nothingto do butbarely to look on. Things 
may be too obvious to excite attention. The ſun, 
the moon, and the ſtars, rolb over our heads 
every day without attracting our notice; but we 
ſurvey with eager curiolity a comet, an eclipſe, 
or any other extraordinary phenomenon 1n 
nature. | 
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d 
On the character and fiyle of Pliny the younger. 


* character of PLIxx the younger, in what- 
ever light it is viewed, is pleaſing. The elegance 


of his writings reſulted fot the habitual elegance 


of his mind. Conſidered as a man of letters, 
and a man of the world, he may be ſaid, more 


than any of the ancients , to deſerve the epithet 
of All- accomplisſied. 


It has indeed been obj jected, that his letters, 
are too elaborate. Eaſe f ke charaQeriſtic of 
the epiſtolary ſtyle, is ſaid to be ſacrificed to 
ſtudied ornament: but it ſhould be remembered 
by the cenſurers of Pliny , that there are beauties 
of art, as well as of nature; and that art, even 
when miſplaced , may produce, an agreeable 
work, as nature may bring forth ſomething 
anomalous , which, though termed a monſter by 
the naturaliſts , may yet be beautiful. The peruſal - 
of Pliny's letters excites a pleaſure more ſimilar 


to that which ariſes from a view of an elegant 


parterre, than to that which is derived from 
contemplating the ruder beauties of uncultivated 
nature. | 

Pliny 1s among thoſe few ancient zuthors , 
who have been tranſlated into Engliſh without 
loſing much of their original grace. Lord Orrery 
and Mr. Melmoth ſeem to have reſembled him 
in their manners, as well as in their ſtyle. The 
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taſk was natural to them, for while they expreſ- 
Ted their author's idea, they appear to have expreſ- 1 
ſed their own. Both the tranſlations have uncom- in 
mon merit ; and, if a preference be given to i" 
Melmoth's, it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- | 
ledged , that a very great ſhare of praiſe is due 
to that of Lord Orrery. 
The panegyric of Trajan has like the epiſtles, 
been cenſured as ſtiff , labored, and affected; 
but if the beauties of the compolition can Wa 
the appearance of labor in the epiſtles, with 
much greater reaſon ought they to juſtify it in a 
formal oration. At an advanced period of litera- 
ture , when taſte becomes too capricious and 
depraved to endure the graces of nature and ſimpli- 
city, there is no reſource left for an author WhO 
would acquire popularity , but to labor in the 
invention of ingenious thoughts, and in beſtow- 
ing on his productions the niceſt poliſh of 
art. Panegyrical pieces of eloquence are com- 
monly of all others the moſt difficult, becauſe 
their ſubjects are commonly of all others the 
moſt barren. What may be ſaid in panegyrical | 
Praiſe of any man, may uſually be comprehended bil 
in few words, if naked truth and unembelliſhed WK 
facts, are repreſented. Whenever, therefore, it il 
18 required, by the ceremonies of a public ſolem- 1 
nity, to expatiate on the virtues of particular 13 [i | 
_ Perſons, the orator ſoon finds himſelf under a ö 
neceſſity of ſupplying the deficiency of matter, „ 
by ingenious turns and labored ornaments. | | 
The campoſitians of Pliny are not likely to | 
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pleaſe the common or ſuperficial reader. Sounding 
periods, and animated expreſſions, are required 
by the vulgar, rather than the leſs obvious 


beauties of correctneſs and refinement. The paſ- 


ſions and the imagination of thoſe, whoſe intel- 
lects and judgment are weak, are often ſtrong 
and lively. Their mental appetite, like their 
corporeal, unaccuſtomed to delicacy , learns to 
prefer coarſe viands to the dainties of mex. 
An uncultivated mind perhaps feels, at leaſt, 


an equal pleaſure from the rude hallad of an 


itinerant finger, with that which ariſes to an 
improved taſte from the poliſhed pieces ofa Horace 
or an Anacreon. It is, therefore, no derogation 
from the merits of Pliny, that hs: is not univer- 
fally admired. His elegance is too ſubtle - and 


refined for the vulgar eye. 


Though great genius may be diſplayed in hewing 
even a rough ſtatue, or in ſketching an imperfect 
picture; yet the judicious connoiſſeur will always 
feel a pleaſure in examining thoſe works of ſculp- 
ture or painting, which have received the higheſt 
poliſh , and have been finiſhed with the niceſt 
traits of the pencil. Such writers as Homer and 
Shakſpeare'I muſt admire with all their imper- 
fections on their heads; but yet as imperfections 
are not of themſelves landable, it is ſurely con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon to admire thoſe alſo , who, 
like Pliny , are even painfully ſolicitous to avoid 


them. Longinus, with all the ardor of genius, 


prefers faulty eminence to faultleſs mediocrity 3 
but yet neither he, nor any other ſenſible critic, 
has pronounced correctneſs a fault, 
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It is poſſible that the judgment may approve, 
while the heart and imagination remain unaffect- 
ed. But we read to be moved, to be enter- 
tained, to be delighted. Mere approbation is a 
frigid ft An animated work , therefore, 
Which excites warm emotions attended with 
occaſional diſguſt, 1s read in preference to another, 
which is inſipid though correct, and dull though 
judicious. But where genius 1s united with cor- 
rect taſte , the judgment, the heart, and the 
imagination are at once fully ſatisfied. Such a 
combination exiſted in the minds of Pliny and 
Addiſon. It muſt indeed he remarked, to the 
honor of Addiſon , that he is far more natural 
than Pliny. He has all the elegance of the polite 
Roman, without the affectation. 
** The elegance of Pliny's manners, ſays 
Melmoth, adds force to the moſt intereſting, 
at the ſame time that it enlivens the moſt 
* common, ſubjects. Butthe polite and fpirited 
turn of his epiſtles is, by no means, their 
principal recommendation: they receive a much 


higher value, as they exhibitone of the moſt 


amiable and animating characters in all anti- 
„ quity, Pliny's whole life ſeems to have been 
employed in the exerciſe of every generous 
and ſocial affection.“ Who then, I aſk, will 
not forgive the blemiſhes of his writings, elpecials 


ly as they are ſurrounded with ſo much beauty? 
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On the expediency of embellishing compoſition with 
harmonious periods, and with other Judicious 
ornaments. | 


| 5 laborious antiquary, and the dull com- 
piler, are commonly contented with a book , 
however unadorned and unintereſting, ifit iffords 
information. The flowers of rhetoric they deſpiſe 
as meretricious artifices ; and the graces of ſtyle 
they neglect as contributing more to embelliſh- 
ment than to ſolidity. 

But the majority of readers are neither able 
nor deſirous to overcome that propenſity to be 
pleaſed, which they derive from nature. Be- 
ſides an underſtanding to conceive, an imagination 
to invent, and a memory to retain, they have 
an ear finely ſuſceptible of all the Muße of mo- 
dulated periods. Compoſitions not addreſſed to 
the latter as well as the former of thefe faculties, 
they may reject as defective. The fineſt reaſoning, 
and the moſt animated oratory, are attended to 
with diſguſt , when accompanied with diſcord. 
 Intrinfic merit may excite approbation , but exter- 
nal ornament is neceſſary to give pleaſnre. An 
accurate ſyſtem, or a well authenticated hiſtory, 
however rugged the ftyle , is valuable as a col- 
lection of materials; but cannot claim the title 
ofa perfe compoſition, till it is poliſhed to ſuch 
a degree of ſmoothneſs or brilliancy as the pecies 
of writing ſeems ta require, | | 
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In the rude ages of literature, the mind 
acquieſces in ſolid ſenſe , expreſſed in unharmo- 
nious diction. An Ennius among the Romans, 
and a Shakſpeare among the moderns, are admi- 
red for juſtneſs and ſublimity of conception, though 
the ſtyle be rough and diſcordant. The novelty 
of the firſt literary productions cauſes ſo ſtrong a 
pleaſure in the reader's mind, that he can perceive 
nothing wanting to complete his ſatisfaction. His 
ear is unaccuſtomed to tuneful meaſures, and, 
for want of better examples, feels a pleaſure 
ariſing from the harſheſt numbers. Thus the 
vulgar liſten with delight to the rude notes of a 
ballad - finger ; while the refined ear of a conoif- 
ſeur in muſic , cannot be ſoothed but with the 
ſoft warbling of an Italian. 

But ſucceeding writers find it nocellity PET: : 
they hope for readers, to adopt graces unknown 
to their predeceſſors. They find it difficult to add 
Novelty to the matter; becauſe, in the courſe of 
a few ages, every ſubject is frequently treated , 
and conſequently ſoon exhauſted. Syſtematical 
writings muſt often, from their very nature, 
contain nearly the ſame thoughts, connected in a 
ſimilar manner. In all kinds of compoſition. , 
Which, either from their particular nature, or 


from their having been before diſcuſſed, admit of 


no additional invention, if novelty is necellumy., 


it muſt be in the ſtyle, and not in the matter. 


An author, who cannot add any thing new to 
the philoſophy of a Bacon or a Newton, may 
yet deliver their thoughts in ſuch a manner, and 
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refine their beauties with ſuch ornaments of dic- 
tion, that his work may be more read than thoſe 
of the inventors , from whom it was derived. 
Fontenelle and Le Pluche have been univerſally 
ſtadied, while the ſources from which they drew, 
the HEH of Bacon and Boyle „ are often left a 
prey to moths and worms in ſome deſerted library. 
The books which have united delight with 
inſtruction , have always ſurvived thoſe which 
had no other aim than real utility. Dulneſs only 
can pore over the unintereſting page , where no- 
thing ts offered to ſooth the ear, and flatter the 
imagination. Such ſtudy reſembles a journey 
over gloomy deſerts, where no ſunbeam cheers 


the way, no hofvicabile door invites, no enchant- 


ing proſpect alleviates the pain of fatigue. Neceſ- 
tity alone can urge the traveller over barren tracks 
and ſnow- topt mountains; but he. treads with 
rapture along the fertile 1 of thoſe happier 
climes, where every breeze is perfume, and every 
ſcene a picture. Hence in the repoſitories of litera- 
ture, we obſerve , that bulky tomes, replete with 
the profoundeſt erudition', are left untouched on 
duſty ſhelves ; while the' more ſuperficial, yet 
more pleaſing productions are peruſed with delight, 
and committed to memory by repetition. It is 
indeed a melancholy reflection, that thoſe im- 
menſe works of learning, which coſt the labor 
of a life, which were produced by many an aching 
head and palpitating heart, and by which their 
authors hoped to acquire immortality, are at laſt 5 
conſigned to oblivion, becauſe external beauty is 

not united with e value. 


* 
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Every ſpecies of compoſition has ſome end in 
view, which if it does not accomplih, it falls 
ſhort of due perfection. The end of all hiſtorical, rhe- 
torical , and poetical works, is to pleaſe as well as to 
inſtru, If either of theſe "Bats not comprehend 
every mode of pleaſing which is conſiſtent with 
its kind , it is faulty. Upon this plea, the adyo- 
cates for rhyme in Engliſh verſe, reſt their argu- 
ment. Rhyme, ſay they, judiciouſly conducted, 
gives an additional power of pleaſing to the natural 
inherent charms of poetry. It is not to be rejected 
as a Gothic ornament , invented by monkiſh 
barbariſm, and continued by a bigoted adherence 
to cuſtom; but it is to be adopted and admired 
as an improvement even on claſlic verſification. 
In the hands of a Dryden, or a Pope, it ſooths 
the ear with a melody hardly excelled by a 
Virgil; and though no judicious critic can join 
Voltaire in cenſuring Shakſpeare for not adopting 
rhyme ( becauſe rhyme is abſurd in converſation , 
whether dramatic or convivial ), yet every one 
muſt allow, that the poems of Pope would loſe 
much of their beauty ſhould they be deprived of 
rhyme, even though the ſubject matter were not 
to undergo the leaſt variation. We ſhonld indeed 


find , as Horace ſays on another occaſion , the 


ſcattered limbs of a diſmembered poet, but we 
ſhould infallibly loſe all thoſe graces which reſult 
from melody. The bare matter, however juſt 
the thoughts and forcible the reaſoning, would 
not give the author the reputation of a great 
poet. The ſame remarks . be transferred to 
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| proſaic compoſition. We ſhall ſeldom liſten 5 


unleſs the ear is charmed, while the mind is 


convinced. 

One may compare writing to building. It is 
not enough to bring the ſtone from the quarry, 
and form it into a regular pile, in the rude ſtate 
in which it was produced by nature. It may 
indeed, however rough and unſhapen, afford a 
ſhelter in neceſſity, and ſerve all the purpoſes of 
common uſe; but will not ſtrike the eye of a paſ- 
ſenger with wonder, till the chiſel in the maſter's 
hand ſhall have called forth each latent beauty, 
added the feſtoon and the Corinthian foliage, and 
united grace with ſtrength. 

Io prove how naturally we are attached to 
modulated compoſition, we may remark , that 
the firſt works of the moſt celebrated writers were 
| Poetical. The faculty of i imagination is the ear- 
lieſt that diſplays itſelf in the human mind. The 
ardor of youth, too wild to be reſtrained by 
frigid rules, loves to indulge in all the licence of 
Poetry ; but as the reaſoning powers ripen, they 
are enabled to control the ſallies of fancy, which, 
perhaps, of itſelf gradually grows chaiter and more 
correct, At this advanced period, the mind de- 
ſcends from the heights of poetry to proſe. But 
it inſenſibly and unavoidably communicates ſome 
of the graces of the art which it has relinquiſhed, 
to that which it aſſumes. A vein of poetical are 
will be diſcerned not only in the thought, but in 
the ſtyle; which, though it will not fall into the 
fault of real metre, will neceſſarily flow in ſuch 
Silence a. as a a poetical ear ſhall dictate and approve. 
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Unle arned readers ſeldom: attend to 2 beau- 


* 


ties of harmonious compoſition. If they are pleaſed 
with it, they know not whenee their pleaſure 


ariſes. Attentive to the matter rather than the 
manner, they would, perhaps, think an author 


but ill employed, who ſhould compoſe a treatiſe 


on the art of turning a period. They would be 


ſurpriſed to be informed, that one of the ancient 


critics has acquired a great reputation by writing 
on an art which is converſant in ſound, rather 
than in ſenſe, and which is therefore, in their 


opinion, unimportant. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 


ſus, however, owes more of his reputation to his 


Treatiſe on the Structure of Words ; than to any 


other of his works. 


Nor has the art been confined to ſpeculative 
_ critics; for Cicero, a practical rhetorician, has 
attributed an efficacy to the harmony of periods, 
which experience only can prove to be real. A 
ſentence of no more than five words, he informs 


us, was received with univerſal plaudits, though, 


as the author of it confeſſed, their whole merit 
conſiſted in the ſkilful collocation. Tranſpoſe hut 
a ſingle word, and the effect will be entirely loſt. 
In his elegant Dialogues on the Character of an 
Orator, he has entered into a curious diſquiſi- 
tion on the ſubject of proſaic numbers, andſeems 
to require in an oration , an exactneſs of metre 
almoſt equal to that of verſe. The ſubject is cer- 


tainly curious, and this great rhetorician, as well 


as orator, has treated it with preciſion ; but as 


the quantity of Latin words is aſcertained by rules 
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very different from the analogy of modern lan- 
guages, the ſtrictures of Cicero have no other- 
viſe contributed to harmonize the periods of our 
writers, than by ſuggeſting the e and n, 
diency of proſaic modulation. 

But if his precepts have not much influence 
in giving this finiſhing grace to compoſitions in 
our own language, his example may communi- 
cate to them the moſt captivating melody. His 
cadences are almoſt as pleaſing to a ſuſceptible ear, 
as a regular piece of muſic. So neceſſary did he 
deem it to ſatisfy the ſenſe of hearing, that he 
often adds a ſynonymous and unneceſſary word to 
complete the roundneſs of his period. To accuſe 
an author, of Cicero's fame, of uſing words merely 
for the ſound, may ; perhaps, ſurpriſe him who 
is not converſant in his writings; but the recol- 
lection of a few paſſages will immediately induce 
thoſe, who are well acquainted with his works, 
to acknowledge that this obſervation is founded. 
in juſtice. | 

But whoever-would trace this harmony to its 
origin, muſt be referred to the Greek writers. 
Their numerous expletives, which occur in every 
Page, are uſed almoſt ſolely to fill up chaſms in 
the cadence, and to render the harmony full and 
perfect. Some critics have, indeed, attempted 
to point out the fignification of every particle in 
every paſſage; but their ill ſucceſs, after all their 
diligence, tends to confirm the opinion juſt now 
advanced. | 


The periods of Plato are the models of Cicero. | 
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A good ear, on a curſory compariſon of a few 
ſentences, cannot but obſerve how well the Roman 
orator has imitated the Greek philoſopher. 

It may be reaſonably conjectured, that one 
cauſe why thoſe ancient writers, who have come 


down to us entire, ſurvived their contemporaries, 
may be, that they « extended their attention beyond 


copiouſneſs and ſolidity to MEE ſound and 
modulated cadence. _ 


Among all our late writers, none appear to 
me ſo capable of pleaſing an attic ear as the late 


Mr. Harris, of Saliſbury. In his Philological In- 


quiries he has treated the ſubje on which I now 


ſpeak, with peculiar accuracy and elegance. 


No XLVIL. 


On the prevailing taſte for the old English poets. 


. antiquarian ſpirit, Which was once conſined 


to inquiries concerning the manners, the build- 


ings, the records, and the coins of the ages that 
preceded us, has now extended itſelf to thoſe 


poetical compoſitions which were popular among 


our forefathers, but which have gradually ſunk 
into oblivion through the decay of language, and 
the prevalence of a correct and poliſhed taſte. 
Books printed in the black letter are ſought for 


by the Engliſh antiquary with the ſame avidity with 


which he peruſes a monumental inſeription, or 
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treaſures up a Saxon piece of money. The po- 
pular ballad compoſed by ſome illiterate minſtrel, 
and which has been handed down by tradition 

for ſeveral centuries, is reſcued from the hands of 
the vulgar, to obtain a place in the collection of 
the man of taſte. Verſes which, a few years paſt, 
were thought worthy the attention of children 
only, or of the loweſt and rudeſt orders, are no ]? 
admired for that artleſs ſimplicity, which once 
obtained the name of coarſeneſs and vulgarity. 

It muſt be confeſſed that this ſpecies of anti- 
quarianiſm is better calculated for the public in 
general than any other. An old ruſty coin or 
ſhield would excite rapture in a Swinton or a 
Rawlinſon, but would be beheld with perfect 
indifference by the greater part of the literati, and 
by all the nnlearned. But the genuine beauties of 
poetry are capable of being reliſked.by thoſe who 
are perfeclly regardleſs whether or not it was 
printedin the black letter, and written by Rowley 
or by Chatterton. Every lover of poetry is pleaſed | 
with the judicious ſelection of Percy, though he 
gives himſelf little concern about dates. The anti- 
quary may perhaps admire the oldeſt and the 
worſt piece in the collection, only becauſe it is 
old. The common reader, 1 „does often 
partake with the antiquarian in the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from lahor beſtowed in reſearches after poetry, 
though he has no adequate idea of the ſupreme 
felicity of finding an Otho „ or of _— aworth- 
leſs old ſong. 

The mere antiquarian taſte ; in poetry, „or the i 

admiration 
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admiration of bad poetry ſolely becauſe it is an- 
cient, is certainly abſurd. It is more difficult to 
diſoorer the meaning of many of our old poets, 
diſguiſed as it is in an obſolete and uncouth phra- 
ſeology, than to read an elegant Greek or Latin 
author. Such ſtudy i is, indeed, not unfrequent- : 


ly like raking in a dunghill for pearls, and . 
ing the labor only for one's pains. 


Our earlier poets, many of whoſe names and | 


works are deſervedly forgotten, ſeem to have 
thought that rhyme was poetry. And even this 


conſtituent requiſite they applied with extreme | 


negligence. It was , however, good enough for 


its readers; moſt of whom conſidered the mere 


ability of reading as a very high attainment. It 


has had its day, and the antiquary muſt not I 


deſpiſe us, if we cannot peruſe it with patience. 
He who delights in all ſuch reading as is never 
read, may derive ſome pleaſure from the ſingu- 


1 of his taſte; but he ought ſtill to reſpect 
the judgment of mankind , which has conſigned _ 


to oblivion the works which he admires. - While 
he pores unmoleſted on Chaucer, Gower, Lyd- 
gate, and Occleve, let him not e e our obſti- 


nacy in adhering to Homer, Virgil, Milton and Pope. 
In peruſing the antiquated pages of our Eng- 

liſh bards , we ſometimes find a paſſage which has 

comparative merit, and which ſhines with the 


greater luſtre, becauſe it is ſurrounded with defor- 
mity. While we conſider the rude ſtate of lite- 


rature, the want of models, the depraved taſte ” 


of readers, we are ſtruck with the leaſt appearance 
1. | . 
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of beauty. We are flattered with an idea of our 
own penetration, in diſcovering excellencies which 
have eſcaped the notice of the world, We take 
up the volume with a previous determination 


to prove that it contains valuable matter. We 
are unwilling that our pains ſhould be unrewarded. 
We ſelect a few lines from a long work, and by 


a little critical refinement , prove that they are 
wonderfully excellent. - But the candid areready 


to confeſs, that they have not often diſcovered 


in this department a ſufficient degree or quan- 
tity of abſolute merit to repay the labor of a 
profound and laborious reſearch. 

Rowe has ſaid , that the old Engliſh bards and 
minſtrels ſoared many a height above their fol- 
lowers; and it is true, that thoſe old ballads, 
which are in the mouths of peaſants on both 
ſides the Tweed, have ſomething in them irre- 
ſiſtibly captivating. Vulgar , coarſe , inelegant, 
they yet touch the heart. Many of them , when 
read as the writers intended, are muſical. They 


have pleaſed the ear and the mind of a whole 


people , and therefore, in ſpite of the, cold feel- 
ings of the critic, muſt be pronounced beautiful. 
Addifon firſt gained them the notice of ſcholars, 

by his praiſes of Chevy Chaſe; He illuſtrated 


their beauties, by comparing them with the Claſ- 


fics, This indeed drew the attention of the claſ- 
fical reader; but it may be queſtioned, whether 


it would 1 be a better method to view them 


as originals; and in order to procure them a general 
reception, appeal to the genuine feelings of 
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nature. For in truth, when compared, as compo- 


ſitions, with the correct works of Virgil or Ho- 


race, the barbarous language in which they are 


written, makes them appear to diſadvantage. At 


the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, that it affords, 


a very pleaſing employment to the polite ſcholar, 
to remark the coincidences of thought „which 
are uſually found in works of genius, ritten at 


different periods by thoſe who could not poſlibly- 
imitate each other. The Philoſopher gladly ſeizes 


the phenomenon , as it tends to elucidate a curious 
truth reſpecting the human mind, that all men 


of nearly equal faculties fall into nearly the ſame - 
train of thought when e in fimilar cir- 


cumſtances. 


N otwithſtanding the incontroventile merit 
of many of our ancient relics of poetry, I believe 


it may be doubted, whether any one of them 


would be tolerated as the production of a modern 


Poet. As a good imitation of the ancient manner, 


it would find its admirers; but, conſidered inde- 
pendently as an original, it would be thought 
a careleſs, vulgar, inartificial compoſition. There 
are few who do not read Dr. Percy's own piece, 
and thoſe of other late writers, with more plea- 


ſure than the oldeſt ballad in the cone of 


that ingenions writer. 
Poetical genius appeared with yreat tuftre 
among the Scots, at a time when it was obſcured 


„ 


in England. At one of the barreneſt periods of 


Engliſh literature, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndſay 


wrote with great elegance, as far as the language 


would admit, and in the true ſpirit of original 
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poetry. They wanted only. a better language, 
and a more durable dialect , to have become na- 
tional claſſics. With all their beauties, it is dif- 
ficult to read them with patience; for the neceſ- 
ſity of continually recurring to a gloſſary, cools 
the ardor which the peruſal of a beautiful paſſage 
may have excited , and induces the tired reader 
to fly to more modern books, whoſe gold, equally 
pure, may be extracted without the. trouble of 
an analytical proceſs. 8 
The preſent age, it muſt be owned with regret, 
is an age of literary deception. It is indeed 
characteriſtical of an advanced period of letters 
and refinement, when the various modes of wri- 
ting have, in every department, been anticipated, 
to have recourſe to forgery in order to gain 
attention. Of this every one, acquainted with 
the preſent ſtate of literature in En gland, is ſen- 
ſible. Chatterton, though the beſt, is not the 


only imitator and pretended reſtorer of our an- 


Cient poets. 
It will be allowed by all, that a 8 | 
tion ought to be eſtimated by its abſolute , not 
its relative merit. And yet a poem, which, 
while it is ſuppoſed to have been written three 
or four centuries ago, is generally read and ad- 
mired, is neglected as ſoon as it is diſcovered to 
be a modern production. This ſeems to have been 
the caſe with the reputed poems of Rowley. That 
a work ſhould loſe its value in the eyes of the 
antiquary, when it is found to wear only a coun- 
terfeited ruſt, is not wonderful; but it might | 
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reaſonably be ſuppoſed , that a man of taſte would 
continue to admire it even after the detection. 
Though at the ſame time it is true, that moſt 
men have ſo much of the antiquarian ſpirit, as 
to feel an additional pleaſure when excellence is 
united with antiquity. By an effort of imagi- 
nation, we place ourſelves in the age of the 
author, and call up a thouſand collateral ideas, 
which give beauties to his work not naturally 
inherent. : 

Whether the antiquarian taſte in poetry is 
reaſonable or unreaſonable , it affords an elegant 
and a pleaſing amuſement to thoſe who poſleſs it. 
Miſtakes in matters of mere taſte and literature, 
are harmleſs in their conſequences to ſociety. 
They have no direct tendency to hurt any intereſt, 
or corrupt any morals. While therefore they 
are not likely to become general , they muſt not 
be attacked with virulence. Diſputes in the re- 
public of letters, a republic unlike- the political 
commonwealth, . ſhould be conducted with gen- 
tleneſs. That humanity of temper, which a fuc- 


5 ceſsful purſuit of learning inſpires, would , of itſelf 


it might be ſuppoſed, ſecure a mild and generous 
behaviour in [literary controverſy. But the re- 
verſe has uſually been the caſe. Bentley, Mid- 
dleton, Warburton, have ſometimes indulged 
an irritable temper beyond thoſe limits, which, 

as chriſtians and ſcholars, they muſt have ſeen 
and approved. They who have obferved the 
rancor mutually diſplayed in the diſagreements 
of the learned , muſt * coneluded, if they knew 
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not the ſtate of the queſtion, that ſomethin g of 
the utmoſt conſequence to life, fame, or fortune, 
was at ſtake. Contempt or indignation muſt have 
taken place, when they found that nothing more 
was agitated, than the propriety or impropriety 
of Greek accents , the genuineneſs of ſame fooliſh 
bock, the juſtneſs of a conjectural emendation 
and other ſubjects, which had not the leaſt ten- 
dency to ſerve or injure either ſcience or ſociety. 


Ne XLVIII. 


On the moral effefts of painting and prints. 


| | "i thing which is capable of affecting the 
mind in a forcible manner may be rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of morality. Muſic, 
:and indeed all the ſiſter arts, are known to poſ- 
ſeſs a power of exciting ſentiments of various kinds; 
of rouſing the mind to manly virtue, orirelaxing 
it to vice and effeminacy. But perhaps none are 
- more. inſtantaneous or ſubtle in their operation 
- than the productions of the art of painting. Every 
one who can ſee, is able to collect the meaning 
of an obvious picture, and the tranſition from 
the eyes to the heart isſhort and rapid. To receive 
an impreſſion from a book, it is neceſſary to read 
and to reflect; but the idea ſuggeſted 10 a Ng 
1 caught at a glances. SEES 


& 
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A liberal and philoſophical ſtateſman, whoſe 
comprehenſive mind attends to the morals no leſs 
than the finances of a nation , will conſider the 
public exhibition of pictures as a matter of national 
concern. He will uſe his influence to cauſe ſuch 
figures to be repreſented to the public, as have 
a natural tendency to call forth manly ſentiments, 
to diffuſe a love of decency and order, a ſpirit 
of benevolence , honor, honeſty , and patriotic 
virtue. Divines and philoſophers „ warriors and 
ſtateſmen , uſeful writers, and good men of all 
Jenommations , repreſented with all the charms 
of the pencil , and with all the natural expreſſion 
of their countenances, cannot fail to animate 
the boſom with a love of excellence. And it 1s 
one peculiar advantage, that this effect may be 
produced on the rude and the vulgar , on thoſe 


who have never been improved by education, 


and who are neither ablenor inclined to improve 
themſelves by reading and reflection. 

The encouragement of the arts is indeed 
attended with a conſiderable expenſe; but while 
they are made by due direction to improve the 
minds of the people, they amply repay it. When 


they are ſo perverted as to produce unmanly 
ſentiments, or vicious and idle habits, they are, 
at once, the bane of private life, and of a free 


cConſtitution. 


The world never yet ſaw the Fe. of our 


countryman Hogarth, in the art of moral painting. 
The ſcenes, indeed which he has exhibited, are 
taken, far the moſt part, though not always, from 
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low life; but in this reſpect the painter ſhowed his 
judgment; not only becauſe low life affords a 
greater abundance and variety of humor, but 
becauſe low life ſtands moſt in need of inſtruction, 
and can receive it more eaſily ſrom a picture than 
from oral or written documents. I very much 
doubt, whether the ſermons of Tillotſon ever 
diffnaded fo efficaciouſly from luſt , cruelty, and 
HEPES as the prints of Hogarth. * 

The painters of the Dutch or Flemiſh ſchool 
do indeed repreſent low life; but the repreſen- 
tations are rather amuſing than inſtructive. Indeed 
Jam not ſure that they are not injurious to man- 


kind; for while they exhibit men in ſome of the 


foweſt and moſt humiliating forms, they tend 
to increaſe his real degradation. It is much to be 
lamented ; that the great {kill which they evidently 


| diſplay i in the art of painting, was not employed 


in ſubjects more ſuſceptible of elevation. 
Humorous pictures or prints are, however, 

too entertaining to be rejected, while they are 

reſtrained within the limits of decency and good- 


nature. The taſte for them is, in this age and 
country, „very prevalent; but I am ſorry to ſay, 


that the limits which have juſt been mentioned 
are too little obſerved. Among the various me- 
thods invented for the gratification of private and 
party malice., few have been more ſucceſsful | 
thanthecaricatura. There is no perſonage however 
exalted, no character however reſpectable, which 


may not be lowered in the eſtimation of the 


vulgar 5 by a ludicrous picture exhibited to public 
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view. Some action, paſſion, feature, attitude, 
or dreſs may be applied to the moſt deſerving 


man, and may render him an object of ridicule. 


A ſad perverſion of a noble art; but which, it is 
to be feared, will continue while the public is 
led by its taſte for detraction to reward the artiſt 
by the purchaſe of his works, however defamatory. 

| Hum orous prints have been of late very ſucceſs- 
fully uſed to ridicule ſome of thoſe extravagancies 
of dreſs and manners, which ariſe from effeminacy, 
and tend to increaſe i it Thefigures repreſented have 
raiſed a very natural and innocent laugh, and the 
ſatire, though well pointed and directed, has not uſu- 
ally been perſonal. Nothing can be more laudable, 
than to exert this very efficacious art in rendering 
folly , vanity , and vice, objects of popular deriſion. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that it is much 
oftener employed in corrupting the heart and 
imagination by indecent figures. And here I can- 
not help making a complaint -againſt the police 
of the metropolis , which allows ſome of the ſhops 
in the moſt crowded ſtreets to exhibit in their 
windows, ſuch prints as cannot fail to inflame 
the paffons of inexperienced youth. Why ſlum- 
bers the magiſtrate, or to what purpoſe are 
the laws and wiſe regulations of a civilized ſtate, 
if we cannot permit our children to walk through 
the public ſtreets of the capital without danger 
of corrupting their morals, merely by their looking 


into a window, which is ſo furniſhed as to attract 


the attention of the moſt innocent and unſuſpi- 
cious? A great and ſucceſſive crowd is ufually 


17 
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aſſembled before the print - ſhops, which, while 
it annoys the honeſt paſſenger who is haſtening 
to tranſact important buſineſs , is perpetually 
drinking in a poiſonous draught, of which who 
can tell how malignant and diffuſive may be the 
conſequences ? Indeed, the print-ſhops which 
diſplay to thouſands in the courſe of every day 
the moſt inflammatory prints, may juſtly be 
ſtigmatized as the guides to the brothel. In an- 
cient times, and in heathen cities, we read of the 
utmoſt precautions taken to mines the modeſty 
of young men, and ought not the rulers of the 
greateſt city in the Chriſtian world to blaſh , while 
they connive at a practice , which tends perhaps 
more than any thing elſe, to debauch the minds 
of apprentices clerks , and indeed of all the riſing 
generation ? It is certainly a nuiſance, and may 
legally be removed. The intereſt of ſome uncon- 
ſcientious individual might perhaps be injured 
by leſſening the ſale of his corrupting repreſen- 
tations; but what is the intereſt of an individual, 
when placed in competition with-the morals of 
the multitude? If the print · ſhops in a great city 
were to exhibit only virtuous prints, they might 
be highly ſerviceable to the cauſe of morality. 
The ſerious part of mankind have complained, 
that ſome of the catchpenny periodical publica- | 
tions have of late been embelliſhed , as it is 
called, with ſuch prints, as tend immediately to 
corrupt private life, and moſt eſſentially to injure 
ſociety. Neither have they appeared clandeſtine- 
ly , but have boldly ſolicited notice by a deſcription 
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of their contents in the public advertiſements. 


The ſerious part of mankind have, I ſay „com- 
plained, and have aſked each other, whether the 


official guardians af religion and decency have been 


ſo immerſed in politics, or ſo engaged in purſuit 
of preferment, as not to have noticed publications 
which they ought, if they poſſeſſed ſufficient in- 
fluence, to have ſuppreſſed? They who have ſons 
and daughters cannot but apprehend danger, 
when the moſt licentious pictures are daily ob- 
truded on the public eye; and they cannot help 
thinking, at the ſame time, that the prefervation 
of the children of the commonwealth deſerves at 
leaſt as much attention from the legiſlature, as the 
preſervation of hares and puppies. 

The art of painting is one of thoſe innocent 


and delightful means of pleaſure which Providence 


has kindly afforded to brighten the proſpects of 
human life. Under due reſtrictions, and with 
Proper direction, it may be rendered ſomething 
more than an elegant mode of pleaſing the eye 
and the imagination; it may eee _ My 
ful auxiliary of virtue. | 

It is but juſt to add, that ſoon aftas this paper 
was printed, but debe it was publiſhed, the 
magiſtrates of London iſſued orders for the proſe- 
cution of ſuch printſellers as ſhould exhibit licen- 
tious prints in their windows. Attempts have alfo 
been lately made to reſtrain licentious publications; 
but they have proved abortive; and it has been 
argued, perhaps with too much reaſon, that a 
public endeavour to impede will ſerve only to 
3 their circulation. 
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On the impropriety of publicly TY a new 
translation of rhe regal 1 


IM tranſlators of our Bible, it is allowed, had 
great merit; but, as nothing 1 is begun and per- 
fected at the ſame time, it is not ſurpriſing that 
the tranſlation is not exempt from the characteriſtic 
of all human undertakings. Critics, aſſiſted by 


the labors of the tranſlators, have proſecuted 


their inquiries into the Hebrew text, and have 
detected errors in it which they are willing to 
magnify into importance. Manuſcripts having been 


collated, and the Hebrew text at laſt aſcertained, 
as far perhaps as human ingenuity can aſcertain 
it, there ſeems, at the completion of the labor, 


to be a wiſh among the critics for a new tranſlation. 


For my own part, if I may venture to give an 
opinion contrary to that of the profound collators 


of Hebrew manuſcripts, I cannot help thinking a 


new tranſlation of the Bible an attempt extremely 
dangerous, and quite unneceſſary. Inſtead of 
ſerving the cauſe of religion, Which is the oſten- 


ſible motive for the wiſh, I am convinced that 


Nothing would more by tend to ſhake 


the faith of many worthy believers. 
Time gives a venerable air to all things, to 
men, to trees, to buildings, and to books. Sacred 


things acquire peculiar ſanctity by long duration. 
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A new church, with all the embelliſhments of 


Grecian architecture, is far leſs venerable than the 


Gothic tower overgrown with moſs. The preſent 


tranſlation of the Bible derives an advantage from 


its antiquity greatly ſuperior to any which could 
ariſe from the correction of its inaccuracies. Ima- 


gine a Roman ſenator or warrior, dreſſed out like 


a powdered beau of modern times. Much more 


care is beſtowed on him in his preſent dreſs. He 


is nicely and accurately arrayed in every part. But 
What is the reſult? He is now pretty, and before 


he was majeſtic, Juſt ſo, were the Bible corrected 
and modernized; it would probably become more 


| ſhowy, and perhaps leſs inaccurate ; but it would 
loſe that air of ſanctity, which enables it to make 
an impreſſion which no accuracy could produce. 

We have received the Bible in the very words 
in which it now ſtands from our fathers; we have 
learned many pafſſages of it by heart in our infancy ; 
we find it quoted in ſermons from the earlieſt to 


the lateſt times; ſo that its phraſe is become fami- 


liar to our ear, and we ceaſe to be ſtartled at 
apparent difficulties. Let all this be called prej u- 
dice; but it is a prejudice which univerſally pre- 


valid 4 in the middle and the lower ranks; and we | 


ſhould hardly recogniſe the Bible, were i810 be 


read in our churches in any other words than 


thoſe which our fathers have heard before us. 
It is true, indeed, that ſome very devout and 
well-meaning people carry the prejudice too far, 


when they profeſs to believe, that our tranſla- 
tion was written with the finger of the Almighty, 
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and chat to alter a tittle of it is to be guilty of 
blaſphemy. But ſtill, as the faith of ſuch perſons 
is ſtrong, and their intentions pious, it would be 
imprudent to ſhock their minds by an innovation 
which they could not help confidering as an inſult 
on heaven. If the leſſons in the church were to 
be read in different words from thoſe which they 
have heard from their infancy, their faith might 
be more endangered than by all the arguments 
of the deiſts. And ſuch perſons, though the ſar- 
caſtic may ſtigmatize them as weak brethren, are 
too valuable members, eſpecially in this age, to 
be wantonly cut off from the body of the church. 
But forbearing to urge the air of veneration 
acquired by time, or the attachments formed by 
prejudice to the Bible » I cannot help thinking, 
that the preſent tranſlation ought to be retained 
in our churches for its intrinſic beauty and excel- 
lence. We have had one ſpecimen of a new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible by a very learned and ingenious 
biſhop. It is exact and curious, but I will ven- 
ture to ſay it approaches not to the majeſty , ſub- 
limity, and fire of the old tranſlation. A reader, 
after going through it, will not, upon the whole, 
receive ſo deep and laſting an impreſſion from it, 
as from the old one with all its imperfections. 
And it is from the general effect of a work that 
1ts excellence muſt be eſtimated. 0 
The poetical paſſages of ſcripture arequentivirly 
pleaſing in the preſent tranſlation. The language, 
though it is ſimple and natural, is rich and expreſ- 
five, Solomon's Song, difficult as it is to be 
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interpreted, may be read with delight, even if we 
attend to little elſe but the brilliancy of the diction; 


and it is a circumſtance which increaſes its grace, 
that it appears to be quite unſtudied. The Pſalms, 


as well as the whole Bible, areliterally tranſlated, 

and yet that tranſlation abounds with paſſages 
exquiſitely beautiful and irrefiſtibly tranſporting. 
Even where the ſenſe is not very clear, nor the 
connexion of ideas obvious at firſt ſight, themind 
is ſoothed and the ear raviſhed, with the ] power- 
ful yet unaffected charms of the ſtyle. It is not 
indeed neceſſary to enlarge on the excellencies of 
the tranſlation in general; for its beauties are ſuch 


as are to be recognized by feeling more than by 
deſcription; and it muſt be owned, that they have 


been powerfully felt by the majority of the nation 
ever ſince the firſt edition. In many a cattage 
and farm-houſe, where the Bible and Prayer-book 
conſtitute the library, the ſweet ſongs of Iſrael, 
and the entertaining hiſtories of Joſeph and his 
brethren , Saul and Jonathan, conſtitute a never- 
failing ſource of lieart-felt pleaſure: 

It is falſe refinement, vain philoſophy, and an 
immoderate love of diſſipation, which cauſes ſo 
little attention to be paid to this venerable book 
in the buſy and gay world. If we do not diſ- 
claim all belief in its contents, it is ſurely a great 
omiſſion in many gentlemen and ladies who wiſh 

to be completely accompliſhed , or, think them- 
ſelves ſo already, to be utterly unacquainted with 
the ſacred volume. It is our duty to inſpect it, and 


it is graciouſly ſo ordered, that our duty in this 
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inſtance may be a pleaſure; for the Bible is truly 
pleaſing, conſidered only as a collection of very 
ancient and curious hiſtory and poetry. 
With reſpect to the impropriety of appointing | 

a new tranſlation to be read in churches, what I 
have advanced on the ſubject is only matter of 
opinion, and may perhaps be found in the event 
erroneous. I ſhall, however, very confidently 
ſay, that innovations of this kind are of the higheſt 
importance, and may probably be attended with 
the moſt violent concuſſions. They ought there- | 
fore to be attempted only when there is an abſo- 
| lute neceſſity for them, and after the matureſt 
deliberation. 


\ 


L 


On tlie multiplicution of books. 


N. amuſements are more eaſily attainable, and 
attended with more ſolid ſatisfaction and fewer 
inconveniencies, than the literary. In theſe late 
ages, there is foarcely a ſubject, which can reaſon- 
ably excite human curiolity ,, on which ſatisfac- 
tory information may not be acquired by the 
peruſal of books, which, from their multitude , 
are obvious to all who are diſpoſed to give them 
their attention. Poetry, hiſtory, eloquence, and 
— philoſophy, in all its ramifications, are conſtantly 
at hand, and 2 to gratify the mental appetite 
with 
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with every elegant variety of intellectual ſuſtenance. 
The imagination can at all times call up, by the 
medium of books, the moſt vivid repreſentations 
of every object, which the phyſical and moral 
world have been known to produce. Exempt from 
the inconveniencies of foreign travel, from the 
_ dangers of a military life, from the narrow eſcapes 
of the voyager, and fra the tumult of political 
engagements,” the ſtudent can enjoy, in the 
comfortable retreat of his library, all that has 
employed the active faculties. of man in — 
department of life. | 


As a ſource of a very lively, „ As wells as a pure | 


pleaſure, reading is become the conſtant | amuſe- 


ment of that conſiderable part of the community, 


whom the circumſtances of profeſſion, ſex, or 
inclination, have confined to a ſedentary life. The 
age is ſaid to be diſſipated, and the moſt ſuper- 
ficial obſervation will juſtify the complaint. Yet 
it muſt, on the other hand, be acknowledged, 
that it is moſt extenſively enlightened. Books, 
that poſſeſs originality. and real merit, are ſtill 
encouraged. Circulating libraries, furniſhed with 
valuable as well as trifling wekks g1 and: ſocieties: 


eſtabliſhed for the purchaſe of new publications, 


abound throughout the kingdom. The ſtream of 
national knowledge is certainly diffuſe; nor is there 
ſufficient reaſon to aſſert, what ſome have main- 
tained, that it is become ſhallow: by diffuſion; If- 
the produtticns of thoſe who have gone before are 
richer and more ſolid, it reflects not diſgrace on 


their followers, whoſe diſcoveries are. W 
1. 22 
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by the firſt inveſtigators. He who firſt opens the 


mine, will return laden with treaſure at an eaſy 


rate. He who ſucceeds may, with more ſagacity 
and labor, acquire leſs; nor ſhould it detract from 


his praiſe, that he brings forth little where wager 


remained. 
In this advanced ſtage of inde] much of 


the ſindent's life is neceſſarily employed in retra- 


cing the progreſs of thoſe who have preceded him. 
He heaps up knowledge, and has often little time, 


even if he has inclination and ability, to com- 


municate it in a correct and graceful manner. 


There is little doubt, but that many of the lite- 


rati, who have never written, are at leaſt equal 
in the extent of their knowledge to the writers 


whom they ſtudy and admire. They have never 


written, perhaps, from indolence, and perhaps 
from a want of a power to utter, with agreeable 
facility, what they apprehend with clearneſs. Theſe 
muſt be ſupplied with a conſtant ſacceſſion of 
books; and it is found by experience, that few 
books please more cordially, or at leaſt excite 
attention more forcibly ;'than thoſe of contem- 


 Porary authors. It appears then, that, for the 


ſake of the learned as well as the common reader, 
the multiplication of books, though it has ſome- 


times been lamented, ought, upon the whole, 


to be encouraged. No one is compelled to read 
what he does not approve. A ſumptuous: enter- 


tainment is prepared, nor ſhould the gueſt find 
fault with the number or variety of the diſhes. 


They are all laid before him with deſign to give 
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him pleaſure, and it is eaſy to ſele that which- 
is capable of affording it, and to refuſe all that is 
inſipid or diſguſtful. 

Modern authors are naturally diſpoſed to juſtify 
to themſelves and others the addition which they 
make to the number of books. They are unwil- 
ling to ſuppoſe, that every ſabjec is anticipated; 
that all the avenues to fame are cloſed; that the 
knowledge acquired by ſtudy, and adorned by 
the expreſſion of genius, is incapable of obtaining 
its proper reward, the praiſe of every ingenuous 
and congenial mind. Literary productions con- 
tinue, therefore, to multiply, and every writer 


finds ſome plaufible apology for preſenting to the 
public an additional volume. ä 


Ne LL 


Letters the ſource of ſolid conſolation. 


1 Atred writers, the heathen philoſophers, 
all who have either thought or written with ſoli- 
dity, have agreed that man is born to trouble, 
and that few and evil are his days. The moral 
poet Euripides has ſaid, that to be a Man is a 
ſufficient plea for being miſerable; and who, 
indeed, has not felt this truth ? | | | 
Vet it is at the ſame time true, that the kind 
hand of Providence has ſcattered flowers as well 
as thorns in the Toad of life; — che great {kill 


* 


required, is to ſelect thoſe that are perennial, thoſe 
that do not bud, blow, and wither in a day, 
from thoſe that ſhine with tranſient luſtre, or 
conceal poiſonons qualities under a vivid foliage. 
Among the many arguments for a claſſical and 
comprehenſive education, there are few which 
ought to have a greater weight, than that it ena» 
bles thoſe who enjoy the benefit of it, to derive 
the pureſt, the ſweeteſt, the moſt. elegant, and 
the leaſt injurious e from themſelves and 


from reflection. The man of taſte and learning 


creates, as it were, a little world of his own, in 
which he exerciſes His faculties; and he "Rs his 
moſt exalted ſatisfactions ariſing from things , 


the exiſtence of which is ſcarcely known to the 


vulgar mind. 

The parent in the middle ranks of Ute; who 
is able to place his ſon above dependence, con- 
tributes more to his real happineſs, when he gives 
him a taſte for the claſſics, and for ſtudies which 
will exalt his nature, than when, by making him 
a trader without a gentleman's education, he 
affords him an opportunity of hereafter ſhining in 
the mean magnificence of wealth , unaccompanied 


with elegance and liberality. To poſleſs thouſands 


with the narrow ſpirit of a mere ſtock-jobber, 
can add but little real happineſs. But to poſleſs 


2 juſt taſte for a Virgil, and for the other fine 


writers whom the world has long admired; to be 


capable of feeling their beauties, with only the 
common comforts and bee of life, will 


confer an elegance, and dignity of mind; and will 
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cauſe a finer pleaſure than was ever known to a 
Craſſus or a Clive. | 

Where, indeed, ſhall we find objects capable 
of attaching the mind in every ſtage of life, in 
every condition, in every time, in every place, 
but in the walks of literature? Theſe ſtudies, 
ſays Cicero, in a paſſage which can never be too 
often repeated, afford nouriſhment to our youth, 
delight our old age, adorn proſperity, ſupply a 
refuge in adverſity, are a conſtant ſource of plea- 
ſure at home, are no impediment while abroad, 
attend us in the night- ſeaſon, and accompany us 
in our travels and retirements. The great ſtateſ- 
man ſpoke the diClates of his own experience. To 
his hours of dejection and privacy, we owe many 
of his fineſt philoſophical treatiſes, in the com- 
poſition of which he a while forgot his own and 
his country's calamity. 

Deep ſorrow is known to ſeek ſolitude for indul- 
gence. Company may diſſipate, the lighter cares, 
but it appears like mockery to real woe. Add to 
this , that to mix with company while under the 
influence of grief, unleſs it is the company of fami- 
liar friends, is a violation of the rules of propriety, 


ſince it tends to throw a damp on that cheerful- 


neſs, to promote which is one of the ends of ſo- 
ciety. But ſolitude invites to reading; and amid 
the great variety of books, ſome one may always 
be found in uniſon with our own temper. In the 
retirements. of our library, no infolent intruder 
can upbraid us for deſinclination or incapacity to 
. taſte convivial enjoyment. There we may find 
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balſam for every wound of the mind, and a lenient 


medicine for every diſeaſe. 


When the proſpects which preſent themſelves 
in the common road of life are dark and dreary, 
the man of taſte can ſtep aſide into the elyſium 
of poeſy, and tread the flowery paths, and view 
the gilded ſcenes which fancy raiſes with the magic 
of enchantment. The ingenious biographer of the 
poet Gray has informed us, that the moſt ap- 
proved productions of his friend were brought 
forth ſoon after the death of one whom the poet 
loved. Sorrow led him to ſeek for ſolace of the 
muſe. That the muſe ſmiled on her votary, every 
reader of taſte has already acknowledged. Sacred 


hiſtory has acquainted us with the power of mufic 


over the paſſions, and there is little doubt but the 
verſe as well as the lyre of David, can ſooth the 
troubled ſpirits to repoſe. | 
It is difficult to be attached to the common 
objects of human purſuit, without feeling the ſordid 
or the troubleſome paſſions. But in the purſuits 
of learning, all is liberal, noble, generous. They 
require and promote chat comprehenſive mode of 


thinking , which overlooks the little and mean 


occupation of the vulgar mind. To the man of 
philoſophical obſervation, the world appears as a 
theatre, in which the buſy actors toil and weary 


| thoatielves for his amuſement. He ſees the emp- 
tineſs of many objects which are ardently purſued ; 


he is acquainted with the falſe glitter that ſurrounds 


him; he knows how ſhort and unſubſtantial are 


the good and evil that excite all the ardor of 
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purſuit and abhorrence; and can therefore derive 
a degree of delight bm reflection, of which they 
who are deeply, and even ſucceſsfully intereſted 
in them, can never participate. Notwithſtandin 
the charms of opulence, Socrates and Epictetus 
have attracted more admirers , and probably 
enjoyed more tranquillity of mind, than the richeſt 
publican of Athens and Rome. 

It is true, that learning ſhould be purſued as a 
qualifantion for the ſeveral profeſſions of civil life ; 
but excluding the motives of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, it is to be cultivated for its own ſake , by 
thoſe who underſtand and wiſh to enjoy, under 
every circumſtance, the utmoſt attainable happi- 
neſs. Next to religion „it is the beſt and ſweeteſt - 
ſource of comfort in thoſe hours of dejection ; 
which every mortal muſt ſometimes experience. 
It conſtitutes one of the moſt ſolid pillars to ſup- 
port the tottering fabric of human felicity, and 
commonly contributes as much to virtue as to 
nn and rational enjoyment. 


LR | No LIL. 


On the excellence of lord Bacon as a moraliſt. 


5 No acts are ſo truly our own as thoſe of the 
underſtanding. The world has long agreed in ad- 


miration of Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles of 


Sweden; and the remark of Cicero ſeems not to 
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have occurred to them, that the glory of a general 
is in great meaſure derived from the merit of thoſe 
who obey him, and that a thouſand contingen- 


cies muſt conſpire, to give efficacy to the beſt 


concerted plans of military operation. 
But the works of genius are commonly pro- 


duced in ſolitude. 'Themn.d forms its own deſign, 


and purſues within itſelf all the methods that con- 
duce to its accompliſhment. Fortune has little 
influence in retarding or promoting its purpoſes. 
If, then, the proportion of glory, which ought 
to band to an individual, is to be eftimated 


by perſonal merit, independently of external aid 


and accidental events; the triumphs of inge- 
nuity muſt be held more. honorable than the 


triumphs of valor, and a conqueſt of the intel- 


lectual world more worthy the dignified page of 
hiſtory, than the ſubjection of the terraqueous 
globe. Such a conqueror is the great Bacon; and 
when the world ſhall have corrected its erroneous 


judgment, he will be placed in a rank ſuperior 


to the ſon of Philip. 
_— popular hiſtorian of England has, however, 


depreciated the merit of this glory of our nation. 
Hume has plainly pronounced him inferior to the 


Florentine philoſopher Galileo ; and he attributes 
the great applauſe that has . paid to him to 
the illiberal partiality of our national ſpirit. Some- 

thing more reaſonable. than the ſuggeſtions of 
this ſpirit will prompt many to attribute his 


detraction to national envy. 
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The teſtimony of foreigners, who cannot be 
biaſſed by this prejudice, is truly honorable to 
our great philoſopher. Baco Verulamius, for ſo 
they call him, is more frequently mentioned , 


and with higher applauſe, than the ingenious 
philoſopher of Italy. Great as have been the 


praiſes beſtowed an Bacon in his own country , 
they have never reached the high encomiums of 
foreign univerſities. 

It was the great miſtake of Ariſtotle to have 
accommodated his phyſics to his logic, inſtead 
of rendering his logic ſubſervient to his phyſics z 
and, as the critics have obſerved , by inverting 
the natural order of things, to have ſubjected 
the end to the means. To remove this error , 
our philoſopher invented his novum organum, in 
Which he teaches to reaſon by induction; a more 
effectual method of eliciting truth, than the anti- 
quated and trifling forms of a pen ſyllogiſna, 
This work is acknowledged to be his maſter - piece; 
and its beneficial effect in aſcertaining ſcience, by 


reducing it to the teſt of experiment, is alone 


ſufficient to entitle him to all the fame he enjoys. 
| But his predominant excellence in promoting 
the ſcience of nature , feems almoſt to have ab- 
ſorbed his gloryas a moraliſt. His genius, however, 
formed to penetrate into all ſubjects on which it 
directed its beams , made thoſe diſcoveries in 
common life and common manners, which, it 
might be ſuppoſed, would be leſs likely to occur 
to the deep and recluſe ſpeculator than to the 
man of bulineſs. In all his moral writings there 


—— 
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is a ſolidity of remark, which enables the reader 


to ſelect ſomething uſeful on every peruſal. It is 


this original and ſubſtantial excellence, which 
gives a grace to his writings not to be deformed 
by aſtyle by no means uniformly elegant; though 
Sir Richard Baker, whoſe taſte, however, was 
not equal to his knowledge, aſſerts of it, that 
Bacon has written in ſo ſweet a ſtyle, that, like 
manna , it pleaſes every palate. 
Men of profound ſcience commonly excel more. 
in judgment than in wit. But Bacon is acknow- 
ledged to have diſplayed a very conſiderable de- 
gree of wit in his moral lucubrations. Rapin ſays, 
there is more of it in his ethics, than in any 
of his writings ; for which I think a reaſon may 


be eaſily alligned. Obſervations on men and 


manners admit a playful ingenuity of thought; 
but the features of ſevere ſcience are not often to 


be relaxed by the ſallies of a ſportive fancy. 


I have often regretted , that ſo ſagacious an 
underſtanding was not more frequently employed 
in ſpeculations more generally uſeful, than thoſe - 
ſublime ſubjects of ſcience which are unconnected 
with practice. Had he employed that ſubtilty 


of obſervation, in remarking and deſcribing man- 


ners, which is conſpicuous in ſome uſeleſs con- 
jectures in natural philoſophy, there is little doubt 


but the world would have received great light, 


where light is moſt wanted, in the art of regula- 
ting our paſſions, and the conduct of life. The 


little he has left us is an invaluable treaſure; and 


the work I ſhould moſt wiſh to recover, if all his 
productions were loſt, is the Moral Eſſays. 


ä ö 
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The Advancement of Learning, though much 
leſs read than the ſuperficial works of later times, 
is one of the moſt entertaining and improving 
books in the language. The remarks in it ſtrike 
the mind with ſuch an evidence of conviction , 
that the truth diſcovered pleaſes like that derived 
from mathematical demonſtration. The thoughts 
of Bacon have this peculiar excellence, that they 
not only pleaſe and convince, by their juſtneſs, 
but lead the mind to think ſtill farther on the 
ſubject, and aſſiſt it in its efforts. Not like the 


trifling writer, who is forced to make the moſt 


advantage of a good idea by dilating it, as the 
gold- beater extends a little gold ; Hacon leaves 
the reader to comment on a ſolid reflection, when 
he has once given it utterance in a clear and con- 
ciſe expreſſion. | | 

His reputation as an hiſtorian , though great 
during his life, ſeems gradually to have declined, 
and is now nearly loſt. His Reign of Henry the 
Seventh is only read by thoſe whoſe veneration 
for him induces them to acquaint themſelves with 
all his works. 

Whatever defects the prevalence of a bad taſte 
may have occaſioned in ſome of his productions, 
we may compare them altogether to a venerable 
pile of Gothic architecture, which, though it has 
not to boaſt the grace of Grecian elegance, or 
the finery of the Chineſe ſtyle, polleſles a ſolidity 
and ſubſtance , which will cauſe it to endure , 


when not one ſtone ſhall be left upon another in 
the edifices of a more refined or oſtentatious taſte. 
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When we compare this great man's writings 
with ſome of the weakneſſes of his life, we are 
tempted to exclaim with a modern delineator of 
characters, Alas, poor human nature! 


Ne LIII. 
on the. choice of a prof 1 ion. 


— 


M... has been aid on the SM of diſ- 
covering the genius at a puerile age and of con- 
ſulting nature in the choice of a profeſſion. Yet 
after all, chance uſually determines the boy's deſ- 
tination. a 

It is, indeed, by no means eaſy to find in the 
child the diſtinguiſhing excellence of the future 
man. The mind, in the courſe of a few years, 
appears to undergo a total renovation. Different 
faculties, like different trees, put forth the bloſ- 
ſoms which preſage the fruit, at earlier or later 
periods, according to ſome interior arrangement, 
which eludes reſearch. They who have taken the 
moſt pains to learn the natural propenſity of the 
young mind, and have been led, by ſome ſtrik- 
ing appearance, to chuſe a future employment 
for it, have found their pupils no more ſkilful 
or ee , than thoſe who were directed to 
the ſame plan merely by fortuitous circumſtances. 
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Few parents, and few ſuperintendants of ed ncation. 
are capable of forming this judgment; a judgment 


that muſt proceed from an intimate knowledge 


of the human heart, and a long experience of 
the changes produced in it by time and accidents: 


But it is leſs difficult to diſcover the advan- 


tages and diſadvantages of the various employ- 
ments of life, than to point out thoſe who are 
formed by nature to fill them with honor. 

The clerical profeſſion ſeems to be well adapted 
to promote the happineſs of him who can com- 
mand his paſſions, and who 1s of a contented 
diſpoſition. Such a one is a Chriſtian philoſopher, 
and profeſſes the agreeable privilege of inſtructing 
his fellow- creatures in moral, philoſophical, and 
religious truths, He 1s at liberty to purſue one 


of the pleaſanteſt and the moſt tranquil paths ok 


life, that which leads through the quiet, yet 


diverſified regions of learning. He is uſually re- 


ſpected much more than thoſe whoſe birth and 

fortunes have placed them in a higher ſphere. He 
is more a maſter of his time, that invaluable 
poſſeſſion, than thereſt ofthe buſy world, becauſe 
his engagements are at an appointed ſeaſon. But 
if to accumulate money, either from the neceſ- 


ſity of providing for a family, or from ayarice, 
be his object, he will find himſelf miſerable, be- 


cauſe he is placed in a ſituation, where his Joke 


cannot often be gratified with ende and honor. 
The ſtipends of the moſt uſeful part of the clergy, 


thoſe who officiate, are often not greater than the 


earnings of a hireling mechanic. Yet an appearance 
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of a competency muſt be ſupported by the 
curate, not from pride alone, but from a laudable 
deſign of accompliſhing the purpoſes of his profeſ- 
fion. In vain will he preach, in vain will he 
ſet a good example, if a mean appearance and 
mode of living contradict the received opinions 
of congruity, and produce contempt. There are 
indeed rich preferments ; but theſe, it is obſer- 
ved, do not uſually fall to merit as the reward 
of it, but are laviſhed where intereſt and family 
connexion put in their irreſiſtible claim. They 
ſeem, in this age, to be conſidered as ſupple- 
mental proviſions for the younger brothers of 
opulent and noble families. He, therefore, who 
has neither intereſt nor connexions, muſt learn, 
when he enters on this profeſſion , to view the 
goods of this world in the light in which they have 
been conſidered by the wiſeſt and the beſt of mortals. 

More families have been raiſed to civil emi- 
nence by the ſtudy of the law, than by any other 
purſuit. Riches and honors have been profuſely 
accumulated on its ſucceſsful profeſſors. The mul- 
tiplication of ſtatutes, and the variety of forms 
in modern times, have indeed rendered the ſtudy 
uncommonly intricate and laborious, and it ſeems 
therefore to merit uncommon rewards. But dif- 
tinguiſhed ſucceſs is neceſſarily confined to few, 
and many have worn out a good conſtitution in 
peruſing books of all others the leaſt amuſing , 
without any return-of honor or of profit. In this 
age the profeſſion is over-run by the multitude 
of nominal, if not real ſtudents. Formerly the 
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heir to a good eſtate was brought up to little elſe 
than fox-hunting, and to be in at the death, and 
to water the quorum ten miles round, were the 


objects of his higheſt ambition; but now he is 


uſually entered at an inn of court, adviſed to read 
Blackſtone, and. called to the bar. And though 
he ſhould never ſucceed there, yet it is certainly 
better to let a young man have a profeſſion to 
employ his thoughts, than to ſuffer him to live 
in idleneſs and vice. But when, after a life of 
uſeful labor, the advocate is rewarded with a 
judge's appointment, his labor does not ceaſe. 
Eaſe, his proper recompence , remains till at a 
ene Perhaps, during the time of buſineſs, 
there are few employments more irkſome and 
unhealthy. The truly valuable rewards are indeed 
ſeldom obtained in the law, till age and appli- 
cation have weakened the powers of perception; 
and when theſe are decayed , what are external 
advantages? Upon the whole, we may conclude, 
that though the profeſſion of the law, when at- 
tended with ſucceſs, is lucrative , and HE” adapt- 


ed to raiſe and eſtabliſh a family, it is ſeldom 


conſiſtent with perſonal tranquillity. 
The preparation for the practice of phyſic is 
by no means agreeable. A philoſopher, may indeed 


attend a diſſection with pleaſure, as affording 


an opportunity for the obſervation of nature; but 
it muſt always be diſguſting to view the loathſome 
objects of an infirmary. Vet this diſcipline is neceſ- 
| fary; for books alone are of little uſe.” After all 


theexpenſe and labor of education, it is mortifying 
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to the ſenſibility of merit to obſerve thoſe. 
chiefly encouraged , who have little elſe to recom- 
mend them than confidence and external grace 
of behaviour. He whole ſolid knowledge indu- 
ces him to ſpeak with diffidence on the ſucceſs 
of a preſcription , is thought by the genera- 
lity leſs able than the bold pretender. With 
all his phyſiological ſcience, if he has not the 


addreſs to conciliate the whims of faſhion 


on his ſide , his ſenſe of feeling will ſeldom be 
ſoothed by the grateful application of a fee. Men 


of ſenſe may reſpect him, but he muſt be enriched: 


by old women and fools. When, however, he 
is ſufficiently employed, itmuſt be an additional 
pleaſure to the natural ſatisfaction of ſucceſs, to 
find his own emolument ariſing from givingeaſe 
to the diſtreſſed. Vet it is by no means adviſable, 
that any ſhould be trained to this profeſſion, who 


do not poſſeſs ſuch a degree of independence, as 
may enable them to be eaſy under the a 


of a capricious world. 

The army affords a fine tin for thoſe | 
ſpirits, which are too reſtleſs for domeſtic life. But 
though it has many charms for a warm imagina- 
tion, it ſeems little adapted to give ſolid comfort 
at any time, much leſs in the ſeaſon of infirmity” 
and in old age. It is happy for the common-. 
wealth, as things are now conſtituted, that the 
acknowledged gentility of the profeſſion oblite- 
rates the ſenſe of its hardſhip and inconvenience. 

Still leſs ſuited to afford tranquil pleaſure „ 


| he navy is yer.” always ſupplied « even by thoſe 


who 
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who have eaſe and affluence at home. To be 
confined with a crowd for many months in a wood- 
en machine, is a ſituation which nothing but uſe 
and en could render tolerable. This lot, 
however, mult fall to ſome; and it does not ap- | 
pear, that they to whom it tas n are lol 
happy than the reſt of mankind. Providence 
wiſely and kindly fits the diſpoſition to external 
circumſtances. 
The employment of merchandiſe is commonly 
_ eſteemed leſs liberal than any of theſe; and it is 
true, that the preparation for it, md the arts 
of keeping and improving money, have a tendency 
to contract the ſentiments. The profeſſions have 
ſome connexion with public ſpirit, with ſcience 
and philanthropys. The trader's views ſeem to 
centre in private emolument; and thongh he is 
highly beneficial to the community, it ſeems not 
from intention; on the contrary , he appears 
ever ready to take advantage of it without injury 
to his character, and conſequently to his intereſt. 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that in our commer- 
cial country, and in the preſent age, the mer- 
cantile orders have frequently ſhown themſelves 
truly honorable and enlightened; and he would 
act imprudently and ridiculouſſy, Who ſhould 
flight a good opportunity of introducing his ſon, 
to a ſucceſsful merchandiſe, merely becauſe it has 
not been held ſo liberal as the profeſſion of him 
who ſtarves with a doctor's degree. 
All the occupations of life are found to have 
4 advantages and diſadvantages admirably 
1. | 23 
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adapted to preſerve the juſt equilibrium of hap- 
- pineſs. This we may confidently aſlert, that, 
whatever are the inconveniences of any of them, 
they are all-preferable to a life of inaction; to that 
wretched liſtleſſneſs, which is net to pur- 
ſue pleaſure as a nel „and by rendering it 
the object of ſevere and unvaried attention, deſ- 
troys its very eflence. 


Ne LIV. 


1. affeftation of the character of ſportſmen. 


3 that are hurtful to man, and are 
therefore deſtroyed by him, ſeem to have an 
inſtinctive knowledge of their enemy, and avoid 
his approach before they can have experienced 
his power or his contrivance. Man likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes a counteracting inſtinct, which leads him 
to the receſſes of the foreſt, 80 85 bears him with 
alacrity nt, all * dan gers and e e of 
a chaſe. 

I his inſtinct was neceſſary to hls ſubſiſtence 5 
as well as defence, in the ſavage ſtate ; for the 
prey that he caught was his only food. Implant- 
ed in _his. conſtitution , it continues to operate 
with great force, even when he is advanced to 
a, condition in which his wants are * id 
the i inventions of civilized lite, 


. 
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In our country , where every improvement 
of life is carried to an exalted height, the inſtinct 
of the hunter is certainly not deſtroyed by the 
new propenſities which are ſuperinduced in a ſtate 
of civilization. There is ſcarcely an individual 
of thoſe who are not refined to a very nncom- 
mon degree, who delights not in the ſports of the 
field. The rich muſt notflatter themſelves with 
an idea that their taſte is peculiar to themſelves; 
for there is really no taſte more vulgar , and 
more prevalent among the loweſt orders, than 
the taſte for deſtroying noxious animals, protected 
by the legiſlature for the amuſement of the wealthy. 
The mechanic leaves, without remorſe, the em- 
ployment which is to ſupport himſelf and his family, 
to follow the eſquire in the chaſe of a fox, and 
would rather ſhoot a pheaſant or inſnare a trout, 
- than earn a guinea. The glee with which he re- 
counts the adventures of the purſuit, proves it to 
oe a pleaſure congenial to his heart. 


A wiſe politician , who did not wiſh to mono- 


| polize the delights of the chaſe, would encourage 
this natural propenſity among th vagabond and 
the unemployed. For beſides its utility in the 
deſtruction of vermin, it tends to infuſe a ſpirit, 
' a: hardineſs, and a ſubtilty, well ſuited to qua- 
lify ſuch perſons for the dangers and the hardſhips, 
the contrivances and the ſtratagems, of a naval 


and military life. A man who is excluded from 


more liberal employments by the lowneſs of his 
ſtation, may render himſelf a uſeful member of 


bociety by catching moles and hares, rats and 


foxes. 
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But it is really no leſs ridiculous than lament- 
able, that the heir to an eſtate, the man of edu- 
cation , ſhould forego the honors and pleaſures 
of ſocial , civil, and literary exertions, merely 
to enjoy the delight of joining a pack of hounds 
in the deſtruction of a helpleſs animal. Yet the 
truth is, this inſtinct, as I venture to call it, oper- 
ates with great violence among thoſe, whoſe op- 
portunities for improvement might enable them 
to ſubdue every leſs laudable relic of ſavage hu- 
manity. _ 

The noklis of our land, whoſe example might 
have a ſalutary nee i in diſſeminating every 
uſeful quality , are ſometimes deſtitute of all ideas 
ofexcelience beyond the ſphere of a ſtable. They 
indeed indulge their propenſfities of this kind with- 
out control, The laws are on their ſide, and 
the poor man is prevented from deſtroying the 
vermin that fattens on his ſubſtance. The game- 
laws are, however, confeſſed by thoſe who enact 
them, to be a diſprace to an enlightened age. 
At the ſame time that they infringe on liberty, 
they argue a very conſiderable degree of barbariſm. 

The love of rural ſports, with all their ap- 
pendages of horſes, dogs, and jockies, is at preſent 
carried ſo far, that the gentleman by birth labors 
to lower hidnfelf to the rank of a huntſman, and 
even drefles. himſelf in the garb of an oſtler. It 
would not, in the preſent day , be ſurpriſing to 
meet a privy- counſellor or aj judge! in the exterior 
of a whipper-in. 


And why ſhould they be cenſured? P ſays the 


* 
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| Pretender to ſuperior reaſon. Is a man leſs honeſt 
or leſs learned, according to any difference in 
his dreſs? It is certain that, if the world were 
filled with philoſophers, it would be a circums 
ſtance of little moment. But every thing that 
lowers the great in the eyes of the vulgar, injures 
ſociety by diſturbing the ſettled climax of ſubor- 
dination. The vulgar are awed into ſubmiſſion 
by no methods ſo effectually as by a reſpectable 
outſide. Were a clergyman, for inſtance, to 
aſcend the pulpit in the dreſs of a jockey, ſuch a 
dreſs as ſome are ſeen to wear in the week-days, 
he might ſpeak with the tongue of an angel , 
and yet be diſregarded. His appearance, even 
on other occaſions, in the livery of a ſportſman, 
though it may make him paſs for -a knowing 
one, and recommend him to his patron , will 
degrade him among his pariſhioners, and contri- 
bute to render his order contemptible. 
The influence of dreſs on manners is conſis 


derable, though not much attended to by the | 


moraliſt. Horace indeed relates, that when Eutra- 
pelus wiſhed to do any one an injury, he gave 
him fine clothes. The cauſe of an effect thus pro- 
duced in the diſpoſition by the external habit, is, 
that the mind inſenſibly adopts ſomething of the 


character it perſonates. There is a natural love of | 


congruity , which inſenſibly cauſes the behaviour 
to correſpond with the dreſs. He who aflumes all 
the externals of low life, will ſoon exhibit proofs 
of internal abaſement. If the peer condeſcends to 


ſpend his days in a ſtable, and to dreſs like his 
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groom, he will ſoon differ from him in thoſe cireum- 
ſtances alone which render his degeneracy more 
conſpicuous and deteſtable. It will not be thought 

calumny to aſſert, that our own times have exhi- 


bited ſome melancholy bine of this diſgraceful | 


humiliation. 

A tafte for the pleaſures by” the race is indeed 
juſtified by the example of a moſt refined people. 
But the Greeks, it is imagined , did not adopt it 
as affording an opportunity for gaming. In our 


age and nation, it is warmly patronized by the 


illuſtrious and noble, not from liberal but mean 
views; and it is frequented by thoſe infernal 
wyerches; whofe profeſſion it is to take advantage 


of their fuperiors folly. And theſe, by a ſtrange _ 


event, are admitted to familiarity with the great, 
whoſe wealth they pillage, and whoſe princi- 


ples they corrupt. The ſtand, or gallery at a 


horfe- race, has been very juſtly likened to a 


. Pandemonium. 


Rural ſports, alſo , when not 3 a an 
attention greater than their importance will admit, 
nor as the buſineſs of life, afford a healthy and a 
manly relaxation. But when all the eircumſtan- 
ces which relate to them are conſidered with a 
feriouſnefs, and purfued with an ardor, which 
momentous buſineſs only can juftify, the moraliſt 
cannot help lamenting that fo much induſtry is 
miſplaced. When they lead the rich and liberal 


into company and occupations which degrade 


their dignity, he cannot but expreſs an indignant 
— He ſees with regret, at a time when 
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P . ies 


national virtue is particularly required, ſome of 
thoſe who have moſt influence in a nation, totally 
engaged with dogs, horſes, and grooms. 

To value a noble animal for its uſe, to admire 
it for its beauty and ſwiftneſs, to love it for its 
generous alacrity in the ſervice of man, is natural 
and reaſonable. It is indeed the mark of an 
amiable diſpoſition „to obſerve and to be pleaſed 
with the manners and actions of the poor animals 
whom nature has ſubjected to our command. If 
fidelity and generoſity are lovely qualities, the 
dog and the horſe have a peculiar claim to a ſhare | 

of affection. But they who circumſcribe their ideas 
within the verge of a ſtable, who prefer the com- 
pany of their irrational aniinal to the ſociety of a 
tellow- creature, ſeem to be in danger of gra- 
dually aſſimilating with the nature of their beaſts, 
and of acquiring a degree of brutal ferocity. 
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On the vanity and folly of departing from our pro- i| 
WE Jphere to become authors and orators , with- | 
out previous and JE preparation. | 


I: has been obſerved, that the writer who de- 


claims againſt vanity, is probably, at the ſame 1 
time, under its influence. There are however | 1 
ſome ſpecies of vanity, which, in compariſon with | 
others; are not only excuſable, but almoſt | 
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laudable. The vanity of wiſhin gto dns: in print; 8 


when the perſon who entertains it has been well 
educated, and is free from the neceſſity of atten- 
tion to any particular bufineſs for his ſupport , 
frequently operates as a ſtimulus to induſtry, and 
induſtry feldom fails of becoming, in ſome mode. 


or other, beneficial. If he, who is really a ſtudent 


by ban, feels an ambition to become an 


author, though he ſhould fail through the defect 


of his abilities, yet he cannot be ſaid to have acted 
out of character; neither does it often happen, 
that the time and attention which he has given 
to his work, is rumous to himfelf or family: for 
ſtudy is his employment, and he has been labor- 
ing in his vocation. He has innocently amuſed , 
and perhaps improved himſelf, though unable to 
communicate with ſucceſs theſe advantages to 
others. His vanity may be pardoned, 0 the 
fruits of it cannot be praiſed. | 

But it is common in this age to find Whilers - a 
and even manufacturers of a very: ſubordinate rank 
ſo faſcinated with the brilliancy of literary fame, 
or ſo over-run with what has been called the Itch. 
of ſcribbling, that they devote that time and 


thought to tagging wretched rhymes,” or penning 


paltry proſe, which onght to be ſpent in providing 
food and clothing for themſelves and their families. 
The unfortunate man, who has once contracted 
thin lamentable diſtemper, immediately feels an 
averſion for his trade or manual employment. 
He conſiders himſelf as a great natural genius, 
who has been brought up by his inj udicious parents 
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to a buſineſs far beneath him „and for which he 
is totally unfit. He is too delicate for hard or 


diſagreeable labor, and too volatile for the phleg- 
matic employment of a counter or a counting- 
houſe. But it is a certain truth, that we ſeldom 
ſucceed in the mode of life which we do not love; 


and diſtreſs of every kind is the certain conſequence 
of this miſplaced induſtry. 


[ wiſh the literary trader or mechanic to con- 


ſider, how very much out of character a ſtudent 


by profeſſion would appear, were he to invade 
the province of the workſhop, and to lay down 


the pen and the book for the chiſel or the ham- 


mer, or the laſt, or the needle, or the trowel. 


He would ſucceed but ill in his ſtudies, if he 
choſe to ſpend his'time at the counter and in the 
warehouſe, inſtead of the library; and the trader 
and mechanic may aſſure themſelves, that, not- 
withſtanding the flattering ſuggeſtions of their own 
_ vanity, they uſually appear no leſs abſurd, and 
ſucceed no leſs unhappily, in writing vel; than 
the ſtudent would in making a ſhoe, or ung 


: _ cheeſe and haberdaſhery. 


This unhappy rage for waſting paper is not 
only attended with the loſs of fame, but of money. 
The materials neceſſary for printing, and the 
modes of announcing the important production 
to the publie, are unavoidably attended with con- 
fiderable expenſe; and, alas! the fale is uſually 
ſo inconfiderable, as ſeareely to pay for the wear 
of pens, and the conſumption of ink. But it is 


really lamentable to ſee that money unneceſſarily 
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expended orl paper and print, which ought to 
go to butchers, bakers, brewers, and chandlers. 
I cannot help thinking it a benevolent action, 
when the periodicalpublications treat productions, 
| which originate from ſuch authors, with ſarcaſm 
and ridicule. Though the laſh of criticiſm may 
make-the ſimple culprit ſmart for a little while, 
it may have a moſt beneficial effect on him, in. 
ſaving him and his family from ſtarving. A mer- 
cantile or mechanical author ſwelled with fancied 
importance, and neglecting his buſineſs in purſuit 
of literary fame, would furniſh no bad topic for 
theatrical ridicule. Indeed, any effectual method 
of exploding a folly, which is ſo pregnant with 
miſery in private life, is greatly deſirable; and no 
treatment can be ſo effectual in ſuppreſſing what 
_ originates in vanity, as that which mortifies it moſt, 
contempt and ridicule. 
Blut this literary madneſs of the trading and 
mechanical orders diſplays itſelf in various ſymp- 
toms. If it produces many writers, I believe it 
produces more orators. They who cannot write, 
or at leaſt cannot ſpell, are more inclined to let 
their genius evaporate by the volubility of the 
tongue than of the pen; by which method their 
defects in the ſcience of orthography are concealed 
in elegance and pathos of elocution. The ſubjects 
are invariably politics and religion. If they can 
read, they derive political arguments from newſ- 
paper eſſays, and religious from Bolingbroke, 
Tindal, and the reſt of that low and contemptible 
ſet of writers. If they cannot read, they ſucceed . 
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better ſtill; for chen the arguments muſt neceſſa- 
rily proceed from imniediate inſpiration. The 
ſcene in which theſe rivals of Cicero and Demoſ- 
thenes chiefly ſhine, when they defend religion, 


is in the fields near Bedlam; and when they fight 


againſt church and ſtate, it is in thoſe ſchools of 
oratory , which Jately enabled London to vie 
with Athens, 

Now, Iwiſh I could Needed on thoſe redoubt- 
able rhetoricians to be hearers as well as ſpeakers, 


and to liſten to a very powerful and pathetic ſpecies 
of oratory, the cries and diſtreſs of a family at 


home, reduced to a ſtate of ſtarving, while the 


orator, inſtead of mending ſoles and heelpieces, 
or vending ſmall wares, is diſgorging nonſenſe on 


an audience of fools, who muſt be even more 
fooliſh than himſelf, if they are able to liſten to 
him with patience. 

To all writers and orators , who might be much 


more uſefully and honorably employed at the 


anvil or the loom, in the ſhop or the counting- 
Houſe, I will recommend the conſideration of how 
many requiſites are neceſlary to form a diſtinguiſhed 
writer and a good orator, No man can commu- 


nicate What is valuable to others, unleſs he has 


himſelf previouſly accumulated a plentiful ſtore. 


A liberal education, and much reading and reflec- 


tion, ſuperadded to a competent ſhare of natural 


ability, can alone enable a writer to produce what 


may deſerve the attention of a poliſhed age. More 
leiſure than can fall to the lot of thoſe who live 


by mercantile or manual induſtry, is neceſſary to 


attain an enſinence in literature. And with reſpect 
to the oratory which ſome of the lower orders are 
ſo fond of affecting, it is nſvally a habit of vain 
and noiſy babbling, little diſſimilar to the ravings 
of madneſs, and not unfrequently leading to it. 
I have myſelf ſeen the dreadful effects of metho- 
diſtical enthuſiaſm. Many an honeſt taylor or 
ſhoemaker has turned preacher, and hurried him- 
ſelf, and many of his hearers, into abſolute lunacy. 
And even that kind of ſpeechifying, which ſome 
perſons in the mercantile walks of life are ſo fond 
of diſplaying in clubs, committees, and aſſocia- 
tions, often tends to no other purpoſe but to 
. waſte time, and fill the ſpeaker with a ſelf-conceit 
which ſometimes terminates in his ruin, by giving 
his ambition a wrong direction. Iam well aſſured, 
that a miſplaced attention to letters, and a fooliſh 
vanity in ſcribbling in newſpapers and periodical 
repoſitories, has contributed greatly to increaſe the 
number of advertiſements in the London Gazette. 
Nothing can be more laudable than that mer- 
chants, traders, and mechanics, ſhould fill up 
their intervals of leiſure in reading books adapted 
to their various taſtes, abilities, and previous im- 
pProvements. But they muſt be cautious, leſt the 
Charms of literary purſuits operate upon them in 
ſuch a manner as to bring on that fatal diſtemper, 
the ſcribbling itch, or the rage of oratory. The 
manuſcripts which they ſhould delight in com- 
poling ſhould be day-books, ledgers, bills, and 
letters to correſpondents, and their rhetoric ſhould 
chiefly be diſplayed behind the counter. The 
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more of theſe the better; but when figures give 
place to rhymes, and poſting to proſing, beware 
of a commiſſion of bankrupt. 
+ The evil which I endeavour to remove is 
really a ſerious one. The poor ſcribbler or pra- 
ter may be a very good man; but his weakneſs , 
in this reſpect, will probably involve him in miſ- 
eries which weakneſs alone cannot deſerve. His 
il ſucceſs as an author, followed as it will be 
by flights, ridicule, and cenſure, muſt be to 
him a. perpetual ſource of vexation. Thus his 
favorite purſuit terminates in diſappointment , 
and his neceſſary purſuit , his trade or employ- 
ment, on which he depends for bread, fails to 
fupply his wants, becauſe it is neglected. 
It is one of the beſt ornaments , as well as 
the ſureſt means of ſucceſs and happineſs, in all 
the branches of the mercantile life, to be ſteady 
in an attention to what is called the main chance. 
Letters may form the amuſement of the trader, 
not his bufineſs. But letters will ſoon be the 
buſineſs of his life, if he devotes himſelf to com- 
polition , and learns to pant for literary fame. 
Letters, purſued within proper limits, will give 
his ming an elegance , and prevent it fron being 
contracted by a conſtant attention to luere; but 
cultivated with the ardor 'and conſtancy of a 
profeſled ſtudent, they ſeldom fail of bringing 
on a complication of diſtreſs, to which their fatis-' 
faction cannot be a conterpiolte. It would not 
be a bad rule, if merchants and manufacturers, 
who feel an inclination to poetry, and other 
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literary labors , were always to make a point of 


providing for their wives and daughters, before 


they think of devoting themſelves to thoſe fantaſtic 


and extravagant miſtreſſes, Thalia, Melpomene 5 
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Hints 0 thoſe who are weft gned for a 
mercantiile life. 


I: is no wonder that many fail in their employ- 


ments and profeſſions, when it is conſidered by 
what ſlender and childiſh motives, they are often 
fixed in the purſuit, , which is to continue for life. 
One boy admires a red coat and a cockade, or 
a pair of trowſers and a jacket, and therefore he 
will be a ſoldier or a ſailor. Another thinks it 


cannot but be a perpetual ſource of happineſs 


to live amongſt a profuſion of plums and ſugar, 


and therefore he will be a grocer. An early and 


accidental aſſociation of ideas is formed, by which 


| happineſs is united with ſome peculiar mode of 


life, and a choice is made before reaſon or expe- 
rience can poſſibly have ſuggeſted a cauſe for judi- 
cious preference. 

The choice of boys at an early age is certainly 


too ill-founded to direct their parents in fixing 
their future mode of life. What ſucceſs can © = 


; 
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k expedited i in a plan of conduct which originates 
in the whim of an infant? A parent therefore muſt 


. ſtudy the diſpoſition of his child, and endeavour 


to conform it to that orofeſſicn or trade , to 
which he has the beſt opportunity of introducing 
him with advantage. The young mind may be 
moulded like wax, with a due degree of ſkill, 
to almoſt any figure. 
| In an inſular country like ours, where a great 
part of the commodities conſumed by the people 
are imported, trade muſt of neceſſity conſtitue 
the employment of the majority. I conſider it 
therefore of very great conſequence that particular 
inſtructions ſhould be adapted to young perſons , . 
whoſe lives are to be ſpent in the engagements of 
commerce. They are uſually fixed at the deſk 
and the counter at ſo early an age, as almoſt to 
exclude all inſtruction , but that which relates 
to the confined views of one particular occupation. 
Were I to offer advice to a young man intended 
for the commercial walk, I would addreſs him 
in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to the following. 
It is impoſſible that what I ſay ſhould be exactly 
accommodated to all circumſtances and ſituations 


but yet it may ſuggeſt to all ſuch hintsas are capable | 


of improvement and particular application. 
The wiſdom of our anceſtors has preſcribed, 
that ſeven years ſhall be ſpent in learning the 
„ 'exerciſe of a trade or a mechanical art, This, 
like many other of their inſtitutions, which 
the vanity of the preſent age is apt to deſpiſe, 
is founded on ſubſtantial reaſons. Suppoling 
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you to begin at fourteen, ſeven years bring 
you to the age of twenty-one; a period, at 
which it is quite early enough to aſſume the 
liberty of manhood. Nor indeed can thoſe 
habits be formed with certainty , which are 
to continue during life, in a ſhorter ſpace. 

* Seven years, however, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, are a very conſiderable portion of life 
at any age , and particularly valuable in the 


vernal ſeaſon, when the ſeeds of every amiable 


and uſeful quality are to be ſown and culti- 
vated. You will therefore be particularly 


careful to employ it in a conſtant r 
to uſeful purſuits. 


The knowledge of your particular buſi- 
neſs will claim, after your moral and religious 
duties, your firſt and longeſt attention. Be 
not afraid of incurring among your compa- 
nions the appellation of a dull cit or a ſpiritleſs 


* plodder. Such names are uſually the poor 


conſolations of thoſe, who envy the happineſs 
which muſt attend the propriety of your con- 
duct. Proceed therefore in the regular per- 
formance of your duties, animated by the 
approbation of your own heart, and of your 
friends and ſuperintendants, and deſpiſing that 
ridicule which originates only in malice, though 
it has been ſufficiently powerful to ruin many. 


I need not inform you, that writing, arithmetie, 


book-keeping, and all the particular myſteries, 

as they are called, of your particular occu- 

pation , will leave you little time for inaction. 
The 
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The leſs, indeed, the better. Vice and miſery 
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are almoſt the certain conſequences of your 
not knowing how to employ your time. Great 
cities, where commerce is chiefly carried on, 
abound with temptations , and few are found 


more frequently in the haunts of debauchery 


and diſſipation than clerks and apprentices. 

Since however it is impoſlible but that you 
ſhould have ſome leiſure , I very ſeriouſly 
recommend it to you to acquire a taſte for 


good books; I ſay good books, for you 


may injure your mind , and — your 
fortune, by an indiſcriminate and improper 
choice. The readers in your way of life ſeldom 
read any thing but novels, plays, and licen- 
tious productions of every ſpecies. Beſides that 


theſe have a tendency to corrupt the morals 


of young men in general, they have uſually 


an influence peculiarly hurtful on the mind 
of the young trader; for they almoſt invariably 


repreſent the eſſential virtues of a trader, ſuch 
as honeſty, ſobriety, punctuality, and induſtry, 
as contemptible and ridiculous, The very name 
and character of trader appear to them in a 


* low and vulgar light. The object held out 
* as a model for imitation is uſually ſome diſſi- 


pated rake, who, with every vice and un- 
fortunate failing which tends to make himſelf 
miſerable, and to break a parent's heart, is 


repreſented as a fine fellow, and as the object 
of love andadmiration. 
Let me entreat you t to ſummon reſolution 
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« enough to avoid ſuch reading till your judgment 
is mature, your paſſions regulated , and 
your principles formed. If you have been 


„ fortunate enough to have acquired a little 


$ knowledge of the claſſics at your ſchool, pre- 


* ſerve and improve it. Read and N upon : 
«+ the hiſtories of Greece, Rome, and your own | 


country. There are bopks of morality in the 
* Engliſh-language as full of entertainment or 
% a mind unvitiated as any novel. 
A taſte for good books wilt have a happy 
influence on your temper, and will tend to 
„ Hyour time innocently, but by ſuggeſting to 
«your mind wiſe rules and uſeful maxims. They 


„will teach you to know yourſelf and your 


fituation, and to ſet a juſt value on thoſe things 
** which ignorant: avarice and ambition purſue 


with reſtleſs avidity, and at the ſame time 


without any genuine enjoyment. They will 
«+. enlarge your views, and give you a liberality 
of ſentiment and manners. If you attend ſolely 
to the means of getting money, your mind 


+ will, gradually become narrow ; You will 


7 * 
8 conſider money as the only good. Your eyes 


„and your; heart will be ſhut to all thoſe other 
objects of delight, with which the God of 


* nature has profuſely furniſhed the reſidence of 
" his favorite creature. This is an enlightened 
Hage; and the man of fortune, but illiberal 
mind, mult be pitied, deſpiſed, and neglected. 


« He will find few affociates, bur among thoſe 


Who; are as * as hinaſelf „ and whoſe 


«+ ſecureiyour conduct, not only by filling up 
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R if they poſſeſs riches, cannot render 
them reſpectable. But moderation is necel- 


ſary in that which is laudable; and While I 


recommend to you an attention to letters, I 
muſt remind you, that they are only to form 


«. your recreation and not your buſineſs. Be 
contented with reading; beware of ſeribbling 
* verſes when you ought to be poſting your 
accounts. A little applauſe beſtowed on your 


rhymes may be your ruin. It may give your 
ambition a wrong object, and lead you aſtray, 
like the dancing vapor of a miſty evening. 
Be cautious of raiſing your ideas above your 
fi tuation. Dare to be what you really are; 


and, if you think your ſituation and charac- _ 
ter require to be elevated and adorned, elevate 
and adorn them yourſelf by pier) beha- 


viour. If you wiſh to become reſpelable , 
youj will ſucceed by railing the ſphere in which 
.you are placed, but not by ſhowing that you 


think it too humble for a perſon of your 
- exalted ideas and noble way of thinking. 


„Lou muſt beware of entertaining too early 


the fatal affectation of ſhining as a fine gen- 
tleman and a man of pleaſure. To ſupport 
theſe characters, ſuppoſing them conſiſtent 
with innocence, a fund of money is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. It can be procured only by 
importuning and offending a parent, by incur- 

ring debt, or by fraudulent practices; each 


of which e is almoſt a certain ſource 
of ruin and infamy. - Add to this, thathe who 
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is always adorning his perſon, and frequenting 
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theatres, aſſemblies, and public gardens, will 
be ſo over-run with folly and vanity , that 
no room will be left for the ſolid virtues - of 


the ſober citizen. Before the expiration of his 


«. apprenticeſhip , he will probably grow ſick 
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of his trade, get an enſigney, if his father 
can afford to purchaſe one, and, if not, turn 


ſtrolling player, and at laſt, inſtead of be- 
coming an alderman, or a reſpectable private 


citizen, degenerate to an infamous ſwindler. 
24 conſider the manner in which a Sunday 
is ſpent in a great city, by the young men 


| ho are trained to trade and merchandize , as 


a matter of the higheſt conſequence to their 


happineſs. The maſter and miſtreſs of the 


family are then uſually at their country-houſe, 
or engaged in ſome rural excurſion. There 
is no reſtraint and no amuſement at home. 
The apprentice or clerk is glad to make uſe 


of his liberty and to fly from the ſolitude of 


a deſerted houſe. Parties of pleaſure are formed; 


improper and even vicious connexions made; 


and the poor young man often dates his greateſt 
misfortunes from that day, the inſtitution of 
which was deſigned to increaſe the virtue 


and happineſs of mankind. Part of the day 
may be very reaſonably and uſefully devoted 


to innocent relaxation; but let that part conſift 
of the intervals between divine ſervice, or of 
that Which remains at its concluſion. Sunday 


* affords à fine opportunity for indulging an 
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inclination for reading; and I have no doubt 
but that, in a few hours ſpent in this decent 
and profitable manner, there would be more 


' pleaſure than in galloping along the city-road, 


and driving a high Phaeton to Rinnen or 


to Windſor. 


I have been thus particular in * 
advice to you for the conduct of an appren- 
ticeſhip, becauſe good conduct during that 
dangerous period is a very promiſing preſage 
of future ſucceſs. I make uſe of the word ap- 
prenticeſhip, though I know that many are 
introduced to the ſuperior houſes of merchan- 
dize without the form of indentures , and 


' without a limited term of preparation But 
whatever time is ſpent in preparation, and 


whether it is ſpent at the counter or at the deſk, 
the hints which I have thrown out may , 


I hope, be ſometimes ſerviceable. If they 
ſave but one out of a thouſand from ruin or 
1njury, I ſhall be amply repaid. 


«+ I will add but one more rule, and that 
ſhall be a general one. Learn to place a due 


value on the plain and homely qualities of 


common honeſty, punctuality, diligence, and 
economy. Were theſe purſued with half the 
ardor with which the graces are courted , and 
the vices adopted, there would be fewer bank- 
rupts than there are „notwithſtanding the ſhop- 
tax. Bad times are indeed injurious to com- 
merce , and ſo alſo are bad manners in the 


n of it. When both are combined 
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in a remarkable degree „it is not to bs won- 
e .dered that there are complainings in our ſtreets. 
« With a mind enlightened and enlarged by 
% proper education, and a heart furniſhed with 
« ſound principles, if you have fair opportu- 
6 nities, you will not often fail. You will pro- 
765 „ bably Tiſe to that honorable character, a Britiſh 
* merchant, who has acquired opulence with 
-- < unſhaken integrity „and who is able to enjoy 
and * it with a noble liberality.” 
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